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PREFACE. 

nr^ HAT the Public may with greater 
•*• clearnefs apprehend the fcope of the 
prefent work, it is thought neceflary to pre- 
fix the following (hort account of the nature 
and the occafion of its publication. 

In the Autumn feafon of the year 1777, 
feveral Gentlemen met at the City of Bath, 
and formed a Society fi5» tbe encouragement 
of Agriculture, Arts, ^anufaftures, and 
Coninierce, in the Counties of Somerset, 
Wilts, Glocester, and Dorset, and in 
the City and County of Bristol. 

This fcheme received immediate approba- 
tion and great encouragement, not only by 
liberal fubfcriptions, but alfo by many 
A 3 ufeful 



ufeful conununications of knowledge, both 
fcientific. and pradlical, from ingenious and 
fenfible correfpondentg* 

On application to the London and Pro- 
vincial Societies in this kingdom, inilituted 
for the like purpofcs, they very politely of- 
iered their afllftance in communicating what 
might be generally ufeful i and to fomte of 
them we are indebted for much interefting 
intelligence. 

A? the diffufion of ufeful information in 
general is one m4 prop^fed by this inftitu- 
twn, the Society think they cannot fulfil 
^ts intention in 9i ipore effectual manner, 
than by the publication of fuch papers as 
appear to contain what is moft likely to be of 
public utility. Indeed, this is the only me- 
thod by which the various improvements, 
^nd practical information, fuggefled to them, 

can 



can be gcncttdly difpcrfed, even among thofc 
whom, from the nature of their inftitution^ 
they are under particular obligations to 
icrve. 

In ieleding the following papers, regard 
has been principally had to fuch as relate to 
mattery of pra^ice« U (eful hints^ however^ 
of the Speculative kind, which may in theit 
conieq^ences lead to pradical improv^mems^ 
have not been negkdfced ; — ^fuch will alwa)« 
be efteemed valuable communications, aU 
though inferior to thofe that have alr^dy 
been fiibmitted to the teft of experiment. 

In a work of this kind, to be explicit and 
intelligible, arc all the requisites with refpeft 
to language ; and, therefore, the thoughts (^ 
our correfpondents are generally given in 
their own words* 

The 
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*f he Society, however, think it neceffary 
here toobferve, that although they ^ have n€> 
caufe to diftruft the knowledge or veracity of 
any perfon who has favoured them with his 
correfpondence, yet, for obvious reafons, they 
do not mean, as a body, to vouch for the 
truth of any relation, or to give authority to 
any opinion contained in the following pa- 
pers, further than the no/es exprefs, and, to 
^recommend them as fubje<5ls of enquiry and 
examination. 

To many ingenious correfpondents, the 
Society take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging their obligations, and of refpedlfully 
requefting fuch further information, both 
from them and others, as relates to any of 
the interefting fubjedls to which their atten- 
tion is directed. 
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Article L 

On the Rife^ Progrefs^ and Mode ^Setti ng 
Wheat in Norfolk. 

[By a Gendeman near Norwich.] 

Gentj-emen, 

IT is with much pleafure that I now anfwer your 
enquiries relative to the praftice of Setting 
Wheat in this county. It i$, in my opinion, one 
of the greateft improvements in Hufbandry that 
hath taken place this century; and, were it gene- 
rally adopted throughout the kingdom, would 
be attended with very great advantages to the 
publick. 

B The 
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The Setting of Whdait* fccm$ to hay^ bccn^firfl: 
fuggcfted by planting grains in a garden from 
mere curiofity, by perfons who had no thought or 
opportunity of extending it to a lucrative purpofc j 
and I do hot rennember its being attempted on a 
larger fcale, till a little' Farmer near Norwich be- 
gan it about twelve years fince, upon lefs than an 
acre of Jand. For two or three years only a few 
followed his example; and thefe were generally 
the butt of their neighbours* merriment for adopt- 
ing fo fingular a praftice. They had, however, 
confiderably better corn ftnd larger crops than 
their neighbours: this, together with the faving 
in feed, engaged more to follow them; while fome 
ingenious. perfonSj obferving it§ great advantage, 
recommended, and publilHcd its utility in the 
Norwich papers. Thefe recommendations had 
their effeft. The curiofity and enquiry of the 
Norfolk Farmers (particularly round Norwich) 
were excited, and they found fufEcient reafon to 
make general experiments. Among the reft was 
one of the iargeft occupiers of lands in this 
county, who fet fifty-feven acres in one year. 
His fuccefs, from the vifible fuperiority of his 
crop, both in quantity and quality, was fo great, 
that the following autumn he fet three hundred 
acres, and has continued the praftice ever fince. 

This 
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This noble experiment eftabliflicd the practice, 
and was the means of introducing it generally 
among the intelligent Farmers in a very large 
diftrifl: of lands there being few who now /ow any 
Wheat, if they can procure hands to /et it. It 
has been generally obferved, that although they^ 
crops appear very thin during the autumn and 
winter, the plants tiller and fpread prodigioufly in 
the Ipring. The cars arc indifputably larger, 
without any dwarfiih or fmall corn; the grain is 
of a larger bulk, and fpecifically heavier per 
bufhel, than when fown; 

The lands on which this method is particularly 
profperous are, either after a clover ftubblc,.or on 
which trefoil and grafs-fecd were fown the fpring 
before the laft, and on which cattle have been 
from time to time paftured during the fummer.* 

Thefe grounds, after the ufual manuring, are 
once turned over by the plough in an extended 
flag, or turf, at ten inches wide; along which a 
man, who is called ^idibler^ with two fetting-irons, 
fooiewhat bigger than ram-rods, but confiderably 

• Wc cannot approve the cuftom of feeding clover previous to its 
being planted with wheat, as preferable to naowing the grafs, 

B 2 bigger 
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bigger at the lower end, and pointed at the extre- 
mity, fteps backwards along the turf and makes 
the holes about four inches afunder every way, 
and an inch deep. Into thefe holes the droppers 
(women, boys, and girls) drop two grains, which 
is* quite fufficient. After this, a gate, bufhed 
with thorns, is drawn by one horfe over the land, 
and clofes up the holes. By this mode, three 
pecks of grain is fufficient for an acre; and being 
immediately buried, it is equally removed from 
v^rnnin, or the power of froft. The regularity of 
its rifing gives the beft opportunity of keeping it 
clear frprn weeds, by weeding or hand- hoeing. 

In a word, this praftice is replete with greater 
utility than any that has ^cen made in the agri- 
pultural art, 

In a parochial yiew, it rnerits the higheft at- 
tention, as it tends greatly to leffen the rates, by 
employing the aged and children, at a feafon too 
wbefi they have lift|e elfe to do^ 

^ 

It faves to the Farmer, and to the public, fix 
pecks of Sctd Wheat in every acre, which, if 
nationally adopted^ (withoyt confidering the fupe^ 

rior 
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rior produce) would afford bread for more than 
half a million of people.* 

The expence of fetting by hand i% now reduced 
to about fix ihillings an acre, and a very Complete 
Drill-Ploughf has lately been introduced among 
us, and found to anfwer extremely well, on fum- 
mer fallows, by which the difficulty of getting 
hands is obviated, and the expence lefTened, as 
with this plough one man can fet an acre per 
day. The maker is Mr. James Blancber^ of 
Attleborough in Norfolk. 

I am, &c 



* Thitf is ia eosfideration of the utmoft ccmrequeiice, efpecially ^\itix 
Wheat is. dear. We are feniible of the utility of this method, and 
Warmly reeofnmend its being generally adopted jn the Wefterti 
Counties. 

t There is oiie of theCe Drill -Ploughs at the Socicty^^s Rooms, 
with fome nev^ improvements itiade by the inventol* iince the above 
letter was written. It has beei^ tried by the Agricultural Committee 
in a fieldy and found to deliver Uie grain with great exa£lnefs and 
regularity, to the fatisfa^lion of the Gentlemen and Farmers who 
attended the experiment. Any perfoh difpofed to havo onei may be 
fumilhed with it, by applying to the Secretary, price five guineas and 
a half, and carriage. 
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AuricLE n. 
On Setting Wheat. 

[By a Gentleman Farmer in Norfolk.] 

Gentlem^kt, 

THEprafticeoffettiiig Wheat in the eaftern 
part of Norfolk is pretty general. The (kill 
and labour required in performing it are fo little, 
that it is done in many places by women and 
children only J in conftquence of which there are 
few places fo thinly inhabited, but the Farmer 
may obtain hands fufficient to do it upon the 
largeft fcales and the expence is now reduced ta 
eight (hillings per acre on the average.* Each 
dibbler, employing three droppers, will fet half 
an acre a day, making eight holesf in the length 
of every foot of the flag, whereby two dibblers 
with fix droppers will find full employment for 
one plough, which, however, is not very material, 
as there will be no lo(5 of time on that account, 
for the land may be all ploughed and fet as foon 
as convenient. The advantages attending this 
praftice arc, the faving of a confiderable quantity 
of feed, fix pecks per acre at leaft— obtaining 

• It is now done for ^s* per acre very well, nearly an acre being 
done in a day in fome places. f Six.are fufficient. 

cleaner 
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cteaheV and better cjoftt-^providing a" very lucra- 
tive employment for many of tRe po6r> who 
would at that feafon have little to do^^and gaining 
a greattcr produce. TRe laft-mentioned benefit, 
however, I aflcrt on lio' better ground than that of 
tiivoexperintents onlyj but thefe were condufted 
With f<i niiich care a^ to bef nearly decifive. 

Thefe trials were made in the years 1*774 and 
1 775i in the following nianner :— — 

About Mkhaelmas 1774, a field of clover and' 
r^-|raft ftubble, containing twelve acres, was 
broken up and ploughed into broad ftetches,* 
(the land being found and dry) which ftctthes 
were alternately fet and fown throughout the 
whole field, ' and the corn, after reaping, was laid 
and carefully kept feparate. On threfhing, it was 
found that the Wheat which had been fet produ* 
ced tWp'bufliels pericfe more than that fown. 

About Michaelnlas 1775, the like experiment 
was tried in' a field of eight acres, which was a 
clean clover ftubble, treated in all refpefts as the 
fbrmef. The refult was, that the produce of the 
Set ^heat exceeded that of the Sown Wheat 
one bulhelper acre. 

• Divifions by furrows. In 
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. In both trials, the corn of the Set Wheat ex- 
ceeded that of the Sown in quality. It was more 
equal, and proved by far the beftj fo that, inde- 
pendent of the advantage accruing to the Farmer 
from fupporting the poor by employment y (the beft 
mode of fupporting them) inftead of aflifting them 
from the parifli fund, (perhaps the worft) you 
will fee, as I fliall now ftate the account, that there 
is fufficient inducement from the immediate profit 
for him to attempt and perfift in this pradtice. 

£. s. d. 
Profit by feed faved on fix acres, being nine 

bufliels, at 5s. per bufhel, — ^ 25 o 

Ditto by increafe of produce, — fay fix pecks 

per acre on an average, — nine bulhels .250 

4 10 o 
Expencc of fetting fix acres, 8s« per acre, 280 

Net profit, £.^^ o 

which is feven (hillings per acre. But there arc 
other advantages that I have not yet mentioned. 
A very great one I experienced laft year, when 
from the heavy rains which fell in the fummer, 
all my fown wheat was more or lefs laid, none of 
my fet wheat was at all fo, by which I fufFered lefs 
lofs in reaping the latter than the former, and 
the corn was much fuperior in quality. 

It 
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It has been found, that on rajr-grafs ftnbblcs^ 
or lands foul with twitch-grafs or other weeds» 
the corn being fet on the mddU^ inftead of run- 
ning (as it does by fowing) into the fpace between 
the edges of the flag, comes up free from the im- 
pediments of grafs and other trumpery which 
ufually environ it in the other method^ and to 
this circumftance it is perhaps owing that, in the 
two experiments I have related above, the produce 
on the clover and ray-grafs ftubble exceeded that 
of the clean clover flrubble one bu(hel per acre,— 
Hence fetting Wheat feems peculiarly advanta- 
geous to graflfy and foul lands ;-^a lucky circum- 
ftance, as the number of flovenly Farmers fo 
greatly exdced that of the neat ones. 

I hope what I have faid on this fubjeA will be 
fufficient to let the matter in its true light. I am 
fure it appears fo to me^ for as I wifti not to fup- 



* This i$ an excellent remark, and ftii£lly juft, although we ap- 
prehend feldom attended to by thofe who, either from prejudice 
againftthis improvement, or from never being eye-witneffes of the 
great advantages ariiing f xm the pra6Ucc, have haftily and inconfi- 
dcratcly cenfured it :— 

Though we apprehend few good farmers would fow lands which 
arc foul with couch or twitch j and as to the annual weeds, the pro- 
<luce 6f all land§> they can do no harm at wheat feed time. 

port 



of -iny^mferely arfuch^. You are tfietefbre, wcl'-^ 
colWeftof make anyufeyou plcafc of this letter, 
cbn^lSiHiig^bhly my n^vkty as> from the-hurry in 
wMidlf il & written, I- am - afraid- it - rhzf cdiltain ' 
rtany inaccuracies. - : '. . 



Anfwer to ^eries refpeSling Se;t Wheat,, 
• . [By a Gentleman farmer in: Nprfolfc]' 

Gentlemen,; i 

T AM much honoured by the approbation which 
^ the information contained in my" laft letter* 
met with from your Sp^:iety; and in compliance 
with your wiihes, ihall moft readily anfwer the 
queries fent me by your Secretary, relative to the 
experiments I therein mentioned. 

♦ See preceding Letter. 



, ^ety^fi^ What kind of foil w«5'thc^ Wlieat 
fet in, aiKd whae the aAntial'taluei^f the kfxi? 

Anftt). .^^ toil was light, inclining to fand— * 
worth fifteeh (hillings an afcf e, being witfeih fivie 
miles of Norwkh. • ' 

^. (2^. How long had the land been in clover 
and ray-grafs before it was broken up and fct 
with Wheat? 

A. One year only: in this part of the coun- 
try we feldom fuffer cloVer alone to ren^iiri longer; 
the natural grifs after that time getting -fd rtiuch' 
poffeffiori of* the ground as to render trie fecond 
year's cro;^ of clover of little value. ' 

^ 2d. How deep were the holes dibbled, and 
at what diftance were the rows from each other? 

A. The holes were dtbbfed aboiit an inch' 
deep, and the rows were two on a flag, near four 
inches fron* each other. 

^. j^h. How many grains were dropped in a 
hole, and was the crop hoed? 

4^ Two 
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A^ Two grains were intended to be dropped, 
but this lis pften uncertatOf from the unflcilfulnefsi 
or careleffnefs of the children who drop the corn. 
This crop was not hoed, which, although an ex- 
cellent praftice and much ufed here when wheat 
is fown broad-caft, does not appear fo ncceflary 
when it is fet, 

^. ^th. How many bufhels per acre was the 
produce of the two fields? 

A. The experiment having been made with a 
view only to afcertain the proportional produce of 
the two methods, although that refult was re- 
giftered,^ I find, on a frefh enquiry, that the total 
produce is forgotten. The common average 
growth of Wheat on the farm was about twenty- 
four buflicls per acre, . 

^ 6tb. . Was the ftraw of the fct wheat higher 
and ftoqter than that of the fown? 

A, The ftraw of my fet wheat has always been 
ftronger, and higheri and being clearer from 
weeds, aftd of more equal fize and ftrength, ii 
more eafily reaped. 

^ ytb. Do 
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^. "jtb. Do the Norfolk millers prefer the fct 
to the fown wheat i and is it more bulky in the 
kernel, or whiter in the iflour, or both ? 

A. Thofe of whom I have alkcd the queftion 
prefer the fet wheat to the fown. In general it is 
the moft even fample, having Icfs fmall corn 
intermixed with it, otherwife nearly the fame fize 
as the fown wheat. I have not heard it generally 
obferved that the flour is whiter, 

^ %tb. On what kind of land does the fetting 
of wheat anfwer beft upon the whole? 

. A. This has not yet been fully afcertained: I 
am, however, inclined to think that the produce 
of the fct wheat would be greater in proportion to 
^hat of the fown, on all ray-grafs lands, or fuch as 
are foul with twitch- grafs or other weeds. I mean 
that the difference would be greater than on any 
other cleaner lands; and thjs fcems confirmed by 
the refwlt of the two experiments mentioned in my 
laft letter. Wher^ the land is fo ftiff and wet 
that it cannot be readily covered by the bufhes 
drawn oyer it for that purpofe, I apprehend the 
.porn would be better fown Inroad caft, 

March %^, 1778, On 
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Articli IV. 

On Settj^tg J^if^^f Jf{ jfpr /om yiffirs pq/i 
praBifed in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

[By a Gentieman Farmer in Suffolk. J 

Gentleman, 

TIE dcfire of being ufeful to fociety leads 
me to communicate to you^ the following 
account of a new pradice in agriculture, which is 
become general in Norfolk^ and gaining ground 
faft in this county. 

In Oftobcr, the lands which have produced 
, broad clover or artificial graflcs, ^nd fometimes 
old pafture the foregoing fummer, are ploughed 
wp5 taking care to lay the furrows as even as 
pofTible. A heavy roller is then paffed over it; 
gnd a man, or feveral men, each with a pair of 
inftruments called dibbles,* walk backward, 
making two rows of holes on the earth or flag 
turned out of each furrow, fo that the holes arc 
three inches diftant in the rows, and the rows on 

♦ Short fticks with handles like a fpade, and pointed in the form 
of a fugar loaf, with a crofs pin near the pointy to prevent the holes 
being made too deep. 

each 



caqb fl?g pr Xi^ .pf .turjf ,pefr fiw inches from 
ci^fih pthcjr. p^c pair .9f.ci;bW,cs cjtnploys fpux 
,wompn or Ghildr^n^ |vhp jfpjlpj^ tbp man, ^ivd 
drop two grains lAto each hplc. After this, a 
hurcjie, covcped with ,buih.es^ js 4rawn J)y .ajxorfp 
iacrofs the, field jtill the whe^t iscpv^rc^, swd thp 
holes are filled up. Im thi^ method, the feed is 
regularly placed in the ground, four p^cjcsf heiT^g 
fufficient for an .acre, wherjcas ten ppcks sw-e uf\iaUy 
/own broad-caft. 

^p e;KperAnt)ent was lately mad? in Norfolk^ 
and thjc foljpwing particulars laid .^>efQrie theiy 
Agricultujr^ .Spcjety : — 

" A whole field yi^%J(ymn md/et^ in aken^tte 
ftetches. The fown wheat was cut, carried, and 
threlhed feparate from, that which was ftt- The 
produce of th^ ^/ part was eight J bufhejs per 
'acre more than the/tfzf;»j and declared to be 
fixpence per bufhel better.'* 

-f* Three pecks have been found quite fufficient. 

X The difieiience of eight bufhels per acre i$ fo great, that we went 
inclined to think there muft have been fome error in tranfcribing the 
experiment; and accordingly wrote to the Gentleman who favoured 
US with the account. He has iince informed us/ that on repeated 

Imyfelf 
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liriyfelf have this year Jet twenty-three acres, 
nine of which arc old grafs-land, ploughed this 
feafpn for the firft tirncj fevcn acres arc a lay of 
fcven years ; and the remaining feven have been 
in grafs only two years. The whole work (viz. 
ploughing, rblling, fetting, and harrowing) wa3 
performed in feventeen days, by three ploughs, 
having a pair of horfes and one man to each 
plough, five men dibbling, and twenty children 
dropping; the roll and bufh harrow employed 
another man. The land was as follows : The firft 
field a black moorifti foil, with a clay under it— 
this, with us, is called a wood-cock foil. The 
next feven acres (a hill) were on the top a ftrong 
clay, and the lower part a mixed foil. The laft 
feven acres, a light rich land. 

We plough very ftrong land with a pair of 
horfes a-breaft, and one man holds the plough, 
and guides the horfes with rope-reins. ' 

/ 

enquiry of the parties who iet, reaped, and threihed the c^m, he is 
aflured it was matter of fa^, and has not any reafon tc^ doubt the 
veracity of thofe who related it. It was, however^ i. fingnlar in- 
ftance, for which we cannot account, otherwife than by fuggefting 
that the corn on the ftetches Town broad-caft, beings when fown left 
uncover edt might be a great part of it devoured by birds and other 
.vermin before it was harrowed in. 

For 
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For ont acrtiti the Ndrfolk c^epcrirtient. 

Seed faVed 5 pecks, ^t 6s, per bufliel, — 076 

• Supeifor pfoduce 8 bufliels, 55. ptr bufliel, 200 

Superior value to that fown 6d. per buflicl, 4 

a II 6 

Expence of fetting, — o 10 6 



Blknce in favour of fetting, 2 i d 

So that the farmer by this method gains the above 
balance^ benefits fociefy nine bufhels and one 
peck, and at the fame time feeds twenty-five extra 

mouths. What a fatisfaftion to a benevolent 

mind! 

When wheat is very full of weeds, it is cufto- 
mary with neat farmers tb hoe it by hand when 
either fet or fown,^ and they gain more by it than 
the 7s. 6d. per acre paid for the labour. 

Fallows, or fumoier-kys (as we call them) on 
heavy land, are (;:onftantly either fown with 
turnips, or planted with cabbages. The turnips 
are drawn, and the cabbages are ciit, and carried 
to afi inclofure, either at the barn-door or at the 
corner of the field, made with bufh. faggots, and 

Vol. I. C well 
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well littered with ftraw or haulm j and I am cer- 
tain that ninety acres, one- third or perhaps half 
ploughed, will maintain, by means of turnips and 
artificicial graffes, at Icaft as many cattle as the 
whole would in grafs. 

Cabbages make bad-tafted butter, but are ex- 
cellent for fattening cattle, having an aftringent 
quality fo oppofite to that of the turnip, that fix 
weeks are faved in the fattening a beaftj in which 
inftance not only the faving of time, but of feed 
alfo, is of no inconfiderabk confequencc to the 

farmer. 

■ ' ' » "^ 

The fort principally raifed is the tallow-loaf, 
or drum-head cabbage, but it being . too tender 
to bear fharp.froft, I planted fome of this fort 
and the common purple cabbage ufed for pickling 
(it being the hardeft I know of) alternately, and 
when the feed-pods were' perfeftly formed, I cut 
down the purple, and left the other for feed. 
This had the defired effeft, and produced a mixt 
ftock, of a deep-green colour with purple veins, 
retaining the fize of the dtum-head, and acquiring 
the hardnefs^ of the purple. 



We 
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We have tried the Scotch cabbage, but found 
them fo flow in their growth, that they would 
not anfwcr unlefs fown in autumn, and planted 
in beds, the expence of which would deftroy 
the profit.* 

It ia to be remarked, that frofts and cold winds, 
in this eaftern part of the kingdom, prevent our . 
fowing till the end of February always, and often 
till fome time in March; and the fort I have 
mentioned do very well at that time, requiring 
only to be taken out of the feed-bed and planted 
in the field at eighteen inches diftance every way.f 

Turnips arc always twice, and often three times 
hand-hoed with a nine-inch hoe; — this work re- 
quires confiderable dexterity, as the plants that 

* We beg leave here to obferve, that fowing the feed on a wheat 
Aubble, ploughed up, would do no detriment; on the contrary, it 
would prepare the land for a fpring turn and fummer tilth for tur- 
nips; and whether the feed be fown fpring or autumn, tranfplanting 
and hoeing will be equally neceflary. Wheat fown in autumn i« no 
more trouble than in fpring. But we find that Scotch cabbages, 
fown in April, come to their higheft pcrfeftion both in fize and qua- 
lity in the county of Somerfet. 

f Surely the plants muft be hoed j and the fame procefs only is 
required in the Scotch as other kinds. 

C 2 arc 
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am not to be cut up fhotild be left ttgal^iy at a 
foot diflance from each <^ber, and the hoeing 
ntuft be begun before the plants arc too forurard. 
A farmer whty is'not ufed to this pradtice, and 
fees the withered plants the day after hoeing, will 
be frightened, and think his whole crop is de- 
ftroyed, as I have cxperienced> but without any 
reafonj for by this procefs they will come to 12, 
and even 18 or 20 pounds weight without their 
leaves. But in order to have them of this weight, 
the manure muft be different from any thing I 
have fecn in the weft of England,-; and, perhaps^ 
to render tiirnips as valuable there as they are 
with us, agriculture muft be brought to the fame 
degree of peffeftion as it is ih Norfolk, Hertford - 
Ihire, fome parts of EfleXi and this county. The 
price of hoeing is 4s. 6d. the firft time, 2s. 6d. 
the fecond, and 2s. the third, when a third hoeing 
is neceflkry. 

I am, &c. 

Suffolk. 



^ hrief 
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Article V. 
A brief Account of the Norfolk Hujbandry. 
[By a Gcntlcmaii near Norwich.] 

Gentlemen, 

TN anfwcr to your enquiries refpefting the im- 
-*■ provements in hufbandry made in this county, 
be pleafed to accept the following account. 

About fixty years fince, a great part of this 
county was fhcep-walks, rented only at about 
eighteen pence an acre^ and even within my me- 
mory, many thoufand acres were in this ftate, 
which now arc turned into the fineft farms, and 
let at twenty (hillings per acre. . 

The late amazing improvements may be attri- 
buted to various caufes. Among others, the 
following have not been the leaft operative. 

Firfi\ Inclofmg our heath and watte lands; 
folding fheepi and the moft extenfive ufe of 
marie and clay, on fandy foils efpecially. 

C 3 "idly^ 
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2dfyi By the general introduftion of turnips, 
tvell hand-hoed 5 of clover, ray-grafs, and buck 
wheat, and an excellent courfe of crops. 

The farms being generally large, and held on 
long leafcs, the tenants were thereby enabled to 
lay out their money freely in improvements with- 
out being in danger of lofing the advantages 
arifing from their coft and labour. 

We poffcfs one natural advantage, which, per- 
haps, cannot be found in an equal degree in many 
other counties. In all our fandy lands, wherever 
we dig, we find excellent white and yellow marie, 
or clay. The goodnefs of the marie is deter- 
mined by its fubfiding quick in water. On the 
firft difcovery of marie, bur farmers fpread it in 
larger quantities than at prefents few laid on lefs 
than eighty loads per acre; but for near thirty 
years paft, the general quantity has been from 
forty to fifty loads (or tons) per acre. The efFefts 
of this quantity will laft twenty years; and then 
half as much more added will reftore fertility to 
the foil. We have however found, that, on lands 
wholly fandy, clay has had a better efirdt than 
marie; but where the foil is a mixture of fand 
and loam, or of fand and gravel, marie does 

excel- 
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excellently. It is not, however, to marie and 
clay only, that our innprovements are owing. — 
Our Iheep are folded both funinier and winter. 
We fatten beafts during the winter on turnips in 
our farm-yards, in which we alfo keep a large 
ftock of fwine. Our ftubbles are cut, and, with 
large quantities of ftraw, converted into manure. 
Oil cake is alfo laid on wheat lands to the amount 
of two guineas per acre. Thefe manures, freely 
ufcd, have proved the fources of wealth to thou- 
fands. 

The ufual courfe of crops among our greateft 
and bcft farmers is, i. Turnips i 2. Barley ^ 3. 
Clover, or clover and ray-grafs; 4. Wheat. This 
courfe has of late years become very general, and 
keeps the foil clean. We manure for turnips if 
poflible, and alfo for wheat. Sometimes our 
clover is extended to three years, but not fre- 
quently. Of late, efpecially, our clover often 
fails the third year, and fometimes the fecond, if 
the land be wet; for wherever the water ftands 
in the winter or fpring, the clover turns black 
and decays. Our farmers agree in the opinion, 
that if turnips are fown on a well-conditioned 
fallow, and twice hoed, and the land ploughed 
three times for barley, the clover may remain at 

leaft 
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Icaft two years without giving n fouf crop of wheat, 
cfpecialiy as our wheats, on clover Uys> arc of 
late almoft wholly /r/, and more cafily kept dean 
than when fown broad-caft. We fet from two to 
three pecks per acre, and find great advantage 
from the practice — die cxpence of fcttbg by 
hand is, from fix to eight Ihiliiags per acre. On 
our fallows, we plant with Mr. Blancbef 's driUr 
plough, at lefs than half the expence, and with 
equal regularity and fuccefs. 

The Norfolk Hufbandry is, as Mr, Young has 
juftly obferved; qmt^ ^ fyftem> every' fucceffive 
part of which is dependent qn the foregoing, and 
therefcwe it will not ^dmit of much variation. 

As every thing depend^ on ^e fqpcefs qf 
turnips, ibeir fuccefs depends qn good hqeing. 
Th^y are the only fallow in our ufual courfe: 
nor can we change them for a mere fallow, becaufe 
the (heep kept to fold, and tpfeed off the clover 
. and ray-gr^fs, 'wquld then ft^ryc^ We give fqyr 
ploughings for turnips, and hoe them w^U twice. 
They ofcgn, with this culture, prove worth five 
gumeas ap acre. The princip^^l p^rt of the crop 
is drawn and carried into fanm-yards for fat- 
tening beaftsj the remainder we feed off with 

flieep 



flicep and Jamb«, which clear the laad pf every 
part q£ thtm. 

We generally mow the firft and fecond growth 
of clover J not merely Qn account of the hay, 
but becaiife by repealed experience we arc con-^ 
vinced the wheat which follows i^ far better tbaa 
it would be after feeding. 

3Qapers' aihts are laid on ftrong wet lands 
wijch great fuccefs^ and aifo pn p^fture^ as a cop** 
drefling in the beginning of April. 

Malt-dufl: aed foot are Dfcd on meadows, 
andajofwer well; the lattf^r is purchased at high 
pricci^ hem Norwich, 

The winter food of cows is chiefly turnips and 
ftraw, in the farm-yards, which are kept well lit- 
tered with chopped ftubble and ftraw. 

We reckon fix horfe^ neceflary for one hundred 
acres of arable; and with two in a plough we till 
two acres in a day, five or fix inches deep. Stub- 
bles for fallow are ploughed in during autumn— 
this alfo deftroys the weeds, 

A good 
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A good dairy-maid with us will take proper 
care of twenty cows;, and to every cow our beft 
farmers keep one hog. 

The conimon mode of eftimating the expence 
of taking a farm is> that three rents will about 
ftock it, or four very compleatly* 

In fome parts of this county confidcrable quan- 
tities of cole-feed are raifed; we hand-hoe it like 
turnips, and by that means nearly double the 
ralue of the crop.* 

Our broad clover fomctimes produces near 
three tons the firft cutting per acre. Nonfuch, 
ray-grafs, and fmall white clover, are an excellent 
mixture to lay down dry lands with 5 and yield 
the fweeteft hay. 

Near the coaft gre^t quantities of fea-weed, or 
ooze, are collefted, and ufed as manure to good 
purpole. We mix it in compoft with earth and 
lime, or marie and dung, for one year, and then 

• An Eflcx Gentleman informs us, that he fows cole-feed in drills, 
one foot or fourteen inches apart; and that by this method the largeft 
quantity, and the beft feed, are produced. 

lay 
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lay it on arable land. Our belt farmers be^ down 
thiflles and nettles, and nnow the weeds in their 
borders,, ditches, and the adjoining roads, lanes, 
and commons, before they feed, and burn them 
to afhes; the afhes are ufed as a top-drelling for 
their meadow-lands. 

This is excellent management, and worthy of 
general imitation j for it faves infinite labour the 
fucceeding fpring in the fields adjoining. 

Moft of the farmers round Norwich carry 
dung to the diftance of ten or twelve miles. 
They load a waggon for two /hillings, or a cart 
with three horfes for one fhilling. 

A great deal of buck-wheat is fown here as a 
preparation for wheat, and anfwers well. Six 
pecks are fown per acre, and the average produce 
is from three to four quarters. The price is ge- 
nerally the fame as that of barley, and it is an 
excellent fattening for fwine and poultry. 

Many of our farmers have cultivated lucerne 
with fuccefs on good rich lands. On a poor foil 
it feldom anfwers well. 

Two- 
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Two-whcckd ploughs arc ufed in gcntral, as 
being mofl: cafy and expeditious s but in heavy 
lmi$ they ufe fwing-ploughs> and two horfes 
always do the work. We fliould froUe at the 
folly of putting four horfes t6 a {rfough in avyfai/, 
becaufe we know it to be unneceflary, except 
where the land abounds with ftone. 

I am> dec* 



The preceding Letter abounds with a great deal of good informa- 
tiont and is written by one who Teems thorovghlj to underftand what 
he writes about* 



Article VL 

On the Culture of Potatoes. 
[By the Rev. Mr. Hjgson, Vicar of Bath-Eafton.] 

Gentlemen, 

T TAVING had many years* experience in cul- 
^ ^ tivating Potatoes, I take the liberty of fend- 
ing a few obfervations thereon^ which are much 

at your fcrvice* 

Potatoes 
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Potafioes fimariAi mbft in n dty fstrfdf l(uuti« 
The groimd iliould be wdft ntanutxul witk rotCM 
horfe-dung; and the ftcd changed dv<<ty year. 
The Chefhire or Lancaftfire kindi anitrer beft 
in the neighbourhood of Bstk Warminftet or 
Farringdon potdtots tiat alio a good change for 
this foil. Thofe from Monmouth sod the ikl« 
jacent parts are not fo good. 

They fhould be planted iafreih grbimdererf 

year. If either frefh or the f»nc feed beplanCed 

u^on the fame foil for two car three years ftac-» 

ceflively, the crops will generally fail, thciiaulni 

come up curled and blighted, and the roots will 

be worm^-ea^n and cankiered. The canafe t>f t&is 

iiiay pBrha|>d be affigned. Every fpecies of plan£ 

is provided by nature with pores of fuch cooftnic-i 

tion and magnitude as are capable of i-eceiring: 

thofc paitieles of nouriflittWnii oAly whofe dimcn* 

lions arc cbrrefpondent td rfi6 faid pores: Hehec 

every fpeefcs muft receive or imbibe iire above-^ 

faid particles only, and rtj«6t all others; and, 

donfequenflyj if the farti^ fpecies be planted, of 

ibwn, upon the fame foil, fw two or three years in 

fticceffion, the greater part of fuch particles, will 

be cxhaufted, and the f*aiits cannot flbuHfh fbr 

vrant of proper nourifiimtilt. 

Potatoes 
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Potatoes fiiould not be planted deeper, than four 
inches or. four inches ; and a half> and the feed or 
fctts Ihould lie one inch or one inch and a half 
above the dung. ; WboJ^ potatpes;, ihpuld be 
planted at the diftahce of two feet and a half or 
three.feetifquare : cuts at the diftance of eighteen 
inches fquare. 

I have feen potatoes planted in this parifh upon 
groornd without dung ten or twelve inches deep, 
and at the Idiftance of eight or nine • inches. 
Thefe crops have always failed, and, as I fuppofe, 
for \mt of proper Jiourilhment. 

^ I have tried the following cxperimj^nt for thefe 
five years laft paft:-*-The. firft year, on the fame 
day, saai in the fame ground, I planted whole 
potatoes, iri rankis, at the diftance of three feet 
Iquare, and cutis of: th^ fame kind at eighteen, 
inches fquare. For the r laft four years I have. 
planted witole potatoes 'at the diftance of two feet, 
and a . half fqiiare, ' aM <?Hts at €igl>teen inches. 
The whole fets were earthed up three or four 
times^ (/. e. las long ^s . the haulm would ftand). 
and aiiE&ar; ranks of the cuts were earthed up alfo. 
The wholfc fcts have ajyi^ays produced a greater 
crop than the cuts, io proportion to the quantity 
■■■'^ ^ of 
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of grounds and the potatoes . have been largef 
and fairer;, ^ Ihaveobferved litdc or no difference 
in the produce of the cutSj whether the ranks be 
earthed up ot not.* This, I think, may be thus 
accounted for:-— if any benefit is to be received 
from earthing up ^ plant, it muft be becaufe more 
nutriment is thereby added through the pores of 
the haulm or ftalk. Now there was fufficient 
room in the ranks that were planted with whole 
Jets to earth them up equally on every fide; but 
not fo in the cuts, for the earth which was added 
on one fide of the plant w^s taken away on the 
other. 

There is a fmall white early fort of pdtatoe, 
which, of late years, has been much cultivated at 
Altringham in Chcftiire. They plant this fpc- 
cies in January, or as foon as the earth is dry. and 
the weather mild. This fpecies ncyer blows; 
but is fit for ufe a month or fix weeks fooner than 
any other kind. 

I have known the following experiment tried 
with good fuccefs: — They plant in October, and 
if there concie any feverc froBt* Without fnow, they 
cover the potatoes with^peafe-haulm, bcanr-ftalks, 
ftraw, or Other light covering. The whole crop 

is 



fe ^g up in May, and ^notf^r fbre immedi^dy 
pQC ift| i^kh itt ^^ d«g ti^ ih October foHowiirg. 
iiiatVe eateft A^wp6taloes thus riSIM ih Aplrili 
Tittle fpetks hatfc beck g^ l^e inCfbdistdd into this 
pariiQi ftom A!trih^*tfi, but they plsht too lite, 
flcwr ewer from froft> not changi die feed. 

law, &c/ J. HIGSON. 



Article VII. ' 

^ fComtnumcated by[ihe Norfplk Agriculture Society. J . 

AT a general quarterly meeting of the Norfolk 
So^tetyfdrthc^htoui^genfieiitoFAgriculture, 

', B. G. DiLui^oHAM, Efcis iathtex^iair, . ^ 

A pttinirdtti of threfe gtiiiiea^ was adjudged to Mel 
^jfe/iy;^ ^^i&/, of Great-Mdlol!, fdrptanting and 

gathering 
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gath'crirfg the beft crop of potatoes, the quantity 
of fiand being one rood,- and the produce ninety- 
one bulhels* . -^ . 

The Society cannot but recofmrhc?fidi iif the 
ftrohgeft terms, a more-general attehtiotf to the 
Sulftirdf of this mofl valuable root. Iff the pre-» 
ftnt inttance, arid that not a very extraordinary 
one, tne labour and expence of the hufbandmaa 
are amply rewarded by the produce, as appears 
from the following particulars of Mr. (Fright's 
experiment. The public too muft reap advanta- 
ges of thd.mofl! important nature, as thepotatoe, 
befides being an excellent wholfome food in va- 
riousr rfto'deiff^f appltcatioh, is well known to make 
a IvS^cet arid' rioiirifhihg bread When mixed in equal 
quarititit&St with' the flour of wheat. 

R is altttbft unneceflary to obferve to the intel- 
ligent farmer, that as good a crop of wheat may 
iHr cXjic^ad^ after well-cultivated potatoes, as in 
any" other ^ mode of hufbandry. 

GdFdilatibn for cultivating oric acre of land with 
Jibtatbes, according to Mr. IVrigbf^ expenccs, and 
the valuation^ of this crop ; 

Vol. I. D One 
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One deep ploughing, ~ — 

Seed 32 buf^cls, at is. per bufhcl, — 
♦Manure 24 loads, at 2s. per load, — 
Expencc of fetting, the weather being fo 
dry that the fets were put in with an 
iron crow, — — 

Hoeing and earthing up feveral times, 

fExpence of taking up, 

Rent and other charges, 



13 2 o 

Produce 364 bufhels, at is. per buflid, 18 40 
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Clear profit, .£• S 2 O 

* It ought to be obfervcdy that only half the expence of manure 
ought properly to be charged to the potatoes, as the land remains in 
£ne order for any lucceeding crop. Nothing is charged by Mr. 
Wright for carriage x>f the crop to market; btit as he has valued 
them at only one (hilling a buihel, which is greatly under the ufual 
market price, it may be fuppofed they were either fold at home, or 
that the expence of carriage, fale, &c. were dedu£led in that eftimate. 

f The price charged in this calculation for taking up the crop 
appearing to us extraordinary, our Secretary was dire^ed to enquire 
particularly into that article. He did fo ; and received for anfwer, 
that Mr. Wright had all his ground ridged up when the crop was 
gathered, for the greater conveniency of getting them out as clean as 
poflible J— 'that he alfo had the crop picked over and feparated into 
two or three difiefrent forts, which took up a conllderable time $— and 
that he gave the people employed visuals and drink all the time» 
which was all included in the general expence mentioned. 

From 
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AB.TICL1 vni. 

AbJiraB of a Letter on the Culture of Potatoes. 

Gentlemen^ 

OF all the roots produced in our fields and 
gardens^ none appears to be of fo much 
confcquence as the potatoe. As food for the 
poor, they are certainly to be preferred to turnips; 
and might be rendered equally ufeful for cattle. 
As a fallow crop, they tend greatly to meliorate 

From this explanation it appears, that an acre of potatoes, produ* 
cing 364 buihels, may probably be taken up in the ufual way for 
about half the ei^nce he has rated it; and when half the expence of 
manure is taken alfo from his eftimate, we think the net profit of an 
acre fo cultivated, and producing fuch a crop, would be at leaft nin« 
pounds. It may perhaps be faid, that in many places the rent of 
fuch land as is proper for this purpofe would be higher than he has 
ftated it; but, admitting this to be the cafe^ the price of the crop 
when ibid would exceed his eftimate fo much as to balance the account. 

To thefe ceitain advantages arifing from the cultivation of potatoes 
as a JFood for; our tables, we wifli to call the attention of our readers 
to a ftill further ufe in which they would be a very profitable pro* 
da£Uon i we mean, for feeding fwine and cattle. For theie purpofes, 
they are an excellent hearty food, and it has been proved by experience 
that fwiae and cattle will eat them very freely, 

D2 the 



the foil 5 being in this rcfpefl; equal to turnips; 
and, in general, pay the owner of the land much 
better. 

Some perfons have objcded to the general 
cultivation of potatoes, from the apprehenfion of 
wanting a market; but while they are* retailed 
out at two (hillings and fix-pence, or even at two 
killings a biifliel, (and it is very rareljf tha| we. 
can purchafc t3tcnvlowef)F thiis appreheftfiah wfll 
begroundlefi. ' i r 

Add to this, that potattdei' may be vety profit- 
ably ufed' as f6od for* cattle ahd^ hogs/ '^^ food 
is better for rearing and fattening the latter. 
Cows ajid oxen will aHjo ^F them freely, and 
^eyar^ mpre e^fijy prefe^ved frcmi. frp^ th^ii, 
turnips: Hence they ivould^ prove an^ ^xdcMenl? 
fuccedaneum. at the fe^fo;i; when. l]^thig /bod is 
mofl: wanted. 

If potaitdcs were ihtfoduced regukrly in the 
farmer's courie of crops, bn^ light good^foife, jgreat 
advantages would enfue. He need ftot'be at the 
trouble and e^pence of haying, xippt^ dugup cjiean^, 
Let him only take up the beft part, and then^ 
turn his fwine in: they will' gather and fitten on* 

^ thc^ 
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the fed, ahd repitf thtir Yalut in the minute thfc^ 
le^rt* behind theto. 

P^taWcS grt)W beft in 4 foil that iS lOtffc and 
dce^, where the f^rfhig of the IrodtS meet the 
ledft <afbftrti5iioti, «id where they dri^l the grfeifeft 
WdrtfriftHtefrt rhdftdaity. On this a'cc6tiilt> ^^hefd 
the quantity intended to be rkifed is i^mall, dig- 
ging is preferable to ploughing^ But if the land 
be ploughed deep and well pulverized, fuccefs 
need hot be dotbted. They ought to be planted 
in lines, eighteen inches afart, and at twelve or 
fourteen inches diftance in each line or row. 
This will give opportunity for earthing them up 
with the hClrte^hdcwTiiff young, which will greatly 
promote their fertility. If the horfe-hoe is not 
intended to be ufed, plant them a foot fquare, 
and earth them up with hand-hoes feveral. times, 
whicfr, althbugh more expenlive, wilF repay the 
coft. 

Care (hould, however, be taken, in the latter 
hoeings efpecially, not to go too near the plants, 
left you cut the ro6tSf ; You need dnly, afrei- th^ 
are weeded- by hamJ> to di*aw up the earth fterft 
the centre round each plant. Vaft quantities 
may be obtained by > little additibnal labour in! 
D3 keeping 
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keeping them cleaiij and the land will be left in 
excellent order for fucceeding crops. It is necef- 
fary to obferve, that the fame kinds ought never 
to be planted twice together on the fame land; 
pox the fame land fet with potatoes more than 
two years at the longcft. When raifed from thie 
feed^ great varieties^ and fome excellent new 
kindsj will be obtained. 



I am, &c. 

Monckton, near Taunton, 
March i, 1779. 



T. PAVIER. 



Article IX. 
S^ate of Agriculture in the IJle of Wight. 
[Communicated by a Gentleman who lately viiited that Ifland.] 
pENTLEMKN, 

HAVING lately been in the Ifle of Wight, 
principally with a view to obtain fome 
authentic information relative to the mode of 
|iu(bandry and produce of that ifland, I have 

fcleaecl 
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feledted the following remarks from notes takea 
on the fpot, and beg leave to prcfcnt them to 
your Society. 

Firft, the Nature of its Soil, 

This ifland is finely diverfified with gcntly- 
rifing hills, and fertile well-watered valleys. The 
hills, being generally cultivated, and abounding 
with fprings, are very fruitful; fome few ex- 
cepted, which afford good feed for Iheep. 

In fome parts, the fpil is gravelly, and abounds 
with flints like that of Hampftiirc, In fome other 
parts, it is a iftrong clay; but, in the general, it 
confifts of a fine hazel loam, mixed with juft 
enough fand to make it work kindly, and render 
it eafily penetrable to the tender fibres of grain 
and plants. 

Being furrounded by the fea, the air, and cort- 
fequently the dews and vapours when condenfed 
and falling in rain, are impregnated with falts, 
which add greatly to the fertility of the foil. 

Rents, are in general from fixteen to twenty-one 
fliillings per acre ; fome meadow-lands, near the 
principal towns, confiderably higher. 

Manures* 
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I WW inf0pme4 by f?Yf ral farofifrs^ ^I^at, 't\\\ 
Vi/;ithin a few years paft, lime was almaft t|»e only 
manure ufed in the ifland, farm-yard dung except- 
ed: but of irnte cbaJk lus beep m^udi fubftituted 
in its ftead. The farmers find, from experience, 
that chalk 'is more operative and lafting. Thirty 
waggon-loads, of forty bufliel§each, are generally 
laid on an acre, and lafl: from ten to fifteen years. 
It is, however, the general opinion, that a fecond 
chalking is of little fervice. Their chalk is of a 
hard kind, both blue and white: the fornier, I 
think, mi^ht with greater propriety be called 
rn.arle, as in texture and quality it yery piuch re- 
fembles the blue marie found in Sbmfrfetlhire; 
but with this difference, that in putting it in vine- 
gar the. effervefcence is not fo ftrong. Of this 
kind they lay twenty loads on an acre; apd I was 
told, that in lands thus chalked more than thirty 
years fince, the benefit is ftill yery apparent. 

In fundry articles of good hufbandry the farmers 
in general feem ftill very remifs. They neither 
gather in their ftubblps, nor confine their cattle to 
the f^roi-yard in wii^ter. fl^rj.ce their ftpck of 
f^rm-yard manure is fj:joall in comparifon of what 
it othcrwifc might be; add to this, that they are 

not 



not in ithc prajaice of jJiggu^g «p tbc bctf^s of . 
their fie^s, or mwng Up heaps pf conoppft. 

lo tWe pstrts co9|iguous to Newport an4 Weft" 
CpTjsesi, the ipil is n^tucf^j ^h? l«»ft f?riiiej but. 
aii great qua^U^ties pf ft«ihie-<J«og arp nnade in 
th^ towi^» .»nd cag^^y tw^ught by the accent 
farmery the dcficienpy i» pr^tiy well fvpplied, a«d 
the prQdu(:e of their Uq4s yearly e^aj tfx that i« * 
other parts of the iAa^ 

Their general inattention to fea^weed* is an- 
other proof of their deficiency in the knowledge 
of manures. 

On the eaft, fouth, apd weft coafts, the fea 
beats with great violence, and throws up vaft 
quantities of weeds on the beach, which nnight be . 
collected with little expsnc^, afKt being noixed in 
compoft with lime and ^pth> or dung, would 
prove a moft valuable and fertilizing manure in 
thpfe places where it is mofl: wanted; 

'^ Wc cannot help expreiHng our furprire, that this excellent 
mantife fhould he fo much jaegLB^iod as it is on the banks of the 
Severn ) but it fefoms ainioft iiqtip^le to make conwnoa, fiuiaers 
fenHble of the advantages ariflng from improvements^ ^ not imtde by 
(heir forefjEithers. 

I enquired 
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I enquired of divers farmers why they did not 
thus apply a treafurc which nature had fo amply 
furnifhed them with. The fubftance of their an- 
fwer was, ^^ that it never had been ufed unlefs to 
^^ mix with chalk for their bean lands, and that 
** they apprehended it promoted the growth of 
*' weeds i* not confidering that whatever promotes 
the growth of weeds muft, for the fame reafon, 
promote the growth of grain, and that its fertili- 
zing the foil is the caufe of both. 

Course of Crops, and Produce per Acre, 

In the Eaftcrn part of the ifland, • the ufual 
courfe of crops is, on a fummer-fallow, 

I Wheat 

a Barley or Oats 

3 Clover and Ray-grafs, one year ; 

4 Wheat, Barley, or Oats. 

About the centre of the ifland, the following 
courfe is moftly adopted:— 



I Turnips 


4 Wheat 


6 Clover 


% Barley 


5 Barley 


7 Wheat. 


3 Clover 







On 
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On the North-Weft part, after a fallow, 

I Wheat 
a Barley, or Oats 

3 Clover and ray-grafs, or hop-clover two 
years:— 

Or^ whipfa is a ftill better courfe, and fmiilar to 
the Norfolk, 

1 Turnips 3 Clover and Ray-grafi 

1 Barley 4 Wheat. 

When they break up clover-lays for wheat, 
they feldom plough more than onces but give 
four ploughings to their fallows. They fow all 
broad-caft, and in general reap from three to four 
cjuarters per acre. 

For Barley, they plough three times, fow four 
bufliels, and the produce is frorp five to fix quar- 
ters per acre on an average. 

For Oats, they plough but once, fow four 
bufliels and a half, and the produce is about five 
quarters on an average in return. 

But on the Southern part, particularly near 
Godlhill, they fow oats after turnips, and reap 

from 
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from eight to nioe quarters per 4cre%**— ^Thcfc 
are very great crops, but the land in this part of 
the ifle is a fine rich loam, which cannot feil of 
producing large crops of whatever ^rain » fown 
upon it. 

On foihe of the fliff cky!^, tfccy pfant Beans; 
and, very unneceffarily, fct nine or ten pecks per 
acre J for the fettir^g of which they pay two^ Ail- 
lings and four-pence p«r bufhel. They never hoc 
them J but, notwithftantiing this bad manage- 
ment, thefe clay 'lands^ are fo rich and well adapted 
to this Ipecics of pulfe, that they produce in gene* 
ral five quarters per; acre. 

The Turnip Hun)andry feems^ to be but ius^ 
perfeftly undcrftood. In the northern part of the 
ifle^they are not hoed at all. In the eafteni- part, 
they plough four times, harrow, and hoe once. 
They feed them all off with fhcep,. and value the 
crop at fifty fhillings per acre. Strange it is, 
that the .proper mode of culture,/ and r^ vahie, 
of this excellent root Ihould be fo little known os 
attended to ! 

Of Clover, they generally cut two tons per 
acre, and then let it run to feed. Sometimes they 

fow 
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fow tares or vetches after clover, and moftly cut 
them green for horfcs. In the fouth- weft parts, 
they fometimes fow them for feeding fheep. 

On fome of their moft fandy lands, they fow 
buck-wheat, but the quantity is fmalt, and it is 
only ufed for fattening fwine. 

The pafturerlands,, eipecially ia the valleys, arc 
veiy rich, wd produce excellent hay, whicft is 
ftacked ixi the neateft aadbejt, manner I ever faw,- 
But asi moil; of 'the f^fniers Ic^ep dairics>.the»^eat- 
eft part of the gr^s ^fedoff. To each cow they 
allot one acre and a half of grais. Their cows arc 
moftly of the ^d?rney ,brecd,.many of which yield 
tij^i. 5ound3 of butter per weekb Their winter 
food is ftraw before calving> and then hay. ,. 

Where thj^ lands are wet, they make excellent 
covered drainsj^ with chalk and heath or ling. I 
e^Kamined fome, and never, law any executed, in a 
bietter manner.: Many qukkThedgesi have; been 
raifed within thefe twenty years, and ar^ in. fine 
order; but in ditching the farmers appear to be 

y^ry defipient, 

■ *-•(. 

I am, &a« 

May 8, 1779. Article 
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AUTICLE X. 

On the Difeafe called the Goggles itrSbeep^ 
[By a Gentleman in Watfhire.] 

Gentlemen, 

WITHIN thefc few years, we have had a 
difeafe among the (heep, now generally 
known by the name of the Goggles i a. difeafe which 
Has deftroyed fome iti every flock round this 
county, and made great havock in many. 

The (heep moft fubjeft to it are two teeth. It is 
flot infedlious, but hereditary, and undoubtedly 
runs in the blood. It has no affinity with giddi- 
nefs, for they do not run round. It moft refem- 
bles the ftaggers in lambs, with this difference, 
that whereas ftaggery lambs (hew a weakncfs 
before, and fall forward, goggly Iheep fhew a 
weaknefs behind, and fall backward, when forced 
to run. 

When firft obferved to be difeafed, their ears 
drop, and they rub their tails much more than 
other (hccpi they then difcover the weaknefs 

above- 
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above-mentioned, and grow poorer and weaker 
till they cannot drag their limbs behind them, 
and at length die. 

I have examined a few, and found the vifcera 
all found. I have blooded one, and found no 
inflammatory cruft. I can neither myfelf ima- 
ginc, nor find one who can venture even to con- 
jedlure, the caufe.* As it is a matter of confc- 
quence, perhaps, were you to make it the fubjefl: 
of the two following premiums, it might be a 
means of flopping its progirefs: the firft, to the 
furgcon whp Ihall diflefl: the greateft number of 
goggly fheep, and give the moft accurate dc- 
fcription, with the beft obfervations on the difeafej 
and the fecond,' to the perfon who fliall difcover 
an efieftual cure. 

I am. Gentlemen, &c* 



* It has been fuggefted to us^ that the feat of this difeafe> moft. 
probably^ i» in the fpin^l marrow. 



Article 
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Article XL 

Defcription of a newly-invented Machine for 
Raking Summer^Corn Stubbles^ 

A^Otll^ tKree years fmce I foundf fome diffi- 
cutty' in procuring hands to take up my lent 
di- fornnScV corn iii tKe' metliod' lifually pradifed 
ih fKis'cckinty,,that1s^ by fof king the fwarths into 
cockisx attdf rafeng tTie^rourid ^th'|iand-ralces by 
1W>nfren. iMferi are gc^ierally cfnplbycil^ iii forking 
\t. ti fKereTore occurred to me* that an inftru- 
Mtfflf mig]|it\^^^ mad^ tW purpofe oi 

i^'ih'g it By' hand. T kncfw the ^orfollc method 
of doing it by drag-rakes, (as they are called) 
drawn by men 5 but the men were wanting elfc- 
where. rM^d^dft'^ii'fedn a' horfe-rake, made for 
gathering the gramen canine or couch-grafs toge- 
tHet upon ftlfov^ lindi, aftd' knew a farmer who 
had ufed it for his mown wheat ftubbles; but 
this rake being drawn from the end of the beam 
by the horfe, dragging the ends of the teeth upon 
the ground, collefted fuch quantities of weeds^ 
grafs, earth, and (tones with it, as nearly to render 
the corn of no valuer befidcs, it could not be 

ufcd 
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ufcd for clofe-mown ftubWes at all. Having fw 
m^ny years ufcd the Npfibljc ploughs here, I 
thought a rake might be fo conftrui^ied as to go 
jon the brcaft-work of one of thefe ploughs in thiC 
fame manner as the plough itfelf is ufed. 

I therefore had one nude nine feet ^nd a half 
long, and the teeth fix inches afupder. Upon ap- 
plying it in the place of the plough on the brcaft- 
worjc, I found it anfwered extremely weU, except 
that when it met with any confiderablc ^pbftr^c- 
,tion at one end, it drew the other end afl^t. Xp 
remedy tJiis inconvenience, I tpqk^^way 4^ pil- 
lar (the part of the Ip^e^ft-work th^t the ^ea??i 
rcfts upon, and which is raifed higher, or let.dayir^ 
lower, to fink or raife the plough) and had ano- 
ther made to extend about a foot or rather more 
beyond the outfides of the ftandards, ^nd frpip 
each end of the chain, made to let out of take up 
at pleafure, to .each end of the pillar: this kept 
the rake even and fteady. To my great fatisfac- 
tion, I found it fucceed even beyond .my expefta- 
tionj for by means of this breaft-work, it could, 
like the Norfolk plough, be inftanily jfet up or let 
down to the greateft degree of nicety 5 fo that any 
ftubble, whether cut high or low, whether very 
full of grafs or clover, or quite clean, might be 

Vot. 1. E raked 
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raked by it with equal facility ; for the teeth being 
made very much curved, the lower part of the 
back of the teeth refts upon the ground, and the 
points ftand out of it. The weight of the rake 
prefles the teeth clofe to the ground, and the corn 
is gathered into the throat of the rake, without 
digging up the weeds or the foil. The teeth arc 
made fufficiently ftrong to prevent their bending. 
I have found a rake of the length above-men- 
tioned very manageable; whether it would do 
better if made longer muft be left to future ex- 
periments. I was determined to this length by 
the breadth of our gate-ways, being juft enough 
to admit it through them without taking it to 
pieces. 

For perfons who want to reniove it to a diftant: 
part, two fmall wheels might be added, to put on 
occafionally at the ends, to raife the teeth from 
the ground as it is drawn along the road. 

I am fenfible, that if a low wheel were fixed at 
each end, even when in its work, it would greatly 
leflen the friftion, and the horfe would draw it the 
cafier; but it would render it more complex, and, 
perhaps, occafion it not to turn fo eafily at the 
ends of the land. I have, however, had it in idea, 

to 



to fix {bme kind of ftandard on the head of the 
rake for a line, like the. Norfolk plough-lines, to 
come back to, that the man might guide the 
horfe himfelf, and fave the expence of a boy to 
lead him; but to this there feem to arife fome 
objcftions. 

One horfe, and a boy to lead him, with a man 
to clear the rake, will eafily rake twelve acres of 
ftubble in a day; and if two horfes are taken into 
the field, to be ufed alternately, twenty acres 
might be raked in the fame time; but this would 
be hard work for the man. 

The manner of uGng it is as follows: 

The rake being put on the breaft-work of the 
Norfolk plough, in the fame manner ,as the 
ploughs are, the horfe draws it with the fame , 
jtraces, &c. (only in the plough two horfes arc 
ufed, and here but one) and being fet into its 
work to a proper height, according as the ftubble 
is long or fhort, the boy leads the horfe acrofs the 
j-idges, the corn being previoufly put in cocks by 
the forkers; the man follows the rake, and when 
it is filled, he fpeaks to the boy, who ftops the 
hpric, and puts him back a ftep or two. This is 

E 2 done 
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ddne that the man, by drawing the rake back a 
little, may the more eafi)y and fpcedily free it 
from the corns then lifting it up, and the horfe 
inilantly going on, he drops the rake juft beyond 
the ridge thus gathered together. This he repeats 
as often as it is full, till he reaches the end of the 
land. Then he turns, and, coming back by the 
fide of the part raked, empties the rake adjoining 
to the other. By this tnearis the raked corn lies 
in ft rait TOWS acrofs the field, and, when dry, is 
turned if neceflary, gathered up, and carried away. 
•A^I.am fatisfiid it might alfo be adtrantageoufly' 
employed in raking upland hay r ground^ and all 
forts of feed clover-land. 

It may not be amifs to mention, that in the firft 
t»ake I rtiade, the teeth 'were loniy 3 inches aftnuler. 
I feon found they ivere too clofe. Taking, there* 
fore, every other one out, I made another 6 inches 
afunder — the holes in the firft not being ifiiUed up, 
the teeth might, if neceflary, be replaced, and 
then wo\*ld be thick enough to rake any gentle* 
hiatfs lawn which is kfept frequehtly movm. 

I am, your obedient humble fervant, 
TiMmmy Dorfet- GEO. SOSWELL. 

{Mr. Bofwell lately puUiflied an ingemmis Treatife, intitlcd ^n Attempt t$ 
reduce the modern Method of Waterinft Meadovii into a regular fyftem*'\ 
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Article XII. 
On the Cultivation of Clover* 

Gentlemen, Dec. 2Q, 1778, 

AS I apprehend every experiment in Agricul- 
. ture, which is attended with any remarkable 
degree of fuccefs, may be of feme ufe when made 
public, I take the liberty of tranfmitting the fol- 
lowing to your Society, 

A neighbour of mine, who is a very good far- 
mer, had a field containing thirty-eight acres, the 
foil a cold wet clay, which, for fome years after 
he held it, fcarcely paid its rent. Determined, 
however, to try what could be done with it, he 
under-drained it, and in thefpring 1775, mended 
it with turf-earth, digged from the borders of 
fields and highways, mixed with ftable-dung. In 
March he gave it a good ploughing, and fowed it 
with Zealand barley: after the barley came up, 
he threw in ten pounds of the common red clover 
per acre.* The advantages ©f the under-draining 

• Six or fevcn pounds p«r acre \% fuppofcd to be a fufficicnt 
quantity, 

£ 3 and 
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and manure were foon apparent. The barley was 
an exceeding fine crop, producing feven quarters 
per acre on an average throughout the field. 

The following fpring the clover (hot early, and 
in the Tummer proved a very ftrong crop. In 
May he turned in all his cattle, which, by the loth 
of June, had fed it oflf quite bare. He then took 
them out, and let the clover ftand for feed. The 
fummer proving wet, it fucceeded well, and the 
average produce of the field was feven bufliels and 
a half per acre, the whok of which he fold at 
thirty-nine fhillings . per bulhel — amounting to 

As foon as the feed was off, he ploughed the 
field for wheat, and fowed it broad-caft, with the 
red Lammas kind from Kent. The crop was ex- 
cellent, and the produce four quarters per acre. 

With the fame husbandry, I had, laft fummer, 
thirty-nine bufhels of clover- feed from three acres 
of land, notwithftanding the drynefs of the feafon, 
but the land was fomewhat better in quality. 

J. B. 

S d, Effcx. 

Article 
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Article XIII. 

Circular Lift of ^eries/ent by the Society at Bath 
to the High Sheriffs of the different Counties in 
England *y — with the Anjwers tran/mitted by the 

^ High-Sheriff af Suffolk. 

TN June 1778, the Society formed the following 
-*• lift of queries, relative to Agriculture; and 
direded them to be tranfmittcd to the High Sheriff 
of every county, requefting him to procure an- 
fwcrs thereto from fome of the beft farmers, and 
fend to the Society. 

^eriesfrom the Bath Agriculture Society, 

ift. What arc the kinds of foil from which you 
generally obtain the beft crops of wheat, barley, 
peafe, oats, beans, vetches, turnips, carrots, and 
cabbages? And what are the ufual quantities of 
feed fown, and the average annual produce per 
acre Winchefter meafure i 

adly. What is the ufual courfe of crops adopted 
by your beft Farmers on the different foils ? 

2dly. What manure now generally in ufc do ybu 
find moft fcrviceable, on the following foils refpec- 

. tively. 
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tively, viz. Stiff clays, light fand, gravelly, moory, 
cold and wet, or what is called ftone brafli land ? 
what quantities are the feveral manures laid ort 
per acre, — at what feafon, — and how long will 
each laft without renewal? 

j^hly. Have you difcovered any new manure 
more efficacious than thofe generally ufed, and 
which may be eafily obtained in large quantities ? 
if fo, what is it, when and how applied? 

^tbly. What is the bcft top-dreffing for cold wet 
paftures, which cannot be eafily drained? 

Sthly. What materials do you find beft and moft 
lafling for drains, or land ditches ? 

"jthly. What arc the kinds of wood which you 
have found from experience to thrive beft on 
bleak barren foils, cold fwampy bogs, and black 
moory ground? 

^tbly. What are your methods of raifing lu- 
cerne, faintfoin, and burnet? — On what lands do 
you find them to anfwcr beft, and what the ave- 
rage produce? 

^tbly. How 
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gthly. How IS your turnip hufbandry condudedj 
and what is the beft method of preventing orftop- 
ping the ravages of the fly on the young plants? 

lothlj. Do you prefer the drill to the broad-caft 
method of fowing graini*-^in what inftanceSj and 
on what foils ? 

11 tbly. What is the comparative advantage of 
ufing oxen inftead of horfes in hufbandry? 

I itbly. What have you found to be the moft effec* 
Cual preventative or remedy for the rot in Iheep? 

ij/^/k. What new improvements have you made 
or adopted in implements of hufbandry ? 

To the above Queries the Sheriff of the county 
of Suffolk favoured the Society with the following 
Anfwersj which he informed them were givea 
him by a very good farmer, and approved by all 
who had feen them, 

^0 tbefirft and/econd. — Good flrong mixed foil. 
Wheat on a clover-lay, after one year, once 
ploughed, andfown broad-cafl, with ten pecks per 
acre, well harrowed in; — average produce, from 
three quarters and a half to four quarters per acre. 

To 
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To prepare for Turnips, the year following, 
fummer-till the landj turn in the wheat-ftubble 
about December a moderate depth, and let it 
reft till the March following : harrow it well ; 
then turn it in fomewhat deeper, below the firfl; 
ploughing, the deeper the better ; for turnips 
thrive beft where there is a plenty of deep mould* 
In May repeat the harrowing, and turn it up 
with a fine rift balk. After it has taken the be- 
nefit of the fun, harrow it down, and gather out 
the fpire-grafs, &c, which fhould be burnt in 
heaps upon the land. If it is not clean, repeat 
this a fecond time 5 then give it a clean earthy 
and harrow it down. Manure it with twelve 
loads of fhort dung, or eighteen of long dung per 
acre. At Midfummer plough the dung in a good 
depth with a clofe furrow, and fow the feed clofe 
after the plough. Sow from one pint and a half 
to two pints and a half per acre, as the feafon and 
quality of the land may require. In a month the 
plants will be fit to hoe. When they nearly cover 
the land, hoe them a fecond time, with a feven or 
nine-inch hoe, and leave the plants at leaft four- 
teen inches afunder. The price of hoeing here 
is generally four fhillings and four-pence per acre 
the firft time, and two fhillings and two-pence the 
fecond. Set them out at leaft a foot diftant from 

each 
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each other. A good crop will produce from 
thirty to forty cart loads per acre, which for many 
years paft, have fold for from three to four pounds 
per acre. 

adly. To prepare for Barley to lay in with 
Clover, plough the faid lands in February, as they 
are preparing and clearing off the turnips. Two 
Jtriring dLVidi ont fowing-eartbs will be fufEcient. 
Three bufhels per acre, well harrowed in, will be 
a good feeding. Then throw in broad-caft from 
nine to twelve pounds of clover-feed* per acre, 
ftruck over with a light harrow* Roll it down, 
or otherwife, as the feafon proves wet or dry. 
Average produce, from, three to five quarters per 
acre. The following year clover, two crops in 
the feafon j firft mowing in June, the latter in 
Septembers the general produce from three to 
four tons per acre. In Odober fow the clover- 
ftubble with wheat, as above direfted, without 
manuring, or it will be winter-proud if the land 
be rich. , 



* We apprehend fix or eight pounds of clover-feed would be fuHy 
fuf&clent i and that the clover Ihould not be fown earlier than a fort- 
night after the barley. If they are fown together, the clover, in rich 
lands efpecially, will be apt to get above, and choak the barley crop. 

^dly. To 



^Jfy. To improve ftifF Clay-Lands, lay on 
coarfe wafh-fand, cinder-duft, wood-aQies, ftreet- 
dirt, or ant-hills quartered, taken up and burnt. 
Thefe mixed together, and laid on from thirty to 
forty cart-loads per acre, will laft twenty years. 
If in plough tilth, keep it up with good rotten 
dung. If the land is not kind for clover, fummer- 
tilth for wheat. Small beans, vetches, and grey 
peafe, will make prbvifion for wheat, if clean and 
well-conditioned. Red Lammas wheat is beft for 
cold lands. Vetches cut green are excellent fod- 
der for horfes — iffeeded, they yield from two to 
two quarters and a half per acre; grey peafe, 
three quarters: Wheat does well after them. 

The above land, if laid down for three or four 
years until it becomes a thick flag, and then co- 
vered on the flag with forty tons of clay, or twenty 
tons of marie, or twelve tons of foapers' aflies, per 
acre, will produce good corn and clover for 
twenty years. 

For gravelly, cold, or wet lands, under-drain, 
if it lays with a proper fall; — by thus removing the 
caufe, the eflTeft will ccafe. Summer-tilth, and 
make it clean; lay on from thirty to forty loads of 
fand per acre, if a little loamy, the better; or 

about 
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about fixteen loads of the above-mentioned com- 
poftj or ten or twelve tons of foapcrs' allies, laid 
on in hard froft, will anfwer well. 

/^bly. We have not difcovered any new manure 
more eflBcacious than thofe above-mentioned. 
The burning of clay in kilns has been talked of^ 
but not yet praftifed. 

^tbly. In cold wet paftures that cannot be 
under-^drained, make open drains, floped off eafy 
on each JQdej keep them open, and make them 
with proper falls: then lay on foot, lime, or lime- 
rubbifli, foapers' alhes, ftrect-dirt, &c. about 
fourteen loads per acre, and it will laft fourteen 
ox fixteen years. 

6tbly. Materials for under-draining are, alders 
and fallows, or ling and black-thorn buflies, cut 
^nd laid in green, covered with peafe or wheat- 
ftraw, and above it ftrong clay. Drains thus 
made will laft twenty years. 

'jthly. Tlie kinds of wood we find to flourifli 
beft on boggy foils are, alder, fallow, willow, and 
poplar. Scotch fir does well in a barren foil, 
cl|>ecially if it has a gravelly bottom. 

%tbly. 
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ifhfy. Thefe grafles are not raifed with us. 

lothly. We moflly prefer the broad-caft to the 
drill hufbandry. 

Jithly. We know of no other advantage in 
the ufe of oxen, than that of keeping lefs flock; 
as horfes are more expeditious, and will pay for 
their keeping by extra labour. 

i2tbly. The moft efFeftual preventative for 
the rot in fheep is to keep them on dry land ; it 
being found, by general experience, that wet lands 
bring the rot upon them, efpecially if the feed is 
bare. In order to cure them, many experiments 
have been tried, but to little purpofe. 

i^tbly. Few new improvements in implements 
of hufbandry, that are of much confequence, 
have been made or adopted in this part of the 
country. 

General Rides for the Improvement of Lands^ by 
Claying and Marling^ as praSliced by us. 

I. Lands that have been many years in plough 
tilth, and are become foul, may be made clean by 

a fummer- 
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a fummcr- tilth* When this is done, lay on from 
fixty to eighty tons of clay, or from twenty 
to thirty tons of marie, per acre. Work it well 
into the lands, and then fow turnips as before- 
direfted. Feed the turnips off, or at Icaft half: 
by the treading of the cattle and their manure, 
the clay will incorporate and work more kindly 
with the foil. The fpring following fow it with 
barley. Or, 

To clay .upon a clover ftubble before the wheat 
is fown, is a very good method 5 — it will be fit for 
a fummer-tilth the next year. 

a. To improve wafte or heath-lands, clay or 
marie on the flag, from thirty to forty loads of 
marie, or one hundred and twenty tons of clay, 
per acre. Turn if in with a good whelming- 
plough, a moderate depth, in the beginning of 
Februarys the fooner the better. If the foil be 
red and Tandy, fow it with white oats. If a black 
gravelly foil, fow black oats in the middle of 
March, at leafl: four bufhels per acre. As foon as 
the crop is off, fow fix pecks of rye per acre on one 
ploughing: this will make excellent Iheep-feed, 
and expofe the clay to the winter frofts: then 
•fummer-tilth for turnips^ feed them off in March 

with 
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fwith ihccp or other bc^fts. Sucji manuring is 
i)^(t ifbr fuch Ismids. 

If it is a kind of loamy foil, fow barleys if a 
fcladk gravel, oats. Experience teaches know^ 
Jedge. Try a lay of clover with the following 
mixture, viz. clover-feed, and black and white 
nonfuch. If the lay takes. Jet red wheat upon k 
—fuch lands fometimes produce three quarters 
per acre. When they begin to wear out, improve 
ihem by the following method: — lay them down 
wth fuch grafs-feeds as fhall be thought proper, 
and let them reft for three or four years till liicy 
become a flag. 

Another method of improving fuch lands is^ 
to lay them up againft winter in round ridges, four 
furrows on a ridge. Early in the fpring, or 
ifooner if the feafon will admit, turn it back, an0 
make an early fummer tilth ; then fow it with 
buck-wheat, fix pecks per acre, ^nd let <:lover 
follow, as above direfted. Forbear feeding it in 
the fpring, as iiich land will nor bear treading. 

It will anfwer to lay it down with any k.ind •of 
grafs-fceds in the above method, and for a longer 
time. Let the land be well drained, forwhcrcvw 

the 
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the water ftands> the clover will decay. Sow. 
buck wheat the latter eiid of May ; it will pro* 
duce three quarters per acre. 

On ftrong rich lands, clover lays mth nonfuch^ 
pi" any ftrong flag,y^/ wheat, as it will anfwef far 
better than fowing it broad-caft. . Three pecks 
and a half per acre, fet in two rows on each flag, 
is fufficieiit. Strike it over with a ligjit harrow 
bufheci. The faving of feed more than pays the 
planting when wheat is only 5s. the bufliel ; the 
price of planting from eight to ten lliillin'gs per 
acre.* Small tick beans, 7s. per acbe planting, 
hoeing 6s.. j .produce 3 4- qtJarters to 4 quarters 
per acre. Windfor tick beans, 7s. planting; 6s. 
hoeing J produce four to five quarter^'per acre. 



* ■ 

Article XIV» 
On the Ufe and EffeB of Makle in Norfolk, 

[By a Gentleman Fanner in tj^at county*] 

Gentlitmek, Jkf^rf£»>-i778* 

IN iiiifwef to your^enquiries refpeftirig the ufe of 
mstrle in this county/otii' farmers feldom lay it 
on pafture, but conftiintly 6ri' arable land, front 

* The expence is now reduced td aboUt fx ihlllings pei- acre. 

• F flirty 
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thirty to eighty, and, in fomc inftanccs, to one 
hundred loads per acre.. By a load, 1 mean as 
much as a cart and three horfes can draw. They 
prefer laying it on a clover and ray-grafs, or a 
barley Hubble, or layer, a year before it is plough- 
ed in. By this means it is more intimately mixed 
with the upper part of the foil, and will not be fo 
foon buried by the plough, as when laid on and 
turned in immediately. 

The marie moftly found with us is, a white pure . 
calcareous fubftance like chalk, but fat and unftu- 
ous. When it is met with of any other colour, 
ouf farmers will fcarcely be perfuaded it can be 
marie. This I experienced a few years fince, up- 
on difcovering in my park a fine light brown, or 
rather dove-coloured marie, with every other pro- 
perty like the white. 

The efFeft of marie has been very great indeed 
in this county, having advanced the rent of lands 
upon which it has been laid, in fomc inftances, 
from Haifa crown to ten fhillings an acre andup-^ 
wards. This improvement has been chiefly made 
on light fandy foils -, but marlc has been found 
beneficial on all foils. The general opinion with 
us is, that it not only gives tenacity to the foil, 

but 
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but afts alfo as a manure by virtue of its falts. 
Our farmers, after the firft dreffing of marie alone, ^ 
mix it with dung or compofr, and think it much 
improved thereby. 

When I fay our farmers, I mean the Norfolk 
farmers, for I do not know that there is one marlc 
pit within two or three miles of me J or that any 
marie has been difcov.ered within that diftance, 
except what I mentioned to have found in my own 
park,' which was applied wholly on the grafs there- 
of, being no more than what was dug out of »a 
foffe I was making. 

Our ufe of lime is trivial ; and no great benefit 
has been found to refult from it here : but this is 
entirely owing to its having been ufed in fuch fmall 
proportions as qould not pofiibly have much efFeft. 
This, however, is no arguntent againft the ufe of 
lime : by alike management, dung, or any other 
manure, would prove equally uCelefs. 

Yourideaof the turnip hufbandry is perfeftly 
juft 5 but an effeftual method to prevent the ra- 
vages.ofthe fly .remains, and I fear will ftill re- 
main, a defideratum in hufbandry, 

* F 2 One 
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One obfervation, made by our farmers, I have 
generally found to be juft 5 to wit, that the mif- 
chief is greateft in the midft of the land ; and have 
frequently found, that when every other part of the 
crop was deftroyed, two or three ridges next the 
hedges have efcaped all injury. This, with fome 
other particulars, carefully attended to, may, 
hereafter, lead to fome method of preventing the 
eviU 

I am, &c. 



Article XV. 
On Feeding Wheat in the Spring with Sheep. 
[By a Gentleman Farmer in Eflex.] 
Gentlemen, 

I Now comply with your requeft in giving you 
my thoughts on the prafticc of feeding off 
wheat with Iheep in the fpring, and alfo an account 
of my fuccefs therein laft fpring. 

This practice ought not to be generally adopN 
cd, even where the crop is rank, or, as wc term it, 
winter-proud I becaufe, in many cafes, it would not 

anfwcr 
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anfwer any good purpofe, but, on the contrary, in- 
jure the crop. In fome in (lances, however, it has 
fucceeded, and the advantages are thcfe : — it af- 
fords feed for ewes and wethers when turnips are 
over, and before the fpring feed conties in j it 
caufes the wheat to branch out into a greaternum- 
bcr of ftalks than it would otherwifc do, and, of 
courfe, the crop is increafed : by the warnnth of 
the fheep when lying on it, and the manure thejr 
leave, the crop is brought forwarder, and the grain 
heavier than it otherwife would be. In light lands 
efpecially, the treading of the Iheep fixes the earth 
about the roots of the cern, and caufes the ground 
to retainits moillure longer in a dry fpring. 

On the other hand, this pradtice is liable to the 
following difadvantages : — in fome lands it checks 
the growth of the corn, and makes the fecond 
fhoots weak and fmall — of courfe the ears will be 
fmall, and the grain light in proportion ; — in foul 
lands and a wet feafon, it gives opportunity for the 
•weeds to rife above the corn fo as to choak it. 
Sheep are alfo apt to bite off the knot of the plant.* 

• To prevent this, the Farmer fliould turn them in hungry, and 
take them out as foon as they have filled their bellies. When hun- 
gry, they will eat the leaves of the plant 5 but when their hunger is 
fatiated, they will pick out the knot or crown of the plant, that be<* 
in^ thf moft fweet and delicate. 

F 2 This 
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This pradlice anfwers beft on clean land, and a 
light foil. Here the treading of the fheep is of 
fervice ; and there is no danger of the weeds rifing 
fo as to injure the crop. 

In September 1777, I fowed fourteen acres of 
wheat, which, foon after Chriftmas, feemed winter- 
proud. The foil was a loofe loam, and I had laid 
on plenty of dung. In the beginning of February, 
I turned, about fixty (heep into the field, and fed it 
down i but the weather coming in milder than I 
expcfted, the weeds produced by the dung got fo 
much a-head of the wheat, that the crop was a 
very poor on'e-^not more than nineteen bufhels 
per acre, 

I had another field of wheat, which was poor 
land, and being a turnip-fallow, was clean, and had 
not been manured. In February, I obferved the 
plants to be fmall, and to (land thin, and therefore 
turned in fome fheep, thinking it would caufe the 
plants to throw out more fidp ftems. The knot of 
the plants not being much above ground, there was 
r.o danger in that refpeft : the experiment fuc- 
cceded, and I reaped near four quarters per acre. 

From the clofeft obfervation, J[ find that wheat 
©light not to be fed down with flieep, unlefs it be 

very 
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very rank in January ; and that fuch only ftiould 
be fed as was fown early on land that is neither 
rich with dung nor weedy. 

After it is fed, if the land be clean, a top-dref- 
fing of foot, alhes, malt-duft, &c. will greatly 
cfierifh the crop. I have experienced this in many 
inftances, and can fafely reconii-nend the pradlice. 



I am, &c. 
'Jan. 24, 1779. 


P. 


W. 


Article XVI. 







Method of making Ponds in dry Countries^ for 
Watering Sheep and CattJe. 

[Communicated by a Gentleman near Beverly.] 

MARK out a circular piece of ground, whofc 
diameter is^rwenty yards, (more or lefs) and 
dig out one foot of earth, fo as to leave the fides 
perpendicular that depth. Then begin to form it 
in the fliape of a wooden milk bowl, till the per- 
pendicular depth in the centre be four feet and 
a half or five feet. On the bottom and fides 
F 4 fpread 
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fpread lime, finely powdered, two or three inches 
thick. On this lime lay well-tempered clay, fix 
or feven inches thick. This clay, when laid on^ 
muft be well worked with circular beaters of a foot 
diameter and three inches thick, firft ufing the out- 
fide edge of the beater, which will indent the clay, 
then ufe the flat fide, fo as to leave it with a fmooth 
furface. Upon the clay thus prepared, lay gravel 
or chalkftone fix inches thick. The gravel fliould 
have both the finer and coarfer parts fcreened from 
it. No more clay fliould be prepared for the gra- 
vel than can be laid and covered the fame day, as 
heat or frofl: will be equally apt to catch it, which 
muft be particularly guarded againft, as it would 
occafion the pond to lofe its water. After the 
gravel is laid in, nothing more is neceflfary. 

A piece of.ground fhould be chofen for this pur- 
pofe, to which there is a defcent from all fides, if 
it can be found in -a proper fituation. 

Winter, or early in the fpring, are the beft fca- 
fons for making thefe ponds or refervoirs. 

Lay each material of equal thicknefs from the 
centre to the edges of the pond. 



If 
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If lime can be made fine enough without the ufc 
of water, fo much the better: if not, ufe as little 
water as poffible. — The clay (hould have no n^ore 
water than will fervc to make it work kindly. 

In this manner ponds may be made of any fize, 
the diameter and depth being kept nearly in the 
fame proportioh as above-direfted. 

After I left Bath the laft fummer, and before the 
end of the long drought, I faw in a field one of 
thefe ponds nearly two-thirds full of water, al- 
though many cattle, Iheep, and horfcs, had grazed 
there fince the beginning of May. 

Jan. 27, 1779* ^ I am, &c. 



Article XVII. 

Experiments on Plants eaten or rge£led by Cattle^ 

Sheep, and Hogs, recommended. 

Gentlemen, 

EVER fince you did me the honour of elefting 
me a correfpondent member of your Society, 
I have wifhed to contribute to its fuccefs, by fend- 
ing fomcthing that might prove ufeful in pronio- 
ting the objedts of yout undertakings 

The 
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The ufe of botanic fciencc has been principally 
rcftridcd to me(|icine, but it certainly has a natu- 
ral and rnfeparable connexion with agriculture ; 
fbme of the moft important branches of which de- 
pend on the knowledge of it, particularly that 
which rcfpefls the feeding of cattle. 

That Agriculture has not been ftudied, or en- 
couraged in proportion to its great importance, or 
advanced with equal rapidity as divers other arts 
or branches of knowledge, is a fadt generally ad- 
mitted. 

From an indubitable conviftion of this truths 
we may date the origin of thofe public inftitutions 
for its fupport and improvement which refleft ho- 
nour on our age and nation. 

The commendable fpirit which appears in the 
Society inftituted at Bath, furnifhes encourage- 
ment to hope that agriculture will receive much 
additional improvement in your counties j and as 
a well-wifher to the undertaking, I beg leave to 
throw a few remarks before you on a fubjeft not 
i^nworthy your attention. 

It is well known that graflcs furnifh the princi- 
pal food of our cattle j but among the natural 

clafTes 
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clafles of plants, there are many, of the leguminous 
tribe elpecially, on which they feed with avidity. 

' Numerous inftances, however, occur of one clafs 
of animals feeding eagerly on thofe plants which 
others refufe to touch. Plants, that are noxious 
and even poifonous to fome animals, are freely 
eaten by others without the lead inconvenience, — 
Hence it feems that there is a peculiar ftrufture in 
the veffels of each fpecics of beafts, to which only 
the particles of different vegetables are refpeflively 
adapted. But there has not, to my knowledge, 
been any regular cburfe of experiments made in 
England for afcertaining precifely the fcveral fpe- 
cics of plants thus eaten or rejefted, or a regular 
lift formed ^nd publiflied of thofe that are noxi- 
ous. Such a courfe of experiments is greatly 
wanted, and would doubtlefs be produftive of 
fnuch benefit to the public. 

The. celebrated Linnaeus fuperintended a great 
attempt of this kind in Sweden many years fince, 
the refult of which may be feen in the fecond vo- 
lume of Amaenitates Academicae, and is, 1 think, 
highly deferving your attention. 

It was in his Dalekarlian Journey that Linnasu^ 
conceived the firft dcfign of this great work. In 

that 
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that tour he found that his horfes left untouched, 
among other plants, the following : Meadow- 
fwcet, great wild valerian, lilly of the valley, ange- 
lica, rofe-bay willow, marfli cinquefoil, mountain 
and globe crowfoot, cranefbill, yellow wotfsbahei 
and feveral flirubs. Soon after his return, he and 
fome of his pupils fct about the work. Above two 
thaufand experiments were made on horned cattle, 
flieep, horfes, hogs, and goats, with the fole view 
of determining what kinds of vegetables thoie fe-- 
vcral animals would eat or rejcdt. 

Theft experiments being made with grrar care 
and accuracy, the refuit v^them muft on the whole 
be true and conclufive, as it has a real foundation 
in that unerring iaw of inftin£t, cftabliflied by the 
God of nature in the whole brute creation. 

As thefe experiments were made on the indige- 
nous plants of Sweden, they can only be decifive 
here with refpeft to plants common to both coun- 
tries J but as they take in the greater part of Eng- 
lifh plants, they would greatly facilitate an attempt 
-pf the fame kind in this kingdom. 

Three-fourths of the plants growing with us are 
the fame as thofe in Sweden on which experiments 

have 
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have been made. One foxirtlajr only, remains to 
make new experiments upon. The undertaking 
would, therefore, not be fo gwat or difficult to ac- 
complifh as at the firft view it may appear to be* 
The country round Bath, confiding of great vari- 
ety of foil and furface, is particularly favourable 
for fuch a work. Fenny ground and the fea co^ 
are not too remote to be vifited on the occafton^ 

The advantages arifing from this courfc of ex- 
periments being rendered complete, would be im- 
portant and lading. Poifonous and noxious plants 
might be eradicated. The farmer would kptow 
with certainty what to cultivate and what t-^-jre- 
je£t. Fen lands might be rendered valuable by, the 
introduftion Qf plants fuited to the foil. By im- 
proving the produce of pafture land> our liay 
would be finer and better i and in proportKm as 
the food of cattle is purely what inftinft points 
out to them, their flelh muft be finer, and better 
adapted to human food, than when fupplied 
-with a mixture of juices of an unfriendly or 
noxious quality. 

I am, &c. 

X. Y. Z. 

Ik 

Articljb 
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Article XVIII. 

On the Bulk and Increafe in Growth of fome 
remarkable Timber Trees. 

Gentlemen, 

I Herewith fend you inclofcd a letter which I 
lately received from a moft worthy and ingeni- 
ous gentleman of this county, whofe accuracy and 
fidelity cannot be doubted ; the fubjeft of it is 
both curious and entertaining, whilft it will at the 
fame time afford an opportunity of drawing from 
itconclufions the moft ufeful and interefting to the 
public. You will perceive, that I am permitted by 
my friend to communicate it to your truly patrio- 
tic Society, whofe condefcenfion in having ho- 
noured me with the title of a Member of it, as it 
claims every mark of refpeft, and every attention 
I can poffibly pay to their views and inclinations, 
fo it would have left me without excufe had I 
omitted adding this valuable performance to their 
colleftion, which, will, I prefume, be enriched 
by it. 

I am, with particular refpeft, your's, &c. 

Haheh near Norwich THOMAS BEEVOR. 

OS. 11, 1779, 

' Dear 
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^ Dear Sir, Sirattm^Ofi. i, 1779. 

* IN compliance with your requcft, I htrc fend 
you the nrfeafurcs of fome of the largeft trees, taken 
by myfelf, in feveral rambles about the kingdom* 
But although I have been in parts of every county 
ofEngland and Wales, perhaps larger than thefe 
may have efcaped my fearch ; as I never heard <rf' 
Nihe Demary oak by Blandford, until I read Mn 
Hutchinfon^s account of it in his hiftory of Dor- 
fetfliire. The largeft oak I have feen is that at 
Cowthorp, or Cohfthorp, near Wctherby in York- 
ihire, of which the ingeaious Dr. Hunter gives % 
plate in his edition of Evelyn's Silva. The Dodsor 
calls this tree 48 feet circumference at j i^t from 
the ground \ and I found it in 1768, at 4 feet, 40 1 
6 in. 5 and at 5 feet, 36 f. 6 in. j and at 6 foet, yi L 
i in. — Here to fave repetition, 5 feet is the height 
I always meafure at, as eafierto fee. the. level of 
the ftring, and alfo being clearer of the fwellings 
of the roots. 

' In 1759J the O^Kvi HoltForeft, nearBendey, 
was, at 7 feet, 34 f. There is a large excrefoencc 
at 5 and 6 feet, that would render the meafure un- 
fair. In'1778, this tree was increafedhalf an inch, 
in 1 9 years.' It does not appear to be hollow, bu-t, 
by the trifling increafe,! conclude it not found. 

Tie 
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' The Fairtop Oak in Epping Foreft, feeming 
found in 1754, and the .Earl of Thaaet's hollow 
Oak, in Whinfield-park in Weftmoreknd, in 1765, 
were both 31 f. 9 in. 

* The handfomeft Oak I ever faw was in the 
Earl of PowisX noble park by Ludlow, in 1757, 
though jt ^as but 16 f. 3 in. But it ran quite 
ftrait, and qlear of arms, I believe, near full 69 
feet, apd had a large and fine head* 

* In Bene! church-yar4> 3 itiilcs north of Dun- 
barton, in Scotland, in i768> a very flourifhing 

^ A(h, 16 f. 9 in. 

' In 1754, a fine Wych Elm by Bradley church, 
in Suffolk, 25 f. 5I in. J in 1767, this Jrce was 26 
feet 3 in. Increafed 9! in. in 13 years* 

* I have a hollow Wych Elm by Stratton church, 
at 4 feet, 29 f. 6 in. ; and I had, in 17^0, in my old 
parkin Hevingham, a headed Alder at 4 feet, 
16 f. 2| inches. 

' In 1755, your Hawthorn, by Hethcl church, 
was, at 4 ff et, 9 f. li in. and one arm extended 
above 7 yards. 

^Thc 
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* The talleft trees that I have feen were Spruce 
and Silver Firs, in the vallies in Switzerland. I faw 
feveral firs in the dock -yard in Venice above 40 
yards long; and one of 39 yards was 18 inches 
diameter at the frnall end, I was told they came 
from Switzerland. 

* In Lord Petre's old park, at Writtlc in Eflex, 
in 1764, 1 found a Hornbeam above 12 feet; and 
the old Chefnut, (very hollow) at ji feet, the Icaft 
part 42 f. 5 in. j at 5 feet, 46 f. i in, ; and at 6 
feet, 49 f. 51^ inches 

* In 1759, the chefnut in Lord Ducie's garden, 
at Tort worth in Glocefterlhire, was at 6 fccty (the 
loweft I could meafure it, as the garden-wall joins 
to the tree on two fides) 46 f. 6 in. j it did not appear 
hollow, but had very few and fmall boughs : as I 
took the meafure in a heavy rain, and did not mea- 
fure the firing till after I returned to the inn, I can- 
jQOt fo well anfwer for this, as the other meafures. 

^ I omit beech, birch, maple, abele, &c. as I 
have heard of much larger trees of thofe forts than 
I have feen. 

* Perhaps an account of the annual increafe of 
fome trees will not be foreign to your purpofe. — 

Vol. L G You 
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You know it is difficult to difcover the age of old 
trees, as very few old planters kept regifters of 
their plantations. 

^ I have feen a memorandum of aformerRedtor 
of Hevingham, wherein is written, that " in 1610 
*^ he planted two chefnuts by his church porch j" 
the largeft was, laft autumn 1778, I4f. ii inches, 
or 1764- inches in 168 years. Suppofmg the tree 
to have been gf inches when planted, you fee it in- 
creafed an. inch yearly. — And I have a deed be- 
tween an anceftor of mine, as Lord of the manor 
of Stratton, and his copyhold tenants, upon his 
inclofing fome of the wafte, wherein the abuttal to 
the weft is upon the road leading from Hevingham 
to Norwich, which you know cannot be miftaken: 
the date is 1580, and the largeft oak on thatbankj 
at 4 feet, was, laft autumn 1778, 16 f. 34- inches, 
or 1954- inches in 198 years. 

* Now, from the increafe of the Bentley oak, and 
the two laft-named trees, I conclude the Tortworth 
chefnut is not lefs than iioo years old; perhaps 
it may be much older* 

* I offer you the following calculation for your 
amufementi from its vaft bulk, you muft conclude 

it 
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it was a very healthful tree. Siippofe it increafcd 
,an inch and quarter yearly the firft century, an inch 
the fecond, . three quarters the third, half an inch 
cthe fourth, one third the fifth, and thirty iqche.s 
each century for th^ fecond 500 years, and a little 
Icfs than a quarter for the eleventh century; the 
account will ftand thus : 

Inches. 
The firft century, at an inch and quarter, — 125 

Second di^o at one inch ------100 

.Third ditto at three quarters - - - 75 

Fourth ditto at half an inch - - - 50 

Fifth ditto at one third of an inch - - 33^ 

Second 500 years at 30 inches per century - 150 

Eleventh century at 241 inches - - 24I 

46 feet and a half^ or 558 i. 

';There is a tradition, that this tree was called 
- the -great cbe<hut in King John's time 5 and 
>fuppo(iiig it ^rew in this proportion, it was 546 
>yciars old when he came to the throne, and eleven 
fjaftds in circumference. 

^:Sir R.-Atkins, in his biftory of Glpceiterfhire, 

•J[p.4L3)£aysj * by tradition this tree was growing iji 

"^.King John*s reign, and is 19 yards ia qpnipafs / 

candI.bclkYeitisatlcaft.fo large near the earth. 

' G 2 Now 
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Now, although I have fufficient proof of young 
trees incrcafing much rnorc than my fuppofed 
growth of this chefnut, yet perhaps I have allowed 
fufEciently for that tree, as it grows on aftifFclayj 
which, though perhaps it may in the end produce 
the largeft trees, yet I believe moil trees will grow 
fafter in lighter foils. 

I planted an oak in 17 20, which was laft autumn 
7 f. 9 in. 5 I do not pretend to remember the fizc 
when planted j but in Autumn 1742, it was 2 f. 
lit* ^' ^' 57t '^^' increafe in ^^ years, /. e. above 
an inch and a half yearly. But this oak was taken 
from very poor land, to a tolerable light foil, and 
ftands fingle; and perhaps the growth was helped 
by digging a large circle round it in feveral win- 
ters, and in other years having that circle co- 
vered with greafy pond mud ; and in fome dry 
feafons, I wafhed the ftem : and the advantage of 
wafliingi experienced in 1775, greatly to my fa- 
tisfadlion. You may fee the full account Jn my 
letter to the Bifhop of Bath and Wells, in the 67th 
volume of the Philof. Tranf. in 1777. But fup- 
pofing thefe endeavours did not help the growth 
of this oak, yet I apprehend it will not be 225 
inches in circumference when 200 years old. For 
though the Hevingham chefnut is a healthful tree, 

it 
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it has increafed but 25 inches and a half in the laft 
26 years, (viz. from my firll meafuring it) which 
Ihcws, if it had not gained more in its younger 
ftate, it would have taken 250 years to make its 
prefent bulk of 176 inches : and my oak of 198 
years old has, from 1760, increaftd only i2|. inch- 
es, in 18 years : which proportion would take 275 
years to make 195 inches: and the oak by 
Bentley, according to the lafl 1 9 years increafe, 
would take above 15500 years to make 408 inch- 
es, the prefent circumference of the tree. 

* If you think any of thefe meafures will afford 
entertainment to the Society at Bath, you have my 
leave to offer this letter to them ; which will (hew 
at lead that I have pleafure in obeying your com- 
mands. 

^ I am, with sreat refpeft, 

^ Your moft humble 

^ and obedient fervant, 

f R. MARSHAM/ 

* Thomas Beever, EfqJ 

^ P.S. I have put dates to all the meafures, that 
if your curiofity fliould lead you to meafurc any 
of the trees, you may know what progrefs they 
make in a certain time/ 

G 3 Mode 
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Article XIX. 

V 

Mode of Farming purfued by a Member of the 
Bath Agriculture Society. 

Gentlemen, 

WHEN 1 took my farm, which confiftcd of 
115 acres, I found the arable undone by 
improper tillage, and the meadows worn out for 
want of manure. Twill ddfcribe the farm as dearly 
as I can. The foil in general is compofed diffe- 
rently, of mould, fand, gravel, and here and there 
clay. The farmer I fucceeded was a floven in the 
abftraft, and fo bad a ploughman, that he never 
crofs-ploughed his land through incapability. It 
was an opinion of mine, that the fooner I got my 
land in order the better \ and that the firft expencc 
would be lighted. 

No. I. was a field lying near the houfe, toler- 
ably clean and not wanting dung, found in a bar- 
ley-ftuble without clover; this I planted with 
peafe, and giving it a dreffing of dungj 1 had a 
good crop. This was the year 1775, and the fuc- 
ceeding year I had a good crop of wheat, not in* 
deed equal to my improved Jand, but litdc lefs 

than 
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than three quarters per acre. The year following 
the wheat, I fummer-fallowed and turniped it,— 
the courfe I afterwards invariably purfucd. The 
foil was gravelly with fome depth of mould. 

No. IL was a coarfe unkind piece of land, of a 
foil neither clayey or gravelly, but fomething be- 
tween /both, and which my men called chifley. 
This had been cropped with oats, and a very in- 
different crop indeed ; I dunged it in the fpring, 
and planted potatoes on half, and fowed vetcl^es 
on the other half 5 the crops of both were equal 
to my expedation, but the greateft advantage was 
the benefit the land received from the potatoes, by 
which it was mellowed fo furprizinglyj that I was 
refolved, contrary to my firft intention, to fow the 
field with wheat, which yielded me only four facks 
per acre. 

No. III. had borne wheat, but the ftubble was 

ploughed up for turnips, which afforded a little 
Iheep-fced, though nqt worth the expence. This 

was a good piece of land, tolerably clean, but want- 
ed reft. The fpring turning out favourable, I alter- 
ed my intention, which was to have fallowed it and 
fown it with turnips, and therefore fowed it with 
barky at five ploughiagsi with the barley, three 
G 4 buftiels 
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buflicls per acre, I fowcd a buftiel of rye-grafs, 
6 lb. of Dutch clover, and 6 lb. of black grafs, 
without any broad clover; not that I know it to 
be a good method, but that I wifhed to lay it down 
for fome years, being handy for feeding. The bar- 
ley yielded me about 2y quarters per acre. As 
foon as the barley was off, I dreffed this field with 
chalk and compoft of dung and earth feparately, 
the chalk about eight waggon loads per acre, and 
the compoft about twelve cart loads ; I had the 
year following a moft excellent fwarth of grafs. 

No. IV. had been cropped with beans. This I 
fowed with wheat at three ploughings. After the 
wheat I had it tilled and dunged for fummer 
vetches, of which I had a moft noble crop. When 
the vetches were off, I had it ploughed three times 
and fowed with wheat. 

No. V. a clover-lay, I fowed with wheat at one 
ploughing ; it was very foul, and produced only 
about' three facks per acre. The year following 
it was turniped. 

No. VI. was a rowetty coarfe piece of pafturc, 
that had not been ploughed for fome years. Here 
I fowed black oats ; the produce was three quar- 
ters 
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ters and half per acre; the next year it was (urn- 
rner-fallowed and fown with turnips. 

No. VII. a mixture of fandy and gravelly foil, 
was from a wheat ftubble fummer-fallowed, well 
dunged, and fown with turnips, as was alfo 

No. VIII. w.hich was drained and chalked. The 
turnips on both were remarkably good. No. VIL 
was the next year turned into a garden, and bore 
very large crops of potatoes, Windfor beans, car- 
rots, cabbages, and parfnips, but a very few onions, 
which I apprehertd was as much owing to want 
of care as as any thing elfe ; among the beails I 
tried fome turnips, but they were not good, being 
in general worm-eaten, and dicky or ftringy. 

No. IX. part of which was an orchard, was alfo 
in grafs : this I dunged well, and planted . with 
beans, thinking to fummer-fallow for turnips the 
next year, but in this I altered my mind, and fowed 
winter vetches, which anfwered moft incomparablf 
well cut for horfes, and for feeding the fows and 
pigs. The beans produced rather more than four 
quarters per acre : they were hoed three times, 
which did them great good, but deftroyed no 
couch. After the vetches, I fummer-fallowed for 
turnips. 

No. X. 
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No».X* was a meadow which had been ftrangely 
neglefted j a brook ran through it, and frequent- 
ly overflowing, had given nurture to abundance of 
rvfl)es. I ordered water furrows to be cut, fuffi- 
qicnt to carry off all wet, and fpread over the 
whole meadow woodaflies brought dry from a lime 
and brick kiln to the quantity of forty buftiels per 
a^re i I kept it clofe fed that fummer inftead of 
mowing it: in the winter a little before Chriftmas, 
I dreffed it well with dung, and the produce of 
grafs anfwered well the expence i I cut full two 
tons per acre of excellent grafs free from rufhes. 

My aim was to bring all my land as foon as 
poffible to bear turnips, which I confider as the 
foundation of good huftandry, in the following 
order : Turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, and 
this fucceffion invariable. After I got my land in 
order, for which I fpared no expence, my crop was 
large, five quarters of barley, and from eight to 
ten facks of wheat in general. I made it a rule 
always to manure my clover as foon after the bar- 
ley was off as I could ; and this dreffmg was of 
the bell materials I could coUeft, with ftable dung 
if I could get it. But to proceed in my ftory with 
the reft of my farm -, for I have only yet mention- 
ed fifcy-two acres. 

No. XT. 
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No. XI. had borne a fecond crop of oats fclf- 
fo^n : this, to be fure,muft be fummer-fallowcd. 
I had it ploughed fix times, and manured with 12 
good waggonr loads of ftable dung well rotted to aa 
acre, but being ftoney land, I fowcd it with wheat 
inftead of turnips, and yet the produce was not 
more than three quarters per acre. I think, from 
the experience I have had, that the diitig is not of 
very effcntial fervice when applied for a crop of 
corn, but to turnips, pulfe, grafs, or vetches, it is 
of the utmoft importance ; and after thefe crops, 
will wonderfully affift the corn crops, as barley 
after turnips, and wheat after peafe, vetches, or 
clover. 

No. XII. was a clover lay, which, not having 
been dreffed for grafs, I manured for wheat, but 
the produce was very fmall, not more than three 
facks and a half to an acre -, this was turniped af- 
ter the wheat. 

No. XIII. XIV. and XV. I fummer-fallowed, 
well dunged, and fowed with turnips j thefe were a 
light lively land, capable of being worked after a 
month's rain, and yet not burning. The turnips 
were remarkably good, the barley five quarters per 
acre. As foon as the barley was off, the clover 

Was, 
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was dunged ; and the produce of the clover, at 
two cuttings, three tons and a half per acre.' The 
wheat was fown at one ploughing, two buftiels per 
acre, and the produce full nine facks and two 
buftiels upon the average. 

No. XVI. was a barley ftubble, with a good 
plant of clover. I dreffed the clover well, and 
mowed near two tons at two crops, and fowed the 
Und with wheat. In the fpring the wheat was very 
thin and worm-eaten. I fowed fome foot over 
the parts that were injured, which Hopped the fur- 
ther progrefs of the worm ; and the land being in 
good heart, from the dung I had put on the clo- 
ver, the wheat tillered amazingly, and produced, 
totally unexpected by me, three quarters and a 
half per acre. However a fpring cleaning of foul 
land for barley may anfwer for that crop and the 
crop of grafs, yet when the land comes to be fown 
with wheat afterwards, the couch will almoft get 
the better of the wheat, and inevitably do it con- 
fiderable damage ; of this I had an inftance in 
No. XVII. which was a clover-ftubble left after 
barley, where great pains had been taken to clean 
the land and rid it of couch ; but the land, when 
turned up and fown with wheat, was fo foul, that 
the crop hardly paid the expences, and I repented 

I 
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I did not fummer-fallow and fow it with turnips 
out of the clover. 

No. XVIII. I fowed after peafe with white oats 
and clover, but the clover did not take kindly; and 
as the oats were got off pretty foon, my man ad- 
vifed me to fow it with wheat -, accordingly I had it 
ploughed four times> and got opt all the clutter of 
couch^ weeds, &c. that we could s after that I 
dunged and fowed it with wheat; the crop was not 
very .much amifs^tho! notTcqual to what I cxpcft- 
cd, and I might better have turnipped it ^tt onoe. 

No. XIX. was wheat ftubble, which I fummcr- 
fallowed and fowed with turnips. 

Thus I have given the method of farming I pur- 
filed in Berkfhire without indpofition or exaggera- 
tion. 

Ko* Soil. Acres. 177S» 1776. I777» 11778. 



1. Gravelly mould 


6 Peafe 


Wheat 


Turnips 


Barley 


2. Gravel and Clay, 


g. 5 Potatoes 
^i& Vetch 


? Wheat 


Turnips 


Barley 


3. Deep loamy mould 


4 Barley 


Grafs 


Ditto 


Ditto 


4* StiiFroU 


5 Wheat 


Vetches 


Wheat 


Turnips 


5* Mellow loam 


4 Wheat 


Turnips 


Barley 


Clover 


6. Sandy loam 


4 Oats 


Turnips 


Barley 


Clover 


7. Sandy and gravelly 1 


foil 4 Turnips 


Potatoes, &c. 


, Wheat 


Turnips 


8. Ditto 


Turnips 


Barley 


Grafs 


Ditto 


9. Mellow loam 


3 Beans 


Vetches 


Turnips 


Barley 


JO. Meadow 


xo 








IX. Strong clayey foil 


5 Sum. fal 


. Wheat 


Beans 


Turnips 


ift. Stiirdayey gravel 


5 Wheat 


Turnips 


Barley 


Grafs 
>3 
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Ko. SaUk Acrei. k775» . »77^- "«777* . I77^« 

139 I4> 159 Sandy loam i» Turnips Barley C^ovjr' AVheat 

i6. Ditto 4 Wheat Turnips Barley Clover 

17. Sandy and gravelly loam 5 Wheat Turnips Barley Clover 

itS.Cravdlyibil. :. ,6 Wlu OatsiWheat ilunups .Barley 

(19, Sandy ^Sr^veljiy loam 10 Tttnips 9»ley Jployer W^eat 
ab* 21. Meadow x6 

'By this itioae^' fermihgi I had only hiae acnes 
bf^cit in the jtzmfyji^' a coiifidecaloile 1<^ 
^juaiitity thaaiarvy'^)*^ J«ir. But in> general, 1 
'i^iflied' t0 have the fanii ii^equaUy dividedas^pof- 
^fa^e^Atb €he^feteial:iarop5 oftuj^ips) beaiB> clo« 



•Article^- *XX:^ '■ •■^" ^' ^ ■••- 

ftumuring l^dllxymscjori Wheat ; an4-fJ(^entm 
ing the ravages of the Fly on young Turpips. 

Gentlemen, 

THE beft method of raUin^ elms quick is the 
following : When youfcfl elm timber, in the 
fpring, fow'the chips made in trimming or hewiag 
them green, on a piece of ground newly ploughed, 
' as you would corn, and harrow thenx in . :Every chip 
which has an eye, or. bud-knof, or fqnie hark pn 
it, will immediately flioot like the cuttingife of po- 
tatoes; and the plants thus faifed ha>yi^jg 00 tap- 

rootSj 
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roots, but' fhooting their fibres^ horizontally la the 

"richeft part of the foil, will be more vigbrows, afid 

may be more fafely and cfaBly tranfpla:rited, th*i 

when raifcd from feeds or in any other method* 

•For elm fences, the plants thiis raifed hM^ grcfat- 

lytlie advantage of others, as five or fix, 'and fiie- 

cjuently a greater number of ftems will arife from 

the fame chip; arid fuch plants, when out do^wn 

Hvidiin three inches of die ground, will ^ultf|>fy 

^tiieir fide {hoo*s in prt)p6h:t6n, *and maflce'a hedge 

Aiekerj'wititioutTunntngto naked wood, thto% 
.-anyothermethodyetpraaifed. . If kept dipt* fir 

^3 Of 4 ycarsi they willbe aHrioft impenetrable* 

Stabl6-)rard dung is tbmttiotAy ufed its a maiiufc 
"oh land intended to be foWn with wheat j but let 
it be obferved, that this 'dung is more pfoi^^tivc 
of weeds than any other manure. A crop of 
wheat cannot be kept too cle^ri ; hende fMth trou- 
ble and expence are occafiibned by fo injudicious a 
procefs. To remedy orYdther to prevent this -in- 
convenience, inftcaid of ftwing a newly dunged 
fallow with wheat, fow it firft with white oats ; thefe 
will take off the ranknefs of the dung, deftroy 
tiumbcrlefi*w«eds, And leave the land in fexcellent 
order foriy Beat the following autumn. Ihihoit, 
• it is ncarif eqif al to- a tuiiiip^fallow. 

The 
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The ravages of the fly on turnips have frequent-* 
ly occafioned great lofs to the farmer, and many 
remedies have been prppofed, moft of which have 
not anfwered — perhaps the following may be more 
efficacious; The boughs of the common elder tree, 
fixed in a gate, ?ind drawn gently oyer young 
turnips when they firft appear, will prove an excel- 
lent pr^ftryatiye from the fly ; and. if the leaves of 
the faid boughs be a little bruifed, and fumigated 
with the fmoke of burnt tobacco mixed with a 
fm^l quantity of afl'^foetida, it will deftroy thpie 
infcfts effeftually. It will alfo be of great ufc to 
brufii the leaves and branches of your wall fruit 
trees with elder boughs thus prepared. Nothing 
. is fo difagreeable to infefts as a mixture of tobacco 
and aflafcetida fumigations. It will kill them in- 
flantly wherever applied. .; 

I live at too great a dift:ance to attend your 
meetings, but wifti to promote your laudable de- 
figns as far as I am able. 

I am, &c, 

Tauntoft'Dean, Jufy ^y jyyZ^ 

To the above letter, we think it not improper 
to fubgoin an extraft from another, fincc received 
from a gentleman at Exeter ^ and recomnjiend the 

experiments 
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experiments mentioned in both as a remedy for 
the fly on turnips. 

' After the land is ploughed for turnips^ and 
^ when the feed is harrowing in^ let fome large 
^ branches of common elder^ with the berries on^ 

* be fixed in the harrow, fo as to rub on the ground. 

* The friftion of the leaves and berries will leave 

* fo ftrong (and to thefe infefts, fo difagreeable) a 

* taint or odour on the foil, is will probably pre- 
^ vent their alighting on fo unpleafing a fpot, or 

* make them Ipeedily leave it, if they can be fup- 
' pofed to have been there before the feed was 

* fown. The effcfts of the effluvia of elder arc 
^ much greater^ and more lafting, with refpeft to 

* thofe infe£ts, than would at firft be imagined^ or 

* even credited by the bulk of mankind/ 



ARTtClE XXI. 

On a peculiar /pectes of Grafs found at Orchefton^ 
on Salifbury-Plains^ fFiltJhire. 

[By a Gentleman of Dorchefter* j 
Gentlemen, 

I AM favoured with your Secretary's obliging let- 
ter, in reply to mine refpefting the grafs-feed ; 
and it gives me fatisfaftioft that I can herewith fend 
Vol. L H you 
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you a fpecinien in the blade for your ihfpc6iion. 
This grafs is found at Orchefton St. Mary, about 
nine miles from Salilbury, in a meadow belonging 
to Lord Rivers, now ip the occupation of Farmer 
Hayward." This meadow, being fituated on a fmall 
brook, is frequently overflowed, and fometimes 
continues fo a great part of the winter. It bears 
the greateft burthen in a wet feafon. 

When I was there, it was too early in the fpring 
to make any particular obfervation on the blade, 
but the Farmer's account is as follows, viz. ' that 
it generally grows to the height of about eighteen 
inches, and then falls and runs along the ground 
in knots, to the length of fixteen or eighteen feet, 
but that he has known inftances of its running to 
the length of twenty-five feet/ 

The meadow contains about two acres and a 
half. It is mowed twice in a feafon, and the ave- 
rage quantity is generally about twelve loads (tons) 
of hay the firft mowing, and fix the fecond; 
though fometimes confiderably more. The tythc 
of the meadow has been compounded for at nine 
pounds a year.* 

The 

• This account appeared to us fo fingular, and the crop of graft 

fo very extraordinary, that otir Secretary went to Orcheflon, to cx- 

'" • ' * » ' . . amine 
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The grafs is of a fweet nature ; all cattle, and 
even pigs, eat it very eagerly. When made into 
hay, it is excellent, and improves beafts greatly. 
The farmer fays hi§ horfes will eat it in preference 
to corn mixed with chaff, when both are fet be- 
fore them together. 

amine more particularly into it. The Farmer, and divers otherper- 
ibns in the village, confirmed the account contained in this letter, of 
its amazing produce in Aimmers when the meadow had been over- 
ilowed in the preceding winter and fpring j but when the winter had 
beea dry, and the meadow not overflowed, the crop of grafs was not 
near fo large. There did not appear to be any thing peculiar in the 
foil J nor were the other plants or weeds gi'owing on it more luxuri- 
ant tkan in many other fimilar fituations. Some of this grafs was 
feat to the Society at Norwich 5 fome ingenious members of which 
inform u«, that they think it is a fpecies of the Agroftis Polymorpha, 
mentioned by Hudfon inhis Flora Anglica, of which there are feveral 
▼arieties. 

Camden mentions, in his.^r//^»»/^, a grafs growing neai* the 
1>lace where this is found, which he calls trailing Dog's-grafii and 
fayi, that « hogs vttxt fed with it/* ' 

■ Fn)m all the enquiry made, we have not found this fpecies of grafs 
li'^ng in any other part of the kingdom ; hence it is pofTible that 
there may be fomething in the foil of this meadow peculiarly favour- 
able to its growth. 

We (hall not, however, determine on this point, but reconimend 
^al« to be made of propagating it, by fowing the feed in other 
Peaces, fubjeft to be overflowed in the fame manner. If it can be 
F^pagated gfcncrally, it muft turn out the moft profitable to the far- 
mer of any grafs yet difcovered, and be of great bcnfit to the com; 
nunity. 

H 2 Should 
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Should the Society wifh for further information 
or affiftance^ I Ihall be happy in doing every thing 
in my power to promote their views. 



Article XXIL 

Some Obfervations on Thiftles as injurious in 
Agriculture^ more particularly the Seratula 
Arvenfis ^Linnaeus. 

[By W. Curtis, Author of the flora Londinenjis.l 

Gentlemen, 

T II 7HILE fome of your correfpondents are 
^ ^ laudably engaged in enriching agriculture, 
by difcovering and promoting the cultivation of 
new plants, permit one whom you have bcea 
pleafed to eleft an honorary member of your So- 
ciety, to lay before you a few obfervations on 
fome of the plants which are more particularly 
noxious to the farmer. Should they be confidcr- 
cd as contributing to advance even in the fmallcft 
degree the defign of your inftitution, he may be 
again excited to trouble you on other fubjcfts, 
as information may arife from a cultivation of moft 
of the Britilh plants on a fmall fcale. 

There 
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There are no plants over which the ceconomical 
farmer oiight to keep a more watchful eye than the 
thiftle tribe. He is fenfible that they are not on- 
ly ufelefs, as refifting the bite of moft animals, 
the hardy aft excepted, but that they occupy 
much ground ; and being furnifhed with downy 
feeds, are capable of being niultiplied to almoft 
any diftance. Hence in many parts of the king- 
dom, the farmers whofe lands are contiguous unite 
in preventing the increafe, by cutting them down 
before they feed ; but this operation, though de- 
ftruftive to fome fpecies, will only palliate the bad 
cfFefts of others. 

To be acqiiaintcd with the qualities of each 
]kmd, we muft obferve them with much attentions 
and view them in a botanical and philofophical 
light : this alone will enable us to judge withcer- 

teinty how far and by what means their deftruc- 
tion may be effefted. 

■ The En^ilh Thiftka meritiflg notice, as more 
or lefs nop^ous, iu>e, 

1. TlieCarduirt' LahcedMuB, or SjpearThiffle 

2. Carduus Nutans-, — • Mtifk Thiffle 

3. Carduus PaluftriSi ~ Marfli Thiftle 

H3 5- 
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4- Carduus Marianus, or Milk Thiftlc 

5. Carduus Acanthoides, . — Welted Thiftlc 

6. Carduus Crifpus, ' — Curled Thiftlc 

7. Onoperdum Acanthium, — Cotton Thiftlc 

8. Seratula Arvenfis, — *Curfed Thiftlc 

The Spear 'Tbijile is a large ftrong plant, about 
four feet high, the extremity of each leaf running 
out into a long point ; its heads, are large, and it 
grows very commonly by the fides of roads, near 
dunghills, and not unfrequently in fields and paf- 
tures. 

The Mujk Thiftle grows to the height of 2 or 3 
{^tty the heads hang down, and the flowers fmell 
fomewhat like Muflc s it is often found occupying 
whole fields, particularly on chalky or barren land. 

The Marjh "Thijile is very tall arid prickly; itS 
heads are numerous, Imall and of a red colour ; it 
grows abundantly in wet meadowsr, alfo in woodi. 

The Milk Thiftle has very large leaves, which 
are moft commonly beautifully marbled with 

• The tenn Way thifile, by which this plant has ufually been diT- 
tixiguilhed, is by no means lufficiently expreflive pf it. The prefent 
term may, perhaps, be thought too harfli ; but if any plant defe'rVCf 
to have ft maik fet upon it, it is certainly this. 

white 
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white. Near London it appears frequently on 
banks, by road fides i in which fituation we alfo 
meet with 

The Curled and IVelted Thiftle. Thefe three 
feldom intrude into fields or paftures. 

The Cotton Thijile is diftinguiftied by its fize^ 
(being perhaps the largeft of the Bririfli herbace- 
cous plants) and its white woolly leaves. It grows 
in the fame fituation as the three laft-mentioned. 

The Curjed Thijile is more general in its growth' 
than any of the others, being fourld not only by 
the fides of roads univerfally, but alfo in arable 
land, and is not uncommon in meadoAvs, even in 
fuch as are yearly mown. It is remarkably 
prickly, grows about three feet high 3 its heads 
aire fmall, the flowers purple, and frequently 
whii:e. The fcales of the heads, are fmooth, 
and- may in a particular manner be diftinguifh- 
cd,frora all the others before-nrientioned, by 
having a perennial root about the fize pf a goofe- 
quill, which runs deep into the earth, and after- 
wards creeps along horizontally. 

Of thefe thiftles, all except the lajl are cither • 
annual Qx bienniai I that is, remain in the ground 
H 3 not 
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not more than one or two years, 'unkfs renewed 
by feed. The laft having a perennial root, conti* 
nues in the earth, increafing, and throwing up new 
Ihoots every year. 

Hence it will appear obvious, that if the firfl: fe- 
ven fpecies of thiftles are cut down before they 
perfcd their feed, the ground will be entirely 
cleared of them ; and that the laft mentioned can 
no otherwife be deftFoyed, than by rooting it out, 
a procefs which the following experiments will 
forrowfully convince the rur^l ceconomift to be 
impradticable in large fields, and fcarce to be per- 
formed even m lan inclofed garden. 

EXPERIMENT FIRST. 

To ft/certain the effe£li of mowing the Seratula Arv^njis. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington, who iscvcr anid- 
ous to promote ufcful enquiries, defired me to try 
whether this kind of thiftle could not be deftroy^d 
by mowing. A fmall patch of them, about two 
feet fquare, was accordingly planted in a good 
garden, in the year 1777. In the courfc of the 
fummer they were mown three feveral times, but 
without any other good efFedt than that of prevent- 
ing their feeding ; for inftead of being deftroyed, 
the next fpring they came up extremely vigorous, 

not 



not only on the bed where they were firft plaajc^ 
but all around it to the diilance of fix fieec 

EXPERIMENT SECOND. 

To afcertainihe auMual Increafe $/ the Root <f the SerafyJm 
Aruenfts^ 

April I, 1778, 1 planted in a garden a piece of 
the root of this thiftle, about the fize of a goofi^- 
quilU and 2 inches long> with a fmall l^ad of 
leaves, cut off from the main root, juft as it was 
fpringing out of the ground. By the 2d of No- 
venabcr, 1778^ this fmall root had thrown out 
(hoots^ feveral of which had extended themfdves 
to the diftance of eight feet ; Tome bad even throws 
up leaves fix feet ft-om the original root. Mo& of 
thefe (hoots which had thus far extended thoaiT 
fclvcs were about fix inches under ground— othiffs 
had penetrated to the depth of two feet and a halfi 
the whole together, when dug up and walhed from 
the earth, weighed four pounds. 

In the fpritig of 1779, contrary to my expeflia- 
tion, this thifHe again made its appearance on ai>d 
about the fpot where the fmall piece was original- 
ly planted; There were between fifty and fixty 
young heada^ which nwft have fprung frosi thoft 
roots, which had penetrated deeper than thc^«^ 

dcner 
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dcner was aware of, although he was particularljr 
careful in cxtradling them. 

From thefe experiments it appears deducible, 
that no plants are more eafily deftroyed than the 
generality of thirties, or with more difficulty than 
this one.; there being no foil, however poor, in 
which it will not vegetate, nor earth fo lliflF but ic 
will penetrate ; in proportion, however, as the foil 
is rich, will be its increafe. 

It were much to be wifhed, that an inveftiga- 

tion of this evil had afforded a remedy : at pre- 

fent, none appears. It is, therefore, tq be feared, 

that fpudding or cutting them down clofe to .the 

ground, once of twice in the fpring, is the only 

operation the farmer can perform to prevent their 
bad efFedls in deftroying his crops on arable land, 

and rendering his paftures unfeemly. 

As nature in the prefervation of this plant fecms 
to have exerted her greateft powers, it is poffible 
that in fome future period, ufes may be difcoycred 
to which it has not yet been applied. 

To the afs it is the higheft treat; and I have 
been credibly informed, that in fome parts of Scot- 
land> it is cut dpwn ^s food for horfes* 

Ic 



It would be well, if a plant fo noxious in fpmc* 
refpcfts could be render^ beneficial in.othcr:^, , 

I am, &c. 

WM. CURTIS. 



Article. ,XXIIL . . 

On a't)tfedfe the Norfolk Stock 'Lambs are liable /# 
from ' eating f elf '/own Barley in Autumn. 



[By a Norfolk Farmer.] 
Gentlemen, .. , . » 

IN our open field-lands, where fhjeepare moftly 
kept, there are every fummer large trafts of 
barley, in. which, after harveft is .ended, and par- 
ticularly when it prove^a wet Michaelrnas, a great 
quantity of felf-fown barley comes up in Oftober. 
As the fhee;p then run at large, they are very fond 
of this crop, but it often proves fatal to them. 

The cold dews in thclatter end ofOJ^ober, arid 
the fogs in November, generally hang in drops on 
the blade of this felf-fown crop, longer than on the 
reft of the herbage j and the plants themfelves 

being 



being of a cold wateiy quality arc thereby render- 
ed ftill more unwholefome. After feeding on it 
for about a month or fix weeks^ the ftoek-lambs 
grow dull and heavy, rub themfelves more than 
ufual> loie th^ appetite, and wafte till they die. 

After they are once vifibly afFefted, removing 
feldom faves them. The flelh of fuch as are killed 
appears loofc and flabby. The vifccra is of a livid 
Iiue> and very watery; the Uver is greenifl^,. and 
full of fmajl knots or kernels ; the blood is vifcid, 
with a watery fediment, and very foon turns putrid. 
As foon as the fymptoms appear, diey are blood« 
cd below the eye : this, in the firft ftagc of the 
diforder, is fometimes eSeftual; but no other re- 
medy has yet been difcovered. 

The difeafe does not appear to be infeftbus ; 
nor are either the ewes or wethers^ much fubje6k 
to it. 

I wi(h the Bath Society may be able to point 
put a remedy i— and am, &c. 



Aktjclb 
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AiTICM XXIV. 
Oh/ervatiifts on tht Mirfum Mo/s. 

G£NTL£M£Nj 

IF the following hint is worthy the notice of 
your Society, it is much at their fervice. 

Wherever the mnyum mofs, the red rot, and 
-the marfii pennywort grow, there the water is un- 
commonly cold, and perhaps of a poifonous or 
mineral tinge. Grazing all low lands where fuch 
plants grow, as above defcribed, will occafion the 
death of many Iheep, and caufe fome diforders in 
larger cattle. 

I am, &c. 

W. B. 



ARTICt,B XXV. 

On tbejuperior quality of Grain froductd from Sir 
Whtaty to thatfewn Broad-caft. 

Gentlemen, 

IN anfwer to your query, " Whether ^t flour of 
"/^/ wheat is whiter y or in any other rcfpe£t 
•^ preferable to that which is fown broad-caft ?*' I 

know 
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know of no comparative difference but what I con- 
ceive nauft neceflarily arife from fuller y more equaly 
2Xidiferfe£t corny than what is generally produced in 
the ordinary or broad-caft mode : and as thefe 
circumftances are, I believe, always attendant on^ 
Jet wheat, there is lefs neceflity of throwing and 
drejjingy as praftifed by the farmer, 2knd/creening, as 
pradifed by the miller 5 in courfe, the fliort an- 
fwer will be, that/^/ wheat will produce equally 
good flour, without the waftc and trouble that 
attend the other. 

On lands where wheat is/etj the crop is free fronn 

thofe dwinged [fhrivelled] diminutive grains that 

are fo commonly found in even the beft crops of 

that fown broad-caft : of courfe, it is fpecifically 

heavier; and the proportion of flour exceeds the 
comparative diff^erence of weight. Our farmers 

know this : they expect, and we * give a price ex- 
ceeding that which is commonly given for the re- 
puted beft wheats that were fown broad-cafl:. 

I find the gentlemen of the Bath Society are ac- 
quainted with our mode, of fetting wheat. Every 
farmer of induftry and adlivity, who adopts this 
mode, will find the performance eafy beyond his 

• This Gentleman is a Farmer, a Miller, and a Baker. 

firft 
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firft apprehenfion 5 and feel himfelf repaid with an 
equal or greater quantity, intrinfically fuperior to 
what arifes from the conimon praftice. But I 
thinkj from the careleflhefs of droppers, three 
pecks of feed ought to be allowed co an acre. 

Before I conclude, it may not be improper to 
inform you of an experiment I am now making in 
planting horfe-beans. I had a piece of meadow- 
land, or rather wetwafte, almoft conftantly under 
water in the winter, and not unfrequently fo in the 
fummer. It produced little but ruihes, and (in 
the agricultural fenfe) other unprofitable aquatic 
plants. In February laft, I opened, drained, and 
furrounded it with a ditch, the earth of which I 
threw into the hollow parts to render it level. It 
was then ploughed in the fame manner as wc 
plough the cjover-lays for wheat, by turning the 
turf downwards. ■ On this I fet horfe-beans, and 
the promife of a crop is abundant ; there being 
from eighteen to forty-efght pods generally on a 
plant; and the rufhes feem to be eradicated. 

In order to bring a confiderable hollow in this 
field to a level, I had the furface pared off a piece 
of furze ground p^fture, and laid upon it. On the 
fpot fo filled up, I expcded the beft crop,- but, on 

the 
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the contrary, here the bloflbms dropt off confider* 
ably> the plants had a blafted appearance, and tht 
produce was inconfiderable. 

I am> &c. 

Narwichy Aug^ 15, 1779. 



Article XXVI. 
Att^ Account of the Cultivation of Siberian Barley. 

[Sent to die Norfolk Society by the Rev. Mr. Howmariy 
of Bracon, in Norfolk ; and tranfmitted to the Society 
at Bath by Thomas Beevor^ Eiq. of Hcthcl-halL] 

Gentlemen^ 

IN confequencc of your having invited the mem* 
bcrs of the Society to communicate their ex- 
periments in any branch of hulbandry^ I am ex- 
cited to relate the refult of one which I made laft 
year, in order to form fome judgment of the ad- 
vantage of cultivating S!iberian barley. 

A fmall inclofurc, containing 3 acres, i rood, 2 
perches, which had been under turnips the two 
preceding yeakrs, was fown with common barley, 
excepting one ridge of land in the middle of it, 
containing %o perches, which was fown with Si- 
berian 
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berian barley the fame day. The foil was very 
dry, and much inclining to a gravel. 

. The time of fowing was the 28th of April 1774, 
and the ftate of the experiment as follows : 

Seed per Produce per Weight per Total weight 
Acre. Acre. Bulhel. per Acre. 

Bufliels. Buflicls. Pounds. Pounds. 

Common Barley, 3 36 1 52 1898 

Siberian Barley, 3 32 5^ 1856 

Excefs of meafure in favour of the common barley, 4|- b\i(hels. 
Cxcefs of weight in favour of the common barley, 42 pounds. 

A few particularities attended the growth of 
the Siberian barley, viz. 

I. During the firft three weeks aft^r the corn 
came up, the Siberian was of a much deeper 
green, and had a much broader blade than the 
common barley j after that time the difference 
gradually diminilhed. 

a. The Siberian was in all its ftages a fortnight 
forwarder than the common barley. It was 
mowed and houfed accordingly. 

3. The ears of the Siberian were much fhorter 
than thofe of the common barley 5 being only from 
five to nine grain$ in length ; whereas the ears of 
the common barley were from nine to thirteen. 

Vol. I. I From 
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• From the firft particular I had raifedmy expec-i 
tations high in regard to the Siberian barley, an4 
was confequently much difappointed at the appear- 
ance of the third. I then thought that the pro- 
duce would be greatly deficient; but the fizeof 
the grains in a good meafure prevented it. 

The conclufion which I am tempted to drawj 
from thefe two.circumftances is this, that the Sibc^ 
rian requires richer land than the common barley. 
In nriy land, there appeared to be fufficicnt ftrength 
to produce all that luxuriance of growth which 
fcems natural to. the plant while ia thq grafs, but 
iiot fufficient to fupport it in form'mQ th(^^ac. I 
am the more inclined to think thi^, having feen 
ears of Siberian barley of feventeen grains in 
length, which is the greateft length I remember to 
have obfcrved in the common barley. 

It may be remarked, that the circumftance of its 
requiring richer land does not feem to recomnticnd 
it parocuUrly to the county of Norfolk. On tim 
contrary, the circumftance of its being forwardcc 
than the other greatly recommends it to that coun- 
ty; for it feems evident from thence, that the 
Siberian barley may be, and perhaps ought to bc^ 
fown a fortnight later than the common barley. 

A very 



A V€f y large pcAiibti ftf birr biaff Ity i^ conft^ntf/ 
muth (famaged> fcothf 'as tb produefe'J/r mcifbre krifl- 
W^ig^f;- by htiftg fcNfH tdo fate,* iti bbfififeiqueAee of 
the iitctSkf we ^6 liiiadr of p^foviirg fdnh^e of 
out t*!»h?j>S as I^gf afs pofltiblc. . . ' 

I im fuffieiently aiwart that this= eipcrtrrtirtitis' 
n6t (fecifive J 2M thit i finglc experiment, how- 
ever ^tfifive itrnayftciTiy is not properly concW- 
tti^e; b\kl Ifrop^ yxiuyiHto(yn'tccdiVe many dthtk; 
^\i this* Wiay thtett dbtitribtitfc ftk rrtitd tt^'^dt'dV 

AMiy bii dViwttr. - '-^ 

I aW, (^ritifeme'n. 

Your obedient humble fervantr^ 



P. S, As it has been demonftrated before the 
Hoiifc of Gotombns, that the vwigfht of the ffiiur 
bf heavy wheat exceeds the weighs of th^: floitf of 
pght wheat *(?r^ than the difference betweeii th« 
rcfpeftive weights of the gr^in j it ftiaybr'fiftl^ 
concluded, that the fame thing holds true with re- 
fpeft to heavy and light barley of the fame kind : 

• The Ngrfolk Farmers fcldom begin to fow Barley till May. 
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and with rcfpeft to the Siberian barley, it may cer- 
tainly be concluded, that the weight of its floqr ex- 
reeds the weight of the flour of common barley in 
a ftill more eminent degree j becaufe a part of the 
weight of the common barley arifes from a hufk, 
whereas the hufk of the Siberian barley is left upon 
the ear when threfhed. So that in this experiment, 
as the weight of the grain of the Siberian fo far ex- 
ceeded the weight of the grain of the common bar-, 
ley, as altnqfi to compenfate for the great deficiency 
of meafure per acre, the weight of the flour of the 
Siberian barley per acre would probably have been 
found equal to, if it had not exceeded^ the weight 
of the flour of the common barley. 

As a bread-corn indeed in this county, barley 
feems to be out of the qucftion \ but the nourifh- 
ment muft be in proportion to the weight of the 
flour, however ufed. 

Two things, however, want to be afcertained by 
well-authenticated experiments, viz. the quality of 
the Siberian barley in malting 5 and the quality of 
the beer made of that malt. 



Al^TICLE 
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Article XXVII. 



On theVfe of Fem-Aflies as a Manure for 
Wheat Land. 



GENTLEAfEN, Aug. lOy'lJjg.^ 

FOR feveral years paft I have entertained a 
notion, that fern being burnt upon a fallow- 
ground would produce an excellent drefling for 
turnips and wheat; but have had no opportunity 
of making life of it nnyfelf, nor could I prevail till 
lately on either of the numerous fanifiers to whom 
I have nmentioned it, to give it one trial. 

The* afli'es 6f fern are ftronger than any other, 
and niuft, confequently, on account of the great 
quantity of falts it contains, be of infinite fervice 
in pronioting vegetation^ 

I have great reafon to believe, that fire has a 

beneficial effcS: on land, by reducing many parts 

of it to a more proper ftate for diftributing its 

nutritive particles tb the roots of plants. It muft 

alfo deftroy a great part of the roots and feeds of 

all kinds of weeds which may be in the ground, 

and, confequently, in that refpeft of very eflcntial 

fervice. 

I 3 In 



In the courfc of laft fummer, (1778) a farmer 
who lived in my ncighbowhobd, had a field of five 
acres yader 4 f^low fpr lyjient. |t lay adj(>ii3iii|g^tQ 
a common which prpdijcesft>i^pdanceof fern, and 
I obtained a promife from him to drefs apart of. it 
therewithii One other part of the field was drefled 
with dung alone ; and the remainder wHh ^ mix- 
ture pf lime and o)4 n^ud tiil^en o^t of ^ milUpond 
at the bottom of the fiejd. This Uft-^mentwricd 
drefnng was well mi^ed> and laid on in a la-rge 
quaptity. No exaft account was kept of ;h? cinn 
pence qf ihe. fern -dreffing, nor of the qyaptity 
ufed ;* wecw), thereforip, 9;i?ly gvefs at thfl? pvr 
ticulars. It is, however, ah undoubted faft, that 
3s. 6d. is more than fufJicient to p^y fyjp cwtting, 
drying, aijd 9arrying a waggon lo^^^ ift Jpti.c}^ a 
convenient fituation j and upon due .enquiry, I 
was informed that about four waggon loads were 
laid on an acre ; confeqiiently it muft have been 
as cheap a dreffing as could poffibly be laid 
on it. 

• Thcfe are fomc of the omiffions which render the experiments 
m^df by comtnoQ fanpers Co indecifive. They ought to be particu- 
larly accu^t^ ii^ eftimgiting the quantity of manure, and the 
expence per acre; and in defcribipg the nature of the fpil. With- 
out this, a jiift conclufion cannot be formed on the fucccfs of any 
experiment. 

This 
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Tiib field oif wheat was reaped the jd inftant> 
as faff as the fcm Was burnt, (which was two acres) 
thfe wheat wis in evcfy rcfpeft the bcft. in. the field, 
being taller, ftronger, thicker, the ears larger and 
fi<ier> 4^ the ttop rtrj clean frorti grafs and 
Weeddi Thil-eafjen all d^lared they had not 
etit d!^ 4hkt fo §6<Ki this feifon. ' 

' The part'drelled with lime arid ihvid Was bettef 
than that dreffed with diing only, that bfcing thd 
worft of all. The owner of the wheat and myfelf 
were both of the opinion, that the difference iii 
relpeft of quantity of (heaves was in favour of the 
fern-drefled part, nearly as kvcn to five j but the 
difference with refpe^t to t&e quantity of clean corn 
muft certainly be in a greater proportion, by rea- 
fon of the ears being fo much larger and finer. 

I hope the above relation (the truth whereof may 
-be depended on) will be fufiicient to convince 
thofe who are properly fituated for carrying the 
experiment into further execution. But here per- 
mit me to obferve, that fuccefsful as the above, 
experiment proved, it was not fairly cried, for the 
foHiWving reafons : Pirrt, the fallbw was not good 
for want of one or two more ploughings at the 
proper fcafon i fecondly, the fern was not cut until 
I 4 the 
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the latter end of Auguft, and fome in September, 
confequently there could not be fo much virtue in. 
the afties as there would have been in June or July. 

I would recommend thofe who are difppfed to 
try this drefling, to burn the fern at two different 
times — the firft after the fallow has had the fecon4 
ploughing — the other part after the afhes of the 
former are fpread and ploughed in j by which 
means they will be more intimately mixed with the 
foil. I would alfo recommend that five waggon- 
load§ of fern be burnt on an acre. 

I am, your's, &c. 

THOMAS PAVIER. 

Wefi-MonEion n^ar Taunton. 



Article XXVIII. 
On the Cultivation of Heat By Ground. 

[By a SufFolk Farmer.] ' 

Gentlemen, 

O OME years fince I broke up ten acres of heathy 
^ ground, which had long been only a ftieep- 
walk, and produced little elfe than furze, ling,* 
and mole-hill thyme. 

• Erica, or Heath. 

The 
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T!ht foil y/as a loofe blackifli fandy gravel, and 
in general very dry. In March I turned it over 
with a whelming plough, about ten inches deep ; 
and jran a pair of heavy . h^rfows oyer it to. get out 
the roots of the furze, lipg,; and othef trumpery 
yrith which it had been over-run. Thjs;fc I burnt, 
and fpread the afhes. In May, I ploughecl it acrof^ 
with the fame plough, harrowed, burnt, the weeds, 
&c. ^nd fpread the aflie? as before. In July, I 
ploughed }t ?gain, and fpread thirty buftiels of lime 
per acre. In September, I ploughed it a fourth 
timcj with a common plough, harrowed it,, and 
burnt the rubbifh. By this time it was in fine tilth. 
In bdober, I fowed halfof itwith wheat, and the 
other half with ryej the former nine pefcks, and jthc 
latter three buftiels per acre s the winter proving 
favourable, the rye came up thick and grew winter- 
proud. In January, I run a hurdle-fence acrofs, 
and turned in my (heep to feed it' off— they re- 
mained there till the end of February, and left the 
field almoft bare. I then top-dreffed it with fix 
bufbels of lime per acre, which made the crop 
fjpring vigoroufly. It was as fine as I ever faw, 
and yielded me near five quarters per acre. 

The wheat did not feem fo ftrong as I expefted; 
but toward fpf ing it thickened, and I had near four 

quarters 



quarters per acre. Both the crops were cleto> and 
anfwcfed Very wetli 

The next year I broke uj) fix aCtei ttobre <Jf the 
faitie kind ofland, and treated it iit the^rttoner 
dcfcribed above, till Jiinc, when I fentied it with 
turnips. They came up very well, andieffe^cd thtt 
fly* I gave them two good hocings, leaving the 
plants fifteen inches fcjuare. The crop proved very 
good in quality, but the turnips were rather fmall'. 

At Michaelmas I turned in beafts arid fheep, 
Jrnd in fix weeks fed them off. The liahd wias 
very clean, and the manure left by the cattle had 
fo enriched it, that I thought there would be ti6 
great riiquc in fowing it with wheat. 

I gave it. a good ploughing — fbwed . the wheat 
under furrow, and harrowed it downi It came up 
well> and the crop turned out near four quarters 
peracre^ . 

In the autumn I laid on twelve loads of clay per 
acre ; and in January, after a froft had made the 
clay break and mix eafily with the fpil, I ploughed 
it in with the ftubble. In March, I ploughed it 
acrofs. In April, T ploughed it a third time, and 

harrowed 
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harrowed it fine : Then I fowed it with Zealand 
barley, ten pecks per acre; two weeks after fow- 
IR^ the bari^y>^I threw in three pounds of Dutch 
clpyen . Jeo.th.fhc clover and the barley foon 
made a fine appearance; the latter yielded five 
quarters per acre, and the former was a good thick 

plant at Michaelmas. 

... ■■..♦.. 

In the (bring following I dreffed it with forty 
bu0iels of foaper's alhes per acre, and in the fum- 
mer mowed it twice: the firft cutting was upward* 
of two tons^ and the latter about twenty-five hun^ 
dred peracre. I then broke it up for wheat, an4 
had an excellent crop the fummer folJ[owing« 

The lime, clay, and albes, had doubtlefs their 
jDbare in producing thefe crops j but I attribute 
my fuccefs chiefly to the. repea-ted ploughings and 
burning the rubbifli. 

This land^ which wh^n I broke it up w^s not 
worth five fliillings, is now worth twenty-fivc 
ihillings per agre. 

I amj &c» 

G. L. 

yum ao, 1779. 

Article 
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. A^xjLfLE . XXIX. ; , . 

InfiruElions for the Prevention and Cure of tbd - 
Epizoo^Yi-^r Ct)ritagious Dirtfemper atnong 
Horned Cattle. ' 

[Tranflated from the French of Monf. De Saive^ Apdtbeearjr to the 
Prince Biihop of Liege, by Mr. Moreau, of Bath.] 

FARMERS haye no need to be informed, how 
important a matter the prefervatipn of their 
cattle is. The confiderable advantages they reap 
from thenri^heh ftfef^frbrh accidents, ind the loflfes 
they fuffei* when dffterrtpers fpread* ginibhjg their 
herds,^are fafEcient tAbltives to make thehi feel the 
intereft they have in preferving their cow-houfes, 
ftables, &ci from infeftioh, and in ufing all pofli- 
ble means to prevent its progrefs. But as fatal 
experience has- proved that the ufe of medicines^ 
with the powers of which they were not well ac- 
quainted, has been frequently more prejudicial 
than falutafy in the Epizooty j and. tTiat country 
people by placing ah uhliAiited confidence in pre- 
tended fpecifics, purchafed at a very high price, 
have very often been drawn into a double lofs, by 
the death of their cattle, as well as the expence of 
fuch drugs i it is thought the communication of 
an efficacious and cheap manner of treating cattle 

when 
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wKen attacked by this diftemper, and of the means 
to prevent their being fo, will be rendering an 
cfiential fervice to the public. 

The moment any fymptoms of the diftemper 
are perceived, about a pint and a half of blood 
fhould be immediately taken from the bcaft, 
except he has been ill a day or two, in which cafe 
he rnuft not be let blood ; but in both cafes let 
the following drayght be given : 

. No. I. An ounce of the beft theriaca (Venice 
treacle) diflblved in a pint of vinegar, after which 
the back bone and -the whole hide; muft be well 
rubbed with a dry hair-cloth, to heatthe^iiideand 
promote perfpiration. No drink ihould be giycn^ 
Wrn but a white drink, compofed 9f ; . 

, iSo. 2. A handful or two of rye-iti€^ in a pail- 
^ of clear water; and, fhotild the beaft feerti to 
want food, mix up fome crumbs of rye-bread with 
fonric of the faid white drink, and give it him. 
The animal's mouth muft be waflied twice a day 
v«ith a cloth dipped in a mixture of 

No. 3. Vinegar and water, (equal quantity of 
each) with a fpoonful of honey to a pint of it. 
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If on the iecondday the beaft haj not donged^r 
a clyftcr compofed of 

' No. 4* A pint of water in which bran has been 
boiledj two fpodnfuls of faif , and a fmall ghfs of 
vinegar, muft be given and repeated every day 'tiik 
the evacuations are natural and regdar* 

Befides the above* remedies, the following coi?- 
dial mixture :•— 

No. 5. A pint of Clearwater, tHit-ftrtie tjuanttty 
df vinegar, four l]poonftilfsi of Hdnejreir'iyrup, a«<f 
two gMes of braftdy,—- muff btf given four titniis^ 
a day ta facilitate and keep up perfpirattdrty 
taking particular care to repeat the friiSfidfl^ ^ 
direfted above. 

Should^ the beaft ftiU cditrinwe low and heavy, 
the draught No. i. muft be repeated, unlefr htf 
Ihould be found to be hot and thirfty,. in whicK 
cafe, ufe only the drink No. 2. On the fdtirdi^ 
d^y, if he fcems more lively and free frdftl hcfat^^ 
purge him with 

No. 6. two ounces of falts, and one ounce of 
common fait, diflblved in a pint of luke-'^arrrf 

water> 
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water^^ with two fpoonfuls of honey. If this docs 
not procure four or five evacuations, repeat the 
clyfter the fame day. 

This mode of treatment muft be continued 
without intermiffion 'till the beaft begins to eat i 
then you nwift only give him the white drink No. 
■ 2, aad a little good fodder i or, fome rye-bread 
dipped in ftale beer, moderately fweetened with 
honey oc fyrup. 

The exterior treatment confifts in the applica- 
tion of fctons in the beganning of the diftemper, 
actbfi botfiom of the dew-lap, and of cauteric? 
to^wiatrds ther horns, between which fome weight 
nruit be fixed, fuch as^ a ftone of a pound weighty 
or more, wrapt up in a cloth, to keep it fteady. 
This.is neceffary to keep the head warm. But 
above all^ the fridion muft be clofely attended 
to, in order to determine the critical efforts of 
n^tire. 

It would be well aifo to evaporate vinegar in 
the coW'-houfe, &c. and if it could be done with- 
out rifque, blowing of a few grains of gunpowder, 
twice a day in them, would be a very ufeful 
fumigation. 

If, 
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. If, dotwithftanding thefe aids, the beaft be not 
^rfeftly cured in ten or twelve days, they m\ift 
be continued without bleeding, unlefs the inflam- 
mation be very confiderable -, but if, after all, the 
diftemper does not give way, the bearf; tnxill be 
killed, and then too much cafe cannot be takeii 
to bury it very deep, cover it over with the earth 
which cafne out of the hole, aftd a turf over all, in 
drder to prevent the putrid vapours, whidh exhale 
from fuch carrion, corrupting the air, and fpread- 
ing the infedion. 

As to the prelervatives from ihfeAion, the prin- 
cipal, after having taken every precaution pofBble 
to prevent its communication from other herds> 
confifls in wafhing the racks, troughs, &€• and 
the hide of the beaft every day, with plenty of wa- 
ter i and, as the generality of people feem to place 
great confidence in ftrong aromatic fumigations, 
they are advifed, inftead of the expenfive drugs of 
which fuch fumigations are compofed, to ufe fires 
made with the branches of green wood, throwing 
pitch on it to quicken the flames and perfume the 
air; thefe fires muft be lighted at fome diftance 
from the houfes, for fear of accidents. 

Common fait, given in fmall quantities every 
day to horned cattle, is reckoned an excellent 

prcfervative. 
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prefervative, particularly in a learned diflertation 
on the contagious diftcmpers among horned cattle, 
by Monf. De Limborg, M. D. and F. R. S. of 
of London. Itfhouldbe obferved, that though 
the report of an Epizooty is often fpread, yet all 
the diforders to which cattle are liable Ihould not 
be attributed to this epidemical diftemper, fince 
they are not exempted from this even* when not 
afFefted with any contagious diftemper. There- 
fore, when abeaft is taken ill, enquiry ihould be 
made if the infeftion bip in the neighbourhood, as 
in fuch cafe, a fulpicion of its being the Epizooty 
would be well grounded, and immediate recourfe 
ihould be had to the remedies above-nlentioned. 

But as it often happens that cattle fall fick after 
having eaten bad fodder, or having grazed in frofty 
weather on the tops of herbs, &c. when covered 
with icp and fnow, (to prevent their doing which, 
all poQible care fhould be taken) to thefe accidents 
only are frequently to be attributed the ficknefs 
and death of many beafts which fall viftims to 
them. 

There is another accident ho lefs dangerous, to 
which cattle are liable, which is, the waftiingtherh 
with waters prepared with different forts of poifons. 

Vol. I. K ' efpeeially 
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efpecially with arfcoic to kill the vermin;, thefe 
waters occafion an itching in the (kin, which ob- 
liges the animal to lick hiiBfelf; in doing which 
he fucks in:the poifon. It is evident, that fiich 
pernicious pradiccs may occafion as fatal difaftcrs 
and unhappy loffes to farmers, as even the Epizooty 
itfelf ; it cannot, therefore, be too much ; Fccom- 
mended to them, to forbear the ufe of fuch things, 
which never fail doing the mifchief above dc- 
fcribed. 



Article XXX. 

On the ConJlruSlion and Ufe of Machines for 
Floatt>ig Pajlures^ and for Draining Wet 
Lands. 

[By a Gentleman in Wiltihire.] 

Gentlemen, 

I Beg leave to propofe to your confideration, the 
propriety of offering a premium for the moft 
fimply conftrufted Machine, which fhall fully 
anfwer the purpofe of raifing water either for drain- 
ing or floating land ; fuch Machine to be worlced 
by a fmall running ftream, where there happens to 
be a fufficient fall of water :— And another pre- 
mium for a Machine capable of being worked by 

wind to anfwer the fame purpofes. 

Machines 



Machines of thcfc kinds, properly conftruftedf, 
would at. ojnce improytellands, cnh«^0Qe t^eir value, 
and rt^vi the ingenuity of perfons fkilled in 
nnechjtnic3. ,: . ; .; 

There are many injlances of pafturc lands being 
raifed twQ-tbirds in their annual value,; by being 
^oajtpd i viz. from one to three pounds per acre. 

Any gentleman, therefore, who has twenty acres 
of land capable of fuch improvement, might well 
afford to expend fifty pounds in erefting fuch ma- 
chines as would effe&ually anfwer the purpofe; 
cfpcQiiJly as land fo watered affords^ in ipring, the 
fined: pafturage for ewes and lambs. 

Where the wind is to be the moving power, the 
j chief merit of the engine will confift in its being 
fc Qoaftxuded as to be worked with the leaij: at- 
tCAcJaace, and turn about eafily of itfelf to. receive 
the wind from every direftion. There is a certain 
point between the fmall felf- working wind ma- 
chines, and the large ones which require conftant 
attendance; which point, could it be'exaftly hit 
^pon, would deterniijie wiiat is the largeft fize of 
tht varies, and what the greateft weight of the ma- 
chinery^ that can be con&ru£ted fo as to be v^kM 

without attendance. 

K; 2 An 
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An attention to the coiiftruftion of foch ma- 
chines as that ere6ked on the top of Newgate, to 
work the ventilators, might throw fome light on 
this fubjeft. This turned on a pivot, to receive 
the wind from every quarter, by the impulfe of 
.the fhifting winds impreffed on the horizontal 
vane ; and its force was equal to what would be 
required to raife a confiderable quantity of water 
to the height of two or thfee feet, which is gene- 
rally fufficient for the purpofes of draining or 
floating land. 

It feems to me that a method might eafily be 
found to check or counteraft the force of the 
wind when too violent, and even to flop the mo- 
tion of the machine, by means of any great 
increafe of the wind's forcfe. 

I therefore doubt not, but if the exercife of 
ingenuity were called forth, by the offer of fuit- 
able rewards, it would be exerted fuccefsfully in 
conftrufting fome engine which would efFc6hially 
anfwer the purpofe. 

I am, &c. 

Marlbprough, Dec. 8, 1779, 

Article 



Article XXXI, 

Experiments to a/certain the Vfe of Soapers^ 
Ajhes and Feathers^ as Manures. 

f Communicated to the Society by an Eflex, Farmer. 

Gentlemen, 

IN April laft I top-dreffed half a field of clover 
with afhlep, or foap-boiler's afhes, at the rate 
of fixty bufhels per acre, leaving the other half in 
its former ftate. The efFeft exceeded my expefta- 
tions. There was no apparent difference cither 
in the foil, or in the Crop it produced laft year; 
but in confequence of thts manure, the drefled 
part of the, field produced, the laft fummer, nearly 
double the quantity of hay as the other. 

I have alfo ufed this 'manure with* great fuccefs 
in cold wet fpungy meadow-land. It has appa- 
rently dried it, and, by its warm quality and the 
falts. it contains, made it produce much greater 
crops of grafs than before. I would therefore 
recommend it for both the above-mentioned pur- 
pofes, if it is not already in ufe in your country 
and can fafely anfwer for its fuccefs. The farmers 
here will readily give from twelve ihillings to a 
K 3 guinea 
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guinea for a waggon-load, and fetch it five or fix 
miles, and they find their account in fo doing* 

Another experiment, I think, may ncit be im- 
proper to mention : In Oftober laft, having a field 
ready for fowing wheat, I manured one acre of it 
with ten buftiels of old feathers, procured from an 
upholfterer, ploughing them in as they were 
fprcad 5 and from the fuccefs jof this experiment, 
am perfuaded there is no kind of manure for ei- 
ther wheat or fummer corn land equal to it. The 
acre thus manured produced me near forty-eight 
buftiels — ^the other part of .the field, not twenty- 
eight buihels on an average, The quality of the 
land, and of the feed fown, was equal s the extra 
produce could, therefore, only, proceed from the 
manure. 

I wifli all poflible fuccefs to your undertaking; 
and am. 



Oa. 4, 1777. 



Tour's, &c. 

J. B. 



Article 



Article XXXII. 

On Plan ting Boggy Soils with Ajh\ and the 
Slopes ofjieep Hills with Foreji Trees. 

[By Mr. Fletcher^ near Northleach, in Glocefterfliire.] 

Gentlemen, 

T TAVING been pretty largely concerned in 
-*■ ^ planting Foreft Trees, on various foils, for 
more than twenty years, and tried different me- 
thods, 1 have found, by repeated experience, that 
no land whatever is fo proper for the growth of 
./^ in particular, as fw^mpy, rufhy, and boggy 
foils, I have planted Afii on knd which was fo 
boggy and rotten, that the men were obliged to 
ftand on boards, to prevent their being mired, and 
which, from its {ituatioji;^ coiild never be drained 
fo as to render it fit for ,the cultivation of com or 
grafles. It was aftonifhmg to fee their growth. 
Fafts can be eafily produced to prove, that fuch 
land (not worth a Ihilling per acre for any other 
purpofe) has, in divers places, produced, in thir- 
teen or fourteen years, from fixty to fevcnty 
pounds' worth of the fineft afh poles, at a mode- 
rate price, befidei^ leavittg a proper quantity of 
Oaks, &c. fown with them, for maiden timber. 
Where labour is not very dear, an acre of fuch 
K 4 land 
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land may be planted with four thoufand five hun- 
dred Afti fets, (which are a proper nunnber) for 
eleven or' twelve pounds. This, Gentlemen, I 
have frequently done, and I think it is an objeft 
wprthy the attention of your Society. 

Afmall expence of weeding, pruning, &c. will 
arife for two or three years after planting, but then 
it is over j and I think no method of cultivation 
can poflibly prove fo advantageous on boggy foils. 

A dead foxy foil, or land over-run with furze 
and fern, will alfo anfwer exceedingly well for 
copfing ; and, ^s wood is in many places become 
fcarce, I think planting ought to receive every 
pofllble encouragement. 

There is another kind of land, which, although 
fit for fcarcely any thing elfe, I have planted with 
great fuccefs ; and that is, the fides of very fteep 
hills, particularly in a northern afpeft. If there 
is any depth of foil, Afti trees will do very well 
there 5 and for Scotch firs, and beech, it is a very- 
proper fituation. 

I am, Gcatlemen, yours, &c, 

^ JOHN Fletcher: 

O^. 17, 1777, ' . ■ 

[We 
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[Wc are too apt only to take, the better fide of 
a matter in which our judgment or our intereft is 
concerned. An acreof Afli, &c. may be planted 
for eleven or twelve pounds ; but a very material 
expence is here oniitted, . the fencing them from 
the incroaches of common cattle, &c. which can- 
not amount to lefs than eight pounds^ per acre. 
We do not infert this to prevent planting, but 
only that others may not be mifled.] . 



ARTIC1.E XXXIII. 

Mode of Cultivating Turnips, in Suffolk. 

[By a Gendeman Farmer near Ipfwich,] 

GENtLEMENy 

AS the Turnip huftandry, properly managed, 
is the foundation of the beft fyilem of Agri- 
culture hitherto difcovered, I take the liberty of 
fending you an account of our method of raifing 
that v^uable root, which we find very advantage- 
ous, both as food for cattle, and as a cleanfing 
fallow for fucceeding crops of grain* 

In November, we plough in our wheat ftubbles, 
and give the land four ploughings afterwards, at 
fuch times as fuit oiir convenience. Previous to 

the 
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thelaft ploughing, which fbould be in die latter 
end of June, we eart on twenty lisads (as much as 
three horfes can draw) of rotteA dung, or muck^ 
from tile farm*yard, turned up in April/ or early 
in May^ Sometimes, as lime is the lieadieft and 
cheapo manure in tbefe parts, it is ufed . inftead 
of duttg, but I think the latter preferable; 

One quart of feed is fufficient for an acre. New 
feed will come up three days fooner than old.—- 
What is ploughed for the laft earth fhould be fown 
the fame day, elfe, urtlefs rain falls, the ground 
will be too dry for the feed to vegetate. When 
the turnips are within three days of being fit for 
hoeing, if the weather be dry, we run a pair of 
light harrows over the field, in a diredion contrary 
to that of fowing, and before they arc hoed the 
firft time. We find this to be of much fervice. 

The Turnips fhould be hoed with a feven-inch 
hoe, and left full twelve inches* diftant from plant 
to plant. We always hoe them twice, and by that 
means gain near double the weight in produce.— 
The labourers, who by ufe become very expert 
in this bufinefs, have three fliillings and fix-pence 
per acre for the firft hoeing, and two fhillings and 
fix-pence for the fccond> with fmail l^er, 

♦ Fourteen, or even fixtccn, ii better^ 

Crops 
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CrofKy^Ltf according to the quality of the laad, 
fromfo«ty;(h111ijigstd three pounds per acre in 
v^iu^jfai^d ane moftly £p4 piF^a tl^e field. 

In ftediiig *b^m off \^e generilly firft draw off 
a rod in width round the field. This is done to 
preveni^the ca(|t|€ from fpoilii^ them, by getting 
near the hedges for ijielter in bad weather. The 
farmer .firft putS; in. his. ^e^s:j:rrtheii his beft 
weather fheep, and laftly his jb^nibs, who eat up all 
the refufe left by the others^,- ::• . 

As foon as the field is cleared of its ftock, we 
plough it up for barley, and give four earths.— 
Sow three bulhels of barley per acre, half above 
and half under J&irrow. ^ JEpurJCeen pounds of red 
clover feed* is harrowed in with the barley, and 

f This i» a very indeterminate quamlty^ as what may be worth 
forty fhilllngs in one place may be'wbrfh thfe^ pounds, or more, or 
lefs> in another* 

X We cannot agree with the cuftom of turning in beafts before 
iheep intended to be fatted. If the beads are intended to be fatted, 
vre apprehend the intention will be very materially leffened, by .their 
mnAingabout. A flailed Ox ever while you live, except in £jfte 
l&eaddws. 

•* T*oo much. Eight* poundis' aW enougli, if the feed be g^od, but 
CIS all light lands, five poutids of bliSfck grafs, or hop clover mille^ 
»d five pounds ofbroad dever, will anfweir noft incomparably well. 

the 



the land rolled after the barley is come up. 
The produce from thirty to forty bulhcls per acre. 
An excellent crop of clover generally fucceeds the 
following feafon, which, after being once cut for 
hay and then feeded, is ploughed in for wheat. 

The Turnip' is our fallow, and the better that 
crop is, the finer are the crops of barley and 
wheat which fucceeds it. When the land Is too 
wet to feed the Turnips off, we draw and carry 
them on fome contiguous pafture.. 

I am, your's, &c. 

■ '- N. T.= : 

Nov. 19, 1777. 



Article XXXIV/ 
On raifing Potatoes from Seed. 
[By the Rev. Mr. Lamport, of Honiton.] 

Gentlemen, 

T Take the liberty of recommending to your 
-*■ confideration, to offer a premium for railing 
Potatoes from feed 5 and alfo of fending you the 
method of raifing them, prefcribcd by the inge- 
nious Dr. Hunter, which, from fcveral trials^ 

I have 
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I have found to anfwer all the encomiums that 
gentleman has beftowed on it. 

My reafons for making this propofal are, 

I. It perfeftly coincides with a material part of 
your benevolent plan to increafe the quantity of 
food for the poor: As an acre cannot be planted 
in the common method for lefs than twenty-four 
or twenty-five fliillings, the mere purchafe of the 
roots ; the procuring plants from feed will not 
coft more than five fhillings :* So that Potatoes 
of die beft kinds to the amount of twenty fhillings 
an acre, will be annually preferved for food; 

• The principal advantage anling from raifmg Potatoes from kt^^ 
will be the obtaining a better or a larger fpccies, which will be more 
profitable in its cultivation for fome years, than a fpecies planted for 
many years together, without change: But furely no immediate 
advantage can happen to the planter : Let the oppofed accounts ' 
afcertain the fa^« 



Sowing the feed o 5 
Rent of the land 15 

Planting —. <— 8 








Potatoes t 4 
Rent — 15 
Hoeing —-09 
Planting — S 
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Difference 19 











^•» 16 o 
Produceof (own 150 bulhelsy at 2S« -^ £'^5 ^ ^ 
Produce of the planted zoo bufliels, at 2s. ^. 20 o o 

initead 
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inftead of being cut fen planting. rThis will be a 
faying to the four couftfi€s, in proportion to the 
number of acres planted in the methdd recom- 
mended. 

II. Various forts pf JEV>t;atoes are produced from 
t^ feeds of the fai^. apple, and by this meaos 
wur kinds would be in^Q4uced, {qxf^ of which 
might be more valuable than any y^^^ raii^d.-rr* 
The f^fiper will have it in his powery at l^is owi^ 
option, to preferve for his jo^n yfe j^^ Jbfft kifldsj 
or thofe belt adapted to his foil, and tp dJ4>9^ ^ 
the reft either by fale, pr as fopd for hi$ c^ukt 

III. Potatoes will, after a few years, unavoidably 
degenerate, and decreafe in produce g while thpfe 
newly raifed from the feed will produce, at leaft, 
one third more than thofe which have been ufudly 
propagated in the county, or which can be pro- 
cured from other counties, unlefs the farmer could 
certainly know that the Potatoes he purchafes 
were newly raifed from feed alfo. 

For thefe reafons, this njethod appears likely to 
prove of great public utility, and to deferve a pre- 
mium for encouraging it, especially as the protcefs 
is neither difficult nor cx|)enfiye. 

The 
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The method is $s follows : 

Let the farmer, or gardener, gather the apples 
of his potatoes in Oftober, and hang them up in 
a warm room till Chriftmas. Then wafh out the 
fteds, fpread and dry them on paper, and prefcrvc 
them from damps tiU the Ipring. In March fow 
them in rows one foot afunder, in ground well 
prepared ; and when the plants are three inches 
high, gently earth them up. About three weeks 
after, tranfplant them in land well dunged and 
made fine, and dig tham up in autumn. 

By this means you may have great varieties, 
and your crop next year will be large both ia fizc 
and quantity. 



^'mmmm 



Article XXXV. 

On the Method and great Advantages of extraffing 
the EJfence of Oak-Bark for Tanning. 

[Communicated-to the Society, Dec. 7, 1777.] 

Gentlemen, 

AS there arc large quantities of oak bark 
annually imported into t;his kingdgnfj, the 
bulk.of which renders the freight very high, and 
cpnfcquently makes the article very dear, befides 

cndan- 
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endangering its being fpoiled by getting wet, it 
would be of great advantage to the community if 
the aftringcnt qualities of the bark could be ex- 
traded on the fpot where it grows, and reduced to 
the confiftency of a thick effence. By this means, 
the virtues of a large bulk of bark might be col- 
ledled into a fmall Ipace, which would make a 
great faving both in the freight and inland car- 
riage, and render it a ftaple commodity for trade. 

On confidering the fubjeft attentively, I am of 
opinion, that the fcheme is prafticable, and would 
anfwer extremely well. With refpeft to the pro- 
cefs, this cxtraft muft firft be made either by 
decoftion or infufion 5 and then the watery parti- 
cles muft be evaporated, to reduce it to the 
confiftency defired, in fuch a manner as not to lofe ' 
any of the qualities neceflary in tanning. 

Suppofe the operator has at his command t 
common family brew-houfe, with its neceflary 
utenfils: let him procure a ton of good oak* bark 
ground as ufual for the pit 5 and having placed a 
ftrainer to the mafti-tub, fill it two-thirds with 
the bark 5 heat as much water, nearly boiling, as 
will fufficiently moiften it, and mafli it well toge- 
ther. After it has ftood about two hours, draw it 

off 
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ofF clear, and put it into a cafk by itfelf. Make a 
fecond extraft with a fmdler quantity of boiling 
Water than before^ fo as to draw ofF a quantity 
nearly equd to the firfl:, and put that alfo into thie 
fame cafk With the former. 

Thefe two extracts will probably contain in 
them as much of the virtue's of the bark as the 
■quantity of liquid will abibrb. 

A third extraft, rathei* more in quantity than 
the other two, may be made from the fame bark, 
and as foon as drawn off, fhould be returned into 
the copper again when fempty, and applied for the 
firfl: and fecond mafli of a quantity of fre(h bai-k, 
as the three extrafts may be fuppofed to have 
carried off the virtues of the firft. Then proceed 
as before till all the bark is fteeped, and a ftrong 
liquid extraft is drawn from it. The bark, when 
taken out of the copper, rriay be fpread in the 
fun to dry, and ferve as fuel in the fucceeding 
optrations. 

The next procefs is, to evaporate the watery 
particles from the extraft, by a gentle heat, till 
it comes to the confiftency of treacle. This m^y 
be done either by the air and heat df tJfc fun, or 

Vol. I, L ty 
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by tht ftilly or iron pan, over the fire. For this 
experiment, fhallow veffels will be fufficient. It 
muft not be heated to boil ; for that would be 
likely to drive off by fteani* what we want to re- 
tain. Let the evaporating veffel be covered, du- 
ring the procefs, with a wooden lid, through which 
a number of holes are bored with a gimblet, as 
the fleam will fly off much quicker this way, than 
if left uncovered ; and for this reafon, that, in the 
latter cafe, the air preffing on the whole furfacc, 
would prevent the fleam from rifing fo freely as 
it will do through a number of fmall apertures.f 

You will be pleafed to obferve. Gentlemen, 
that my firfl objeft was, to get this extradl made in 
America, from whence large quantities of rough 
bark were annually imported \ but the unhappy 
ftate of the colonies prevents its taking place there 
at prefent* In fome future time, perhaps, the 
attempt might .fucceed; and as the funis much 
hotter there in fummer than with us, the evapo- 
ration might be made by its heat, without the 
cxpence of fire. 

• In this point, we think our conefpondcnt miftakeo ; being of 
the opinion, that boiling would not caufe any evaporation of the 
eflfeoce itfelf. 

t In thie refpea alfb we think the Author miftaken. 

In 
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Jn the colder climates, fuch as Canada, where 
Dutch ftoves are ufed five months in the year, the 
fame fire would ferve for evaporation; fo that 
when the procefs, which is not difficult, becomes 
generally known, the country people might col- 
led bark in the feafon -, and during winter, when 
they have little to do, extraft its eflence. But 
ivere it carried on in a manufaftory, the heat might 
be fo frugally applied as to occafion little expence/ 
for the evaporating veffels might be fo conftruft- 
cd and placed, as for the fteam to empty itfelf 
into the fteeping tub, and there condenfe itfelf 
into hot water. This would fave both time and 
cxpence. 

The univerfal ufe of leather, and the great 
fcarcity of oak bark, make thefe confiderations of 
great importance to the public 5 and it were much 
to be wiflied, that fair trials were made, both of 
extrafting the eflence, and tanning leather with it 
when extrafted, with an accurate^ regifter of the 
cxpence attending each procefs. 

I am. Gentlemen, &c. 



J Article 
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Article XXXVI. 
On Drilling Pease. 
[By a Gentleman near Taunton.] 
Gentlemen, 
lERHAPS the following obfervations on a. 



crop of peafe, may not be wholly unworthy 
your notice. 

A farmer in my neighbourhood fowed a few 
peafe in drills, in a common wheat field, in the 
beginning of November laft, for the ufe of his fa- 
mily. We had fomie meals of them well grown, 
when the price was two fliillings and fix-pence per 
peck; and when they were fold at Taunton mar- 
ket for fixteen-pence per peck, the ripeft being 
gathered from four of thefe drills only, (from which 
none had been gathered before) prcfduced two 
pecks of peafe j and as the drills were only eighteen 
feet in length, and two feet diftant from each 
other, the whole fpacc of ground occupied by the 
four drills was no more than fixteen fquare yards : 
from whence it appears, that one acre of ground, 
ftatute meafure, would have produced upwards of 
fix hundred pecks of green peafe at the firfl: ga- 
thering I or, if you calculate by the acre of fifteen 

feet 
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feet to the perch, (which I take to be the faireft 
■way) the produce would be five hundred pecks, 
which, at the then current price, aniounts to thirty- 
three pounds fix (hillings and eight-pence. An 
ample encouragement for trying this method on 
a larger fcale. 

I am, &c. 

T. PAVIER, 

[We are obliged to this as well as the reft of our 
correfpondents, for communicating accounts of 
experiments, and making calculations thereon; 
but muft beg leave to obferve, that the advan- 
tages arifing from many experiments made on a 
Jmalljcale^ will not be proportionably great, when 
that fcale is confiderably enlarged. In the inftance 
before us, we doubt not the truth of the account 
given : the calculation is right, and the profit 
obvious : but we cannot think that the produce 
of an acre (much lefs of a larger quantity) would 
fell for the fum mentioned. An additional quan- 
tity of five or fix hundred pecks of green peafe, at 
the time they are fold at fix teen-pence a peck, 
would immediately reduce the price in any coun- 
try market. We by no means hint this with a 
view to difcourage experiments and calculations ; . 
but merely to guard againft expedlations of profit 
L 3 too 
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too fanguine to be realized. If the above-men- 
tioned crop were fold at only nine-pence a peck, 
the farmer would be well paid for his labour.] 



. Article XXXVIL 

Jin Account of the Culture of Siberian Barley^ 
in 1774. 

[Tranfmittcd by the Norfolk Agriculture Society.] 

THE intention of the Norfolk Gentlemen be- 
ing to afcertain the pofitive produce of the 
grain, and alfo the comparative produce in the two 
methods of fowing in broadcaft, and of fetting 
by the dibble, the following experiments were 
made:-*^ 

The ground chofen for this purpofe was a fandy' 
loam, containing, exclufive of hedges, i acre, 3 
roods, 6 perches, 19 fquare yards, ftatute meafure. 
It had been in grafs three years at the autumn of 
1772, when it was broke up. In the fummer of 
i773> it bore oats, and in autumn the fame year, 
had three ploughings ; in the fpring of 1774, it 
was ploughed thre^ times more. 

Being; 
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Being then in good order, it was divided into 
two parts. 

No. I. contained 3 roods« 2 perches, 9 fquarc 
yards. This was fown with Siberian Barley, by 
dibbling, from the 9th to the 13th of May 1774. 
The diftance of the holes was about fix inches one 
way and four the other. The diredtions given were 
to drop not more than two grains into each hole, 
and they were in general executed exactly. The 
quantity of grain fown in this part was oi;ie bulhel 
and a handful. On the 1 8 th of June, the ftalk was 
two feet in height, and the ear completely formed 
in the fheath. It proved a very wet fummer, and 
the rain beat it down. It was cut September the 
6th J fome of it grew before it was carried home, 
and fome could not be threlhed out of the ftraw j 
but the produce was forty bufhels one peck, 
Winchefter meafure, each, bufhcl weighing fifty- 
four pounds. 

No. 2. (the other part of the field) contained 
I acre, 4 perches, 10 fquare yards. This was 
fown under furrow with Siberian barley. May the 
loth and nth, 1774, by which means this part 
had one ploughing more than the other. The 
quantity of grain fown was four bulhels. This was 
L 4 fooner 
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fooner and more beaten down by the rain than 
the other, as it grew thicker ; but as it was cut 
fooner, (viz. Auguft 26) it was not fo much da« 
maged, the other having begun to grow before it 
was cut. This produced forty-nine bulbels Win- 
chefter meafure, each bulhel weighing fifty-four 
pounds. Bread was made of this barley, mixed 
with wheat flour, in the two proportions of half 
each, and of two-thirds barley and one-third 
wheat. This was repeated feveral timesj and the 
laiier proportion was thought to make a fweet and 
pleafant bread. 

comparison: 

BROAD-CAST. 
Time ofSpwing. ^antiiy of grairkjown. 

May 10— II. 4 bufhels. 

Time of Cutting. Produce. ' 

Aug. 26. 49 buftiels, 541b. per bufli. 

DIBBLED. 

Time of /owing ^antity of grain /own. 

May 9 to 13, I bufhei; 

Time of Cutting. Produce. 

Sept. 6. 54 buftiels, 541b. per bv.fli. 

So far as a fingle experiment can be conclufiyc, 
it appears, 

I ft. That 
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ifL That on land in good orders the produce 
o£ SUfcrisLfi bsu'ley is gres^; 

a> That the method of fetting by the dibble 
is moft produfbive in ^9 proportion of about one 
tenth part. 

It is to be obferved, that three-fourths of the 
feed is alfo faved; but this is allowed for the 
extra expence of dibbling. 

The increafc i^n the dibbled part was forty from 
one nearly* 



Article XXXVIH. 
On a new Oil Manure. 

[From a Gentleman Farmer in Norfolk to the Norfolk 
Society ; and communicated to the Society at Bath by 
Thomas Beevor, Efq; of Hethell-HalL] 

G£NTL£M£N^ 

I Now take the liberty to lay before your re- 
fpeftable Society a Receipt to make a manure 
for the improvement of lands, which I have with 
much pains been fo happy as to find out, and 
which bids the faireft of any thing yet thought of^ 

for 
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for general benefit. It is equal to either muck 
(dung) or oil-cake, both of which are allowed by- 
all who ufe them to be of great utility 5 but there 
are few who can find a fuSicient quantity of the for- 
iTver, and the latter is too expenfive for general 
ufe. * 

As the prolific quality of oil-cake is only in pro- 
portion to the oil it contains, the compo tion I 
now recommend muft be preferable, having a 
much greater quantity of oil in it^' and as malt- 
coombs are a manure of themftlves, efpecially for 
turnip-land, at about eighty or ninety bulhels per 
acre, I dare venture to aflert, that twenty-four 
bufhels, with the addition of oil, is equal to the 
above quantity, or even to twelve loads of muck* 

* Manure for one acre ©f land, with the expence» 

Kape, or train-oil, 6 gallons, at as. 6d. — ^^.o 15 o 

Sea-fand 6 bufhels, at 2d. *— — 010 

Coarfe Salt 2 bufhels, at IS. -^ » 020 

Malt-coombs, 24 bufhels, at 4|'d. — ■ 090 

iC-« 7 o 

The method of preparing it is, to fpread the coombs on the flo^ 
about four inches thick— then fprinkle the fait as level as you can j 
tJirow on half the quantity of fand, and half the quantity of oil, out 
of a watering pot— tura it and rake it well— afterwards add the reft 
of the oil and fand as before^— turn it well 'till thoroughly mixed^ 
and then throw it in a heap for ufe* 

The 
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The fand, and fait mixed with it, not only occafion 
it to ioibibe the oil more freely, but likewife give 
it a better body for the conveniency of fpreading 
on the land* 

Some Gentkmen may think that* the quantity of 
fait is too little ; but I am truly convinced of the 
contrary, having found by experience, that a ton, 
or even a ton and a half, has not anfwered fo well 
as three or four hundred. The cafe is very fimilar 
with regard to lands near the fait marflies, where 
the tide fometimes overflows them i and it is well 
Icnown by thofe who occupy fuch lands, that no- 
thing will grow for three or four years ^ but 
afterwards, they will become very fertile. The 
reafon I fhall not take upon me to give, but have 
found it fo by my own experience. 

If Gentlemen willmake trial of this manure, I 
have no doubt but it will anfwer their utmoftwifhes. 

Some farmers here have ufcd only half the above 
quantity per acre, notwithflanding which they had 
good crops; and it is the opinion of many, that it 
will prove of great utility as a manure, which is the 
hearty wifh of your obedient humble fervant, 

J. C. 

Wells, (Norfolk) June 12, 1776. 

P. S. 
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P. S. 1 was ob&nmg a few days fince a field 
©f barley belonging a> Mr. Tutde, of Warehafti,. 
tbat was^ovcrflcwed by tfee tide two or three years^ 
ago ; and nothing has grown upon it fihce tillthe 
prefent year -, but there is now a profpeft of the 
firieft crop I ever faw, efpecially on that part of the 
fend which was overflbwed. This? I cOnfider as a- 
proof that too vcmck fait is^ very injurious j and 
would therefore adVife every farmer who makes 
vfec^f i^ to a^opt the quantity as may be found 
aeceffkry according to the quality of the land. 



fOn this Gentleman's manure we beg leave td^ 
remark, that nothing appears to us. againft its be- 
coming generally ufeful but the extra ^xpence that 
muft attend it, from the great advance of oil, and^ 
which muft alfo be occafioned by the carriage of 
iea-fand and drofs fait, in moft inland fituations. 
Yet to thofe who live near the coaft, and are willing- 
to ufe oil at its prefent price, we have no doubt of 
its anfwering the purpofe i perhaps common fand 
may be as proper as that from the fea (hore; but 
in this cafe we think more fait will be requifite.J' 



Articlb 
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Article XXXIX.. 

An Account of a Mode of Weaning and Rearing 
Calves^ by a 'Norfolk Farmer^ 

{Communicated by the Norfolk AgriciUtare Sodetj^J 

MR. Whitby, of Wallington, did, between the 
firit of December 1776, and the firft of 
April 1777, wean and rear on h« farm, ten cow 
calves, and thirteen bull calves, by the method 
following : — At three days old, they were taken 
from the cows, put into a flied, and fed wkli 
Act ((kimM) milk for a months allowing three 
quarts to each calf morning and evening. When 
a month old, they were fed with the like quantity 
of milk and water, morning and evening, with hay 
to feed on in the day time, and at noon they were 
fed with oats and bran equally mixed, allowing 
Haifa peck to one dozen calves. At two months 
old, they were fed only in the morning with milk 
and water, they had hay to feed on in the day time, 
and at evening, inftead of noon, had the ikme 
quantity of bran and oats, with water to drink. 
They were fed in this manner until the middlrof 
Aprils when they were turned out to grafs all' day, 
and taken into a flied at evening, and'fed with hay; 

until 
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until there was plenty of grafs> and the weather 
grew warm. 

. Such of the calves as were weaned in March 
were continued to be fed with milk and water 
every morning until Midfummer. All the faid 
calves are in good health and condition j and the 
Society allowed the premium offered on that head 
the preceding year. 



Article XL. 

On raifing a Crop of White Oats and 
Grass-Seeds. 

[By a Berkfliire Farmer.] 

Gentlemen, 

AS I obferve in your advertifements frequent 
invitations for the correfpondence of prac- 
tical farmers, the following account, being a juft 
one, is much at your difpofal. 

In the year 1774, 1 bought twelve acres of landj 
which had been fown w th white oats and grals- 
feeds to lay down for miadow« 

Ott 
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On examining my plant of clover, &c. after the 
oats wereofF, the couch-grafs and clutter, [weeds^, 
from its having been laid down very foul, had 
. almoft totally deftroyed the young grafs j there 
being fo little left, that no profit could be 
cxpefted from letting it (land. I therefore had it 
ploughed up immediately ; and my crop of oats 
having been houfed pretty early, I gave it a good 
tillage. After getting out as much of the couch- 
grafs and rubbifh' as I could, before the winter 
came on, I had it ploughed up in rough ftetchesj 
(or fingle ridges) that it might have every advan- 
tage of the winter's froftto mellow it, which it did 
very efFeftUally. In the fpring my plough went 
to work again : we found the roots of couch, &c. 
which had been difturbed by the tillage in autumn, 
generally dead. Then I fowed it again with white 
oats and grafs-feeds, not therubbilh of a hay-lofr, 
which abounds generally with the feeds of num- 
bcrlefs weeds 5 but the belt I could colleft. My 
neighbours perfuaded me to dung it ; but this I 
omitted till the crop of oats was got in. I then 
dreifed it well wit^i the beft ftable-dung I could 
procure. My crop of oats was but indifFcrent; 
but my grafe:thefpllowing fummer, being of the 
moft excellent kinds, was full two tons per acre at 
one cutting. . I did .not mow it a fecond time, as 

I wanted 
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I wanted the feed— nor did I cut it the year fol- 
lowing. At the latter end of the fucceeding year 
I drefled it again^ and have had as good crops 
fince as from meadow-land held at one-third m^re 

annual rent. 

I am^ &c. 

C. T. 

Berks, Aug. 24, 1779* 



Article XLI. 
Anfwers to the Society^ sprinted Liji of^eries. 

[Communicated by Edward Sampson, efq; High She- 
riff of the County of Glocefter. 

Henbury, Dec. 14, 1778. 
Gentlemen, 

I Have the pleafure herewith to tranfriiit infwers 
to the lift of Queries, with which you fome 
time fince honoured me. If they in the leaft de- 
gree anfwer the Society's expeftations, it Will be 
a fatisfadlion to 

Your very humble fervant, 

EDWARD SAMPSOT^. 

Anfwers to the Queries propofed by the Agri- 
culture Society at Bath, by 

RURICOLA GbOCESTRIS* 
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^0 the Firft ^ery. — Cone wheat, and blue ball, 
on ftrong clays, and deep rich loams ; the feveral 
kinds of Lammas wheat on loams, fand, graveli 
and ftonc brafh land. Barley mod natural on 
fandy, gravelly, and ftone-brafh i but it will Re- 
turn large crops on clays, although the grains arc 
more coarfe and brown. 

Peafe for culinary ufes on fands and loams i— 
for pigs, on clays, gravel, and ftone-brafti. 

Beans on ftrong clay and deep loam, the fame 
as cone wheat. ^ 

Vetches on gravelly foil and ftone-brafh. 

Turnips on every kind of foil, with good and 
repeated ploughings, and proper manures j — moft 
nattiral on a fandy-loam. 

Cabbages on .ftrong deep clays and rich loams, 
# 

Carrots on deep loams abounding with ftnd; 
and not too ftiff s and on any deep light foil duly 
cultivated. 

The quantities of feed depend much on the fca- 

fon atid time of fowing. Wheat from feven to ten 

Vot, L M pecks 
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pecks per acre. Barley from ten to fixtecn pecks. 
Peafe and beans ten pecks if drilled, twelve if 
planted, fixteen if fown, and earthed or harrowed 
in. Vetches from eight to ten. Turnips from 
ten to twenty-four ounces. Much depends on the 
(kill of the fower. Cabbages and carrots have the 
like dependence. 

The average produce cannot be afcertained with 
precifion, becaufe of blights, mildews, earth-grubs, 
and many other accidents to which all forts of 
jgrain are incident i and, exclufive of thefe, much 
depends on the nature of the foil and mode of 
cultivation. 

To the Second. — On clay and loamy foils, if old 
arable long in tilth, the following courfe is gene- 
rally praftifed: i. Turnips, as a fallow-crop j 
2. Barley J 3. Clover, mowed early, and then fed; 
4. Wheat, on one earth j 5. Peafe, or Beans; 6. 
Wheat, thpn Tyrnips. If a new farm from paf- 
ture, 1. Beans or Peafe 5 2. Wheat; 3. Barley: 
Or, I. Turnips ; 1. Barley ^ 3. Clover; 4. Wheat, 
and then Turnips again. 

On light thin and ftoney foils, i. Turnips; 2. 
Barley j 3. Clover, mowed early and fed till Mid- 

fummcrj 
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fummer, then let it grow, and plough it in for 
wheat. Vetches in winter, and fed ofFfor Turnips. 

*To the Third. — ^For ftiff clays, fand in due quan- 
tity; for light fand, clay in due quantity ; and for 
both, lime duly prepared; lyas lime for light 
fands ; marble lime for heavy foils. 

For gravelly and loamy land, yard-dung, lime- 
chalk, and (hovelling of highways in compofts. 

For moorifh and cold foils, gravel, highway- 
earth, veryfmall ftones, coal-aflies, fpaper's-drains, 
and pigVdung. 

For cold wet land?, no manure efFeftual without 
draining, and then the fame as for the laft.' 

: Fpr ftonc-brafh land, any kind of manure laid 
on in a half rotten ftate. The quantity per acre 
muft be learned from experience.' It is better to 
lay on at twice than too much at once. The fca- 
fon from February to September. The time of 
lafting is according to the underftratum, which, if 
compaft and warm, will render the nrianure 
durable; if loofe, or a cold clay, it will' foon 
t)Cgone. 
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To the Fourth. — No new difcovciy of manure in 
the fouth parts of Glocefterfhirc, except about 
Briftol. The dung and urine of pigs, fatted by 
the wafli of the djftiUers> is found to be excellent 
manure for any kind of land, but more iefpecially 
fold clays. The lees or fuds of foap-makers are 
alfo found of great ufe, as well as the urine of 
pigs, by being fprinkled over paftures in the fame 
manner as the roads are watered about London. 
Care muft be had to the due quantity, or the ver- 
dure will be deftroyed. Experience is the beft 
guide. . . 

To the Fifth. — ^AU dreflings oh cold wet lands 
will be very inefFeft'ual, unlefs the lands are firft 
liried by under-draining. Soot is the niofl: bene- 
ficial, only the hay will fmell of it. 

, To the Sixth.—Stont is the beft and mioft laft* 
ing ; wood is a fubftitute, and will be lafting alfo if 
conftantly weti if not, it will foon be rotten", tod 

then the trenches will clofe. . \' 

- " ■ ' •■ ! 

. To the Seventh. — The wood which ftands beft 
aga^flflt weift winds, pn high expofures, is the beech 
and tjip black mountain, fallow, (Salix Latifolia 
Rotunda, being the thirteenth fpjecies of Miller) 

with 
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with a plumb- tree leafs on moorilh and boggy- 
ground, the black alden 

To the Eighth.* — Lucerne is cultivated by very 
few, and thofe naore for f^ncy than profit, as it 
will bear no rival, but muft be kept hand-weeded, 
or it will foon decay i nor will it fucceed even with 
fuch care on lands of a cold or moid underftratum. 

Saintfoin is cultivated on dry, gravelly, and 
ftone-bralh land, when the underftratum is not of 
a clofe compaft texture, but of a loofe open ftoney * 
nature, or chalky. It anfwers well in the broad- 
caft method. The caufe of its often failing is 
owing to the nature of the land, rather than to the 
mode of cultivation. 

Burnet (the Pimpernella Sylveftris of Ray, 
Pimpernella Sanguforba major of C. B. i6o, and 
Sanguforba of Linnseus) grows naturally in moift 
clay meadows, in this county 5 but the cattle will 
prefer almoft all other common plants found in 
'thofe paftures to it. The leflTer Burnet (or Pim- 
pernella Sanguforba minor herfuta of C. B. P. and 
Poterium of Linnseus) delights in a gravelly dry 
foil, and is frequent in healthy fheep-paftures, and 
eaten greedily by thofe animals. 

M 3 To 
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To the Ninth. — Turnips are generally fown as a 
fallow crop, after the land (of any fort) is well 
tilled, cleanfed from weeds, and dreffed with yard 
dung, lime, or any compoft. We generally fow 
them about Midfummor, and hoe them twice; they 
may be efFeftually preferved from the fly, if, as foon 
as the feed-leaf appears, wood-aflies be fown over 
them as often as it is walhed off by dews or rains. 

To the Tenth. — ^The drill is preferable to the 
broad-caft method, in loofe or loamy land 5 but 
not in clays or ftoney foils. 

To the. Eleventh. — The comparative advantage 
of oxen is great where they are bred by the far- 
mer who ufes them, and fed on commons in 
fummer, and on draw in winter, till three years 
old, (but not fo much where they are bred in 
inclofed lands, or bought at four years old) and 
worked till fix or feven ; they are lefs liable to 
ficknefs than horfes ; and if accidents befal them, 
they are of fome value. Two oxen will do more 
work than one horfe of equal value with them, 
nearly in proportion as fix to four, and they coft 
lefs in keep. 

To the Twelfth. — In places fubjeft to rot fheep, 
fold them before the dew falls, and keep them in 

fold 
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fold it till it exhales in fpring and flim.mer ; in 
winter attend to this as much as the weather will 
admit; and feed them in the fold, or on turning 
out, with hay on which fait has been fprinkled at 
Hacking up at harveft. 

It is a known truth, that the paftures (though 
marlhes) which are overflowed by the fait water at 
the vernal or autumnal high tides, never rot Ihcep^ 
but are an antidote to the difeafe, if the infedted arc 
depaftured thereon while the difeafe is recent. 

To the Thirteenth.'— QKit^y in the crofs-tree, pot- 
hook-drail, fwing-plough, which with two horfes 
will plough moft kinds, and with three horfes any 
fort of land } having a point to the fhare for ftoney 
lands, and no point in lands that are not ftoney. 



Article XLII. 

On the great Increafe of Milk from feeding 
Milch Cows with Saintfoin. 

[By an Eflex Farmer.] 
Gentlemen, 

IN looking over your lift of premiums, I was 
much pleafed to find your Society had encou- 
raged the cultivation of Saintfoin. In this neigh- 
M 4 bourhood. 
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bourhood, we have many large fields of this 
excellent grafs, and find it the beft and moft pro- 
fitable of any that we raife. 

As the roots ftrike deep in our chalky foil, this 
plant is not liable to be fo much injured by drought 
as other grafles are, whofe fibres (hoot horizon- 
tally, and lie near the forface. The quantity of 
hay produced is greater and better in quality than 
any other. But there is one advantage attending 
this grafs, which renders it fuperior to any other ; 
and that arifes from feeding it with milch cows. 
The prodigious increafe of milk which it makes is 
aftoniftiing, being nearly double that produced by 
any other green food. The milk is alfo better, 
and yields more cream than any other. 

I give you this information from my own obfer- 
vation, confirmed by long experience ; and if your 
farmers would make trial, they would find their 
account in it far more than they expeft. 



Near Saffron- Walden, Feb* 1778. 



I am, &c. 

J. B. 
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Article XLIII. 

u4/i Account of the Suctcfs attending the planfr^' 
ing Moor-Land with AJh Threes. 

Gentlemen*, 

BEING lately in the county of ElTex, I was 
informed that a. gentleman farmer there had 
raifed a very fine plantation of Afh trees, era z^ 
piece of moor-land, which was worth little for any- 
other purpofe. Knowing him to be a very inge- 
nious and capable farmer, both willing and ablc,to 
communicate ufeful knowledge, I thought my ex- 
a;:nining the plantation, and giving you a juft 
account of its planting, progrefs, produce, and 
prefent ftatc, might be acceptable to' the Society. 

The foil was a black boggy moor, and had for-, 
merly been a hop ground j but fo wet that it 
would not anfwer for that or any other purpofe.in 
agriculture, although it had been cut acrofs with 
many open drains, five feet deep, to take off the 
water. The quantity was three ftatute acres, and. 
the following accQunt of the planting and produce 
was given me by the farmer in writing ftom his 



own Regifter. 
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* In the fpring of 1764, I planted thefe three 

* acres of black moor with fmall feedling Alh 

* plants, drawn from my woods, hedges, and waftc 

* grounds, at four feet diftance from each other. 
« When they had flood two years, I cut them down 

* within four inches of the ground. I then let 
^ them ftand ten years, during which time they 
^throve exceedingly; and in February 1776, I 

* cut [one acre and half. The produce was as 

* follows : 

^31 hundred of poles, fold on the pre- 

* mifes for — . — — . ^^ ^ ^ 

* 1 1 loads of firewood, fold alfo on the 

* premifes, at i6s. per load —- 8160 

jf.48 2 o 

' The o(her acre and a half is ftill Handing, and 

* much fuperior to that already cut/ 

On examining the (landing p^rt of the planta- 
tion, it appeared to be in the mod healthy and 
vigorous ftate. The fhoots were generally three 
in each root, ftrait and clean; the bark being 
clear, fmooth, and of a fine blueifli green. The 
annual (hoots were frequently from three to four 
feet in length ; and from their prefent appearance, 

I am 
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I am fully of the opinion that, if cut next (pring, 
this part of the plantation will exceed the other at 
leaft one*third in value. 

The young flioots, in that part of the plantation 
cut in 1776, are remarkably ftrong andhealthy» and 
bid fair to be fit for a fecond cutting in feven years. 

By this eafy and judicious management, one 
acre and ahalfof land, not worth five fhillings a 
year for any other purpofe, has paid the planter 
near fifty pounds in twelve years ; and the acre 
and a half now ftanding will, if cut next feafon, 
probably bring him full feventy pounds. 

The firfl: five years after planting, they were 
kept clear frpm weeds, but that trouble and ex- 
pence has been long fince at an end; and in time to 
come, after dedufting the fmall charge of cutting, 
the whole produce may be reckoned clear gain. 

This, furely, muft be a fufficient encourage- 
ment for gentlemen in other counties to plant fuch 
lands in the fame manner, as it will at once prove 
beneficial to the owner, and to the community. 



Badi, June 28, 1779. 



I am, &c. 

EDMUND RACK. 
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Article Xt/IV* 
On the Vfe of Stagnaiit Water as a Manure^ 
[By a. Gendeman Farmer in Nprfolk.] 
GeNTLIMEK^ ....'::.:■ 

I Make no apology for tranfmitting to you an 
account of the following experiment, becaufe 
I think it may prove as ufcful to others as it has 
httti to myfelf. 

At the lower end of my farm-yard is ah old 
pond, or refervoir of water,, which is the common 
receptacle of every thing tliat drains from the other 
parts of my yard, ftables, and the ditches of feveral 
fields. On my firft coming into the farm, it wa^ 
nearly dry, but during the courfe of the winter, 
a confiderable quantity of water was collefted in 
it, which, as fpring advanced, grew very thick 
and dark coloured, and in the fummer abounded 
with infefts* 

The weather proving dry, and my pumps fail- 
ing, I ufed a quantity of this water for my garden^ 
and was foon furprized to fee how ftrong and vigo- 
rous the plants proved that were watered with it. 
This led me to confidcr that it might probably 

pjrovie 
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prove a rich manure for pafture-land; but the 
quantity then remaining in the pond was too fnjali 
to make any confidcrable trial with. Determined, 
however, to afcertain the truth or fallacy of my 
conjcdurc, in the latter end of July^ 1772, 1 mea- 
fured out two fpots of fifty fquarc jards each, in 
an adjoining meadow, which had been mowed, and 
was much burnt up. And in order to prove how 
far this jcxceeded other water, I watered one fpot 
with it, and the other with water frpm^a fmall ad- 
jacent river, three times a week, for a month to- 
gether, there being little rain all that time. I ob^ 
ferved the efFefts carefully, and at the end of the 
month, thetwo fpots.were in thefoUowipgftatesi 
That which had been W|a^<:d from' the river was 
far better than the rej^f ^ .^1^ §eld. The grafs 
was tderably .thick anifaij^. but i^ and faint, 
feeming tp have litdevjiisuft^i^it^.and of a yel- 
iowift griefePf'. 5ut;tlj4-f$i¥hef .feo^^vhicJ^had my 
{)ond-wat€r^:the;gr2^s wap fnu(;j> thicker and high- 
er 1 b^ii^g ^s ftrong a^4 fwf?Eulept as any part of 
.the fir^ft crop iha^ be?p> g£^z 4«!^p, rhealthy green, 
.an4i*car eighteen- incites. high. Y|,.then determi- 
ned to cut both apd keeprthem feparate, in order 
'to afcertaun the comparative value of the hay, I 
did fqi ^nd when it was made, on weighing each, 
I found^that.on whjich thftpoftd- water -had been 
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ufcd near double in quantity, a^d much fuperior 
' in quality, to the other, 

I did not water either of the fpbts any more that 
feafon ; but the next fummer, I found the efFefts 
of this watering to an inch in the faid meadow; 
the grafs being much thicker and higher than on 
^ny other part of the field, I confidered this as 
proof pofitive, and determined in future to in- 
creafe the quantity of my pond water. For this 
purpofe I emptied the pond, enlarged it, and lined 
the bottom and fides with clay eight inches thick, 
to prevent the water from foaking into the earth. 
I then laid covered drains into it from my ftables, 
t>x-ftalls, kitchen, dairy, and neceflTary, (the latter 
I regularly emptied once a year into it) and threw 
in all the ofFal made in the houfe, cabbage leaves, 
TOtten fruit, and the Hke y by thefe means, the 
water fbbn grew very putrid, and I had it in great 
plenty. In my garden I now ufed no other ma- 
nure, arid yet found the produce much fuperior to 
my neighbours, who dunged ground tqiwlly good 
freely. • Haviiijg a common water-cart made with 
a trough behind full of holes, I then watered my 
paftiire and meadow lands with the greateft fuccefs. 
Twenty darts of this water on all acre in the be- 
ginning of May, and in July, would render my 

crops 
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cropis of grafs and rowen* far better than any 
manure I could lay on without it. After this fuc- 
ccfs, I tried it on arable, and found it equally 
ferviceable on corn as on grafs-lands. 

If relating my experience Ihould induce any of 
the weftern farmers to follow my example, they 
will have no caufe to repent their labour ; and it 
will fufficiently recompence me for the trifling 
talk I have undertaken in communicating this to 
you. 

I am, 8cc. 

R. S. 

W , July 10, 1779. 



Article XLV. 
On the Management of Cloy ek. 

[By a Gentleman Farmer in Suffolk,] 
Gentlemen, 

AS Clover is a grafs which fuits our climate 
better than almofi: any other, I think the 
proper cultivation of it an objeft of national 
importance; and therefore take the liberty of 
informing you, how I have for feveral years ma- 
naged it with great fuccefs. 

• Aftermath. . 

In 
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In Apriljr after my barley is come up, I fow 
abput leight pounds of clover-feed per acre on it, 
and i^pU the land; fThis anfwers *wo good pur- 
pofes, namely, prefling and covering tHe feed, and 
fixing the roots of the barley more firmly, which, 
ia a. light foil efpecially, is of great fervice. 

: After the eorn is reaped, I omit.turmngin any 
cattle till the crop of clover gets up pretty high 
andithick, which it will generally be by the end.of 
Oftober. I then turn in fheep and other fmall 
cattle for about a month, or, if the crop is large, 
fix weeks. After this time, I let it remain unfed 
till April. My cattle are then tumecj in> whicli 
cat it off pretty bare by Maj;^ at which time I 
clear it for a crop of hay. If the feafon is not re- 
markably dry, it w]lli>e ready ^or the firft cutting 
by thcmiddk of June^ and generally yilblds mc 
two tonSj-per acre* 

Experience has taught me, that the nearer the 
ground clover is ciit the better, if it be cift ea^fjr ; 
but if*ir;has'ftpt)d tbb long, the bottoms of tlfe 
ftaiks will be dry^ ^nd nakedi* In that cifc,'ii: 

*^' Ta this the writer inight have addeS, that tft^ftalk beihg tfdim^ 
ed of its moiilare^ the root is alfo imich exhauftedi ahd wil] rt^tuir^ 
longer time before it fends forth new ihoots for a fecond crop. 

ought 
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ought not to be cut fo low> as the hay would be 
more fticky and coarfe. If rain follows the firft 
cuttings the fecond crop will be ready about the 
loth of September. The beft time is when the 
flowers are all full blown^ and the earlieft begin 
to turn brown. 

When I intend the fecond crop for feed, I 
ufually let it ftand till near Oftober. This occa* 
iions it to threfh the better, and there is no danger 
of the feed ihedding in the field. 

In order to prevent the inconveniences that 
'feed clover is liable to in a wet autumn, I generally 
leave half my crop unfed in April, by which 
means it is fit for cutting near a month fooner than 
it otherwife would be j and the fecond, or feed- 
crop, is brought more into the fummer. When 
the autumn proves wet, this method is attended 
with many advantages 5 the feed ripens better, and 
is threlhed with much Icfs trouble and expence. 
Thic fample is alfo better coloured, and the ftraw 
being lefs beaten to pieces, makes better fodder 
for my cattle. 

The beft method I have ever found to prevent 

cattle from being hoved, as it is here called, or 

Vat. I. J^ ' choakcd. 



choaked, on tlieir being t.iirned into green clov^i;^ 
is to let them remain at the firft no longer than till 
their bellies are full ; and while fee.dipg, , to keep 
them conftantly ftirring. For as it isxheirgrcedi- 
nefs in fwallowing the mouth-fulls ; too /aft, and 
before it is fufficiently chewed, whicji occafions 
thefe accidents; if they are interrupted every two 
or three mouth-fulls, fo as to give time for the 
bails to fink into their riiaw before the next.fel* 
lows, it will efFeftiially prevent fufFoQaiion.— ^ 
Whenever, notwithftanding this precaution, any 
of my cattle have fwelled, I have immediately 
opened a vein, and gabbed them in the flank near 
lenough' the hip-bone to prevent wouncfing the in- 
trails. As ibon as this Was done, I put Ja jjuill or 
reed into the orifice to keep it oped^ that the wind 
might have a free paflTage out, and kegpthi^ anincial 
warm till it recovered its breath. By this means 
.1 never 16ft more than one, and that was occafionr 
id by the.remedy being applied too late. 



I am, &c. 

Near Halfworth, May 20, 1779- 



W. E. 
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,.• :..,.. v.: Artklb. XjLVI. 

' ' 'thoughts iri'^t hi ^<it z;? Sheep. 

^Xo j^c* JLAX:K,^ecretary of rthe Bath Agriculture SocieQr. 

SIR, 

THE ^reat attention of the Bath Society to 
fuch fubjefts as promote the public good, 
ihtUiC^s mfc to trouble you with a few loofe 
thoughts relative tb ' a diforder mod fatal in an 
^ninri^l of vaft importance to the *' agriculture, 
'* mynufaftiires, and .commerce of this kingdom.". 

The caiife of the Rot in Sheep, f^ys Mr. Bof- 
-well, m his late ingenious Treatife on watering 
Meadows, .is unknown.-r-Mr. Arthur Young, in 
^recd[prtulating air the information 4>6.".90l^id get in 
his -Eaftern Tour, obfcryes, that ^' th^ raccounts 
are lo amazijigly cpntr^diftory, that nothing can 
be gathered from ^ them^" but concludesj that 
f ' eljery one^knows ^that^ipoifture is the qaufc." 

in differing from .an -author of Mr^ Young's 
acknowledged merit, fupported by the general 
opinion of mankind, I am .^ed to examine, my own 
fentiments with caution and diftruft ;— but, unlcfs 
It is only meant/^that mpifture is generally the remte 
N 2 caiije^ 
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caujey it will be difficult to account fo^ the Rot 
being taken on fallows in a fingle day^ and in 
water meadows fometimes in half an .hour^ when 
in grounds of a different fort, although exccffivcly 
wet and flabby, Iheep will remain for many weeks 
together uninjured. 

Another opinion, which has many adherent^, is> 
that the rot is owing to the quick growth of grafs 
or herbs that grow in wet places. 

Without premifing, that all-bounteous Provi- 
dence has given to every animal its peculiar tafte, 
by which it diftinguifties the food proper for its 
prefervation and fuppoft, (if not vitiated by for- 
tuitous circumflances) it feems very difficult to 
difcover on philofophical principles, why the quick 
growth of grafs fhould render it noxious,— or why 
any herb fhould at one feafon produce fatal eflTcdb, 
by the admiffion of pure water only into its com- 
ponent parts, which at other times is pcrfeftly in- 
nocent, although brought to its utmoft ftrength 
and maturity by the genial influence of the fun. 
So far from agreeing with thofe who attribute the 
Rot to quick-growing grafs, which they call 
flalhy, infipid, and deftitute of falts, to me the 
quicknefs of growth is a proof of its being endued 
with the moft aftive principles of vegetation, and 

is 



IS one of the critcridns of its fupcrior excellence^ 
Befidcs, the conftant praftice of moft farmers in 
the kingdom^ who with the greateft fecurity ktd 
their meadows in the fpring, when the grafs fhocts 
quick and is full of juices, militates direftly againft 
this opinion. 

Let us now confider whether another caufe may 
not be afligned, more reconcileable with the vari- 
ous accounts we receive of this diforder. If our 
arguments, however fpecious, are contradiftory 
to known fafts, inftead of conducing us in the 
plain paths of truth, they leave us in the mazes of 
error and uncertainty. 

Each fpecies of vegetables and animals has its 
peculiar foil, fituation, and food, afligned to it. 
Taught by unerring inftinft " the'fparrow findeth 
«* her a houfe, the fwallow a neft, and the ftork 
" in the heavens knowcth her appointed time/'— 
The whole feathered tribe, indeed, difplay a won- 
derful fagacity and variety in the choice and ilruc- 
turc of their habitations. Nor can it be doubted 
that the minuteft reptile has its fixed laws, ap- 
pointed by Him whofc " tender mercies are over 
^* all his works.'* 

N 3 The 
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The nuqfi^rws inhabrtwit?,pf:thp ^ir,. carrfvW^tJ 
waters, arf ftrongly infliierw:£4;fey the fcafoasi and 
by the ftate ;oF .the atmofph/ece;, and the l^mc 
caufes, perhaps, that rapidjy calln>xriads.o(jow 
^cies into being, may freqjUently prove the de- 
ftruftion of another. Is it then improbablfi^ that 
fome infeft finds its food, and lays its eggs, on the 
tender fuccuknt grafs founcJv^n particujv foils, 
(efpeciaUy . wet ones) which if. . ^^oft ^^^'^^ ^ • 
Or that this infcd fhould> after, a redundancy of 
moifture, by an inftinftive inipulfe^ quit . its^^ank 
and dreary habitation, ao4 1^ fecundity begfe^tly 
increafed bj. fuch feafons,aax(wjun£UonjWffh,.tJi^ 
prolific warmth of the fuii ? . ' * , 

The flefli-flyJay^ her eggs^upon her foodi which 
alfo ferves to. fupport her figure offtpring^.afxd 
the common earth-worncx*|)ropagates. i^s 4ip^cie$ 
above ground^ when the weather is i3ciild..*jjn4 
moift, or the f4«h dewy. , / .- 

The eggs dcpofited on.tfac lender ^jeriti/ ;aMi 
conveyed with the food into the ftoaoachijattd m^m 
teftines of the animals, whence they acc; Eeocircdb 
into the la£teal vefTels, carried off in the. chyle>,; 
and pafs into the bloody nor do they .nreciii^with- 
any obftruftion until they arrive at the capillary 

veflels 
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yeflfels of the liver. —Here, as the blood filtrates 
thro' the extrertie branches, anfwering to thofe of 
the Vena Porta in the human body, the fecerning 
Veflels are too minute to admit the impregnated 
6va, which, adhering to the membranp, produce 
thofe aninialcuiab that feed upon the liver and de- 
fttoy the fheep. They much refemble the flat fiih 
called plaice, are fometimes as large as a filver two- 
pence, and are found both in the liver, and. in the 
pipe (anfwering to that of the vena cava) which 
conveys this blood from the liver to the heart. 

If the Torm of this animal is unlike any thing 
we mjcet. with among the infcjft tribe, we fliould 
confider that it may be fo fmall in its natural (late 
as to efcape our obfervation. — Or might not its 
form have changed with its fituatipn ? — ^* The 
*^ caterpillar undergoes fcveral changes before *it 
^^ produces, a butterfly,*' . 

The yarious accounts which every diligent 
enquirer, muft have, met with (as well as the inde-. 
fatigable Mr. Young) icem very confiflient with 
the theory of this diforder. 



':ii-.:-* 



If dry iinie4 ^»rid in Derbyfjiire will rot in com- 

mon with water-meadows, and ftagnant marlhcs ; 

N 4 if 
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iffome fpringy lands rot when others are per- 
feftly fafe j— is it owing to the circumftancc of 
water, or that of producing the proper food or ni- 
dus of the infeft? Thofe who find their after-grafs 
rot till the autumnal watering, and fafe afterwards, 
might probably be of opinion, that the embryo 
laid there in the fummer is then wafhed away or 
deftroyed. 

With regard to thofe lands that are accounted 
neverfafe, if there is not fomcthing peculiar in the 
foil or fituation, which allures or forces the infeft 
to quit its abode at unufual feafons^ it may be 
well worth enquiring, whether from the coarfencfs 
of their nature, or for want of being fufficiently 
fed, there is not fome grafs in thefe lands always 
left of a fufficient length' to fecure the eggs of the 
xnfeft above the reach of the water. 

Such who aflert that flowing water alone is the 
caufe of the Rot can have but little acquaintance 
with the Somerfetfhire clays, and are diametrically 
oppolite to thofe who find their worft land for rot- 
ting cured by watering. Yet, may not the water 
which produces this effeft be impregnated with 
particles deftruftive to the infeft, or to the tender 
germ which fervcs for its food or nidus ? . 

For 
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For folving another difficulty, ^' that no cwc . 
♦« ever rots while fhe has a lamb by her fide," the 
gentlemen of the faculty can beft inform us, whe- 
ther it is not probable, that the impregnated ovum 
pafTes into the milk, and never arrives at theliver. 
The fame learned gentlemen may think the fol- 
lowing queftion alfb not unworthy their conli- 
deration: — 

Why is the Rot fatal to fheep, hares, and rab- 
bits, (and fometimes to calves,) when cattle of 
greater bulk, which probably take the fame food, 
efcape uninjured? 

Is the digeftive matter in the ftomach of theje 
different from that of the others, and fuch as will 
turn the ova into a ftate of corruption ; of rather, 
are not the fecretory dufts in the liver large enough 
to let them pafs through, and be carried on in the 
ufual current of the blood ? 

It fcems to be an acknowledged fact, that fait- 
marfhes never rot. Salt is pernicious to moft in- 
fcdls. They never infeft gardens where fea-wecd 
is laid.* Common fait and water is a powerfbl 

CKpellent of worms bred in the human body. ' 

^ •I 

• And yet fea^weeds, fteeped a few days in the pureft fpring 
water,, abounds with animalculse of various fpecies. 

could 



I could wifh the intelligent farmer wbiiid con- 
fidcr thcfe truths with attention, arid liot rtbgleft a 

remedy ivhich is che^ and alwiays'arK^nd. 

t, ' ' ' 

LrsLir, in his bdofebf huifeafndry; infer fhs, us of 
^ farmer who cured his whole Boclc of fhe TibV by: 
giving each fhcep a Kfandful of Spanifh '■ fait, for 
five or fix mornings fucceflively. The Hint was 
probably taken from the Spaniards, who frequently 
give their Ihcep fait to keep them he4thy. 



On ibme farms, perhaps the utmoft caution can- 
not always prevent the diforder. In wet and warm 
feafons,^ the prxident farmer will remove hi^flieep 
from thQ laflds liable to. rot. Thofe. who -have it 
not in jheir power to do this, I would ^dvjfe ta 
give each fheep a fpoonful of conunon fait, with 
the fame quantity of flour, in a quarter of a pint 
of water, once or twice a week. Wheo the rot is 
recently taken, the fame remedy given four or five 
mornings fucceflively, will in all probabiiity, ef- 
fect a cure. The addition of the flour and water 
willj in the opinion of the writer of tliis, not only 
abate the pungency of the fait, but dlSpoft it .tO' 
mix with the chyle in a more friendly atid cffica^^i-^ 
ovs manner. 

Were 



Were ie io.ttijr:pdwei! to coanniinicaif&ibodie 
Society the refuk of aftual . exptenment; it VfOaUL 
40ui>tlefs be more fiuisfaiSborf. . They ifiU; hon^ 
ever^ I am p^uadtdj^accepc of thefe hintv^fesi^ 
aa aa earned of my define to be ferviceable. Sli^iild 
thfy only tend, to awaken the attention of the in* 
du&rious hufbandman^ or. to excite the curiolity^ 
of fome other cnquirerj who has more ifiifore and 
greater abilities^ I (hall haVethe fads&ftioo. lof 
thinking that my fpeculations, however imperfeft, 
ace not entirely ufeicfs. 

J am. Sip,"' ' -\ ■ ■ 

, I your .very JMjVnble fervAOtij 

■' ' - ■ ■ BENjAMfN Pkice:^ 

Salifbury, Dec. 3, 1779. •' •' 



ARTICLE XLVlL 

Ou the Mode of^ Cultivating and Curhjg tJ^ 
Rheum Paj-matitm^. or true 'Rhuharb-^ '.: 



Gentlemen, 

S the- trtiie Rhubarb- of the fhops-is^ a Very 
^ valuable dfiig iii. medicine, aiid, eottfidcF*4 
as an article of foreign coniffiVreei very expeffftt^'i 



A' 



I would 
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1 would beg leave topropofc to the Society at 
Bath, that they endeavour to encourage its culti* 
vation in this country^ by offering a premiuai to 
the perfon who (hall raife the greateft quantity of 
the beft kind> and cure it in iuch a manner as to 
render it equal in qqality to that annually import- 
ed from abroad. It is a plant to which our cli- 
mate is not unfriendly, and it may cafily be 
cultivated with fuccefs. . ^ 

I had laft fummer fome plants of it in my gar- 
den, which were very vigorous, rifing to the height 
of eight feet. The roots weighed from eight to 
twelve pounds, and when cured, the quality was 
allowed by the faculty to be equal to that of the 
Turkey Rhubarb. 

But to give an opportunity for the medical 
gentlemen of Bath to examine and afcertain its 
quality, I herewith fend you a fpecimen of the 
cured root, and a quantity of the feed in good pre- 
fervation, for fuch perfons as may chufe to culti- 
vate it. 

As to the culture of this plant, my knowledge 
has been chiefly acquired by my own experience ^ 
^nd that it may become an ufeful article of agri- 
culture 
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culture and commerce isj I thinks not a very ha« 
.zardous prefumption« 

The feedsj fown upon a very gentle hot^bed in 
March^ readily vegetate ; and when the roots are 
about the fize of a crowds quill, they Ihbuld be 
carefully drawn up to prefcrve the tapi-root^ and 
planted in fine rich earth in a deep foil; and if 
the weather fhould prove dry> 'they mutt be wa* 
tered. When the plants are once in a growing 
ftate, all further care and trouble, but that of 
'keeping them free from weeds, is at an end. 

' The diftance Of the plants from each other 
Ihould be* eight feet ; and ai they difappear about 
feven months in the year, in this interval the 
ground may be ufefuUy employed in many articles 
of gardening, from the middle of Auguft to the 
beginning of April. 

I am of opinion, "the feeds will grow in the na- 
tural ground, if fown in a good expofure ; but this 
I have not tried. It is, however, a little remark* 
^ able, that although innumerable feeds fall annually 
into the ground, I never perceived a fingle plant 
to grow fpontaneoufly. 

The 
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•Thcfeed 'whiirHilI iow i>ii^fil^*'f he Society 
will afford opportunities for- ifiWafefflgi'-X^^k^ 4fi«. 
periments, from whence fome certain principles 
majrjtte.'-idi'a^a^^ THie^^beft; fecrfojft 6ir 'tdkiii^' up 
tbe rocdrifarxunArg hyt thifik^wheiiilttDd -as fiJah 
-ai thbiftdta ^and li^s tfecaf . If takeh 4ip in tbe 
ipnng^(ki^ifo fubctatetiba^ to be dmdj\«k)i4iiffl^ 
TCxHt^^ nAd^lI believe Ibfei a good<d«al of its rdo- 
4i0ns'jpaiticks by: Ure^^udnposijai^eitiuat iiffifliis 
'firomit^. ' •••'' ■^■"* • • •••■* Ti" ;/ ., /r.t 

The Specimen TQftt )iwrepivithi*i¥rowi:2^ rocrt rf 
fix or feven years growth, taken up about a month 
£mi^ It ihould, ^i»::takiflg up^ fee-^iyWed into 
jpr<)|)cr p^rts, and t^o^ rtokiter riniS jflkied idffi the;t^ 
bftng.^!|,a&rilvg c»J)qfe4.to fim:»ici.&wri .ftnd 49t 
kitdtd from w^t. ;Sadi )pitee flioii&l, hang, fep^ 
rt«Crir<Jtti.tht otfcW^fr^nd care ^oyAdlbc itak'fea 
that it does not grow mouldy, WIwi hardened 
on the outfide, let it be removed to the corner of 
aldtch^n.chimney, yhcrearryoderatjC flre. is con- 
ftaptly|kept,.till^iti&.pfirfedly dry.; ^il.JC.may tl^^i 
be raifi^d^rand all the.diCqolQurcd Ofuttide^^akiea ofi> 



..I[ am convinced that the older* the plant ijSj the 
better the quality will be 5 for although it may 

• See Article XLIX. 

have 
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have great virtues at four or five years growth, 
and may attain to -upwards of twenty pounds 
weightwheji gremy,jjet; the root will be homy and 
flinty when dried, and not of that woody fine tex- 
ture or appearance which it acquires at a more 
mature growth, 

^. Th5^ grQiu^45?n;which mine was ifaifed \s a^air- 
^en; the .foil deep aji^^tile, but. h^ not had 
any fort of .^ptjiaiiure finqc^^^^ were 

fir^raifei,., ;. . • .; /,...-: .:. ^^ • • 

V I wqul^j^ift^addj tl^t^h^S^^nt dpes notf^^ 
$i:tpd by i^^^vir^ ^^r trap^kating ; andif itihoidd 
|»;i9U0<t c^a^ai^Je, of f .J^JBgi^r^ifed. i?> JDh?, n?U:urai 
gr«tiiid,J>thin&: it wcrtlWtl^riye much better. 

If fortie fuch method as the foUowing^ere tried, 
it might anfwer : — ^After marking out the ground 
(it p^Qpc;rdi^:$Mftices, tak^f^ t.tbe ^e^tklwelve inches 
^eepjand <jght;irtndiafiflfctjeri4ceth6'f<wd earfh be 
iUWd wd put in again l5wftly>. thea fow a few feeds 
thereon, ^nd covet ti^h pls^ .with a hand-glafs; 
If cheyJlicc^ied, tfee moft.fi€»tral plaUta »ijRy bo 
left to ^and, arid the reft ^mwa up. : . , 



Minehead, R. D. 

Article 
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Article. .XLVIII.i ■ 
Mn f^eCu/tivatton- of Kuv^AKW; 
[By a Gcntlemap hear Norwich. J. 
-Gentlemen, 

I AM greatly obliged to you for the favour of 
your fcrtcr, inclofing fome feeds of the Rheum 
^almatum, together with the direftions fent by 
yotir ingenious correfporident at Mincheadi* in 
return for which I have tranfcribed and fent you 
thofe which I fome time fince received from a gen* 
dcman who has refided many years in Ruflia> and 
who affurcd me he received them from the late 
Dr. Mbunfcy, who was arcbiater td th^ EfhprefSj 
and who had conftantly followed the method here 
dircftcd in that country. The Doftor's words 
arcthcfe:-ir 

* The- prober time for planting the feeds of the 

* Chinefe^^M* the Turkey Rhubarb, is in April or 
' May : they may be planted in flower- pots, three 

* or four feeds in a pot, and plunged in a hot-bed 
' until the feeds vegetate. When the plants are 
' about two n(K)nths old, let them be trik^n^lanted 

* into the place where they are to remain> which 

• See preceding Letter. 

(hould 
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^ ihould be in a fine light foil. It may not be 

* joipfopcr to keep Ibme of the plants in the pots 
^ till Qdober^ and^ibme till the fpring following^ 
^ and then plant thein out as above. When by 
^ thefe precautions you have fecurccjL a fbfficicncy 

* of plants, you may afterwards venture to fow 

^ your feeds in the open air, as I have conftantly 

^ done with fuccefs. If the feeds vegetate late in 

^ the feafon, they ought to be covered wiUi mulch 

^ pr njoft, to preferve them in winter. When 

• tranlplanited, fet thep& at leaft fipinr*; feet afunder 

^ in the quincunx order, or in fquare rows j hoe 

^ them and keep them clean from yn^di, and let 

^ the ground between each row be turned up yearly, 

^ •taking.care not to touc^ the roots. In the fecond 

^ or third year, the planu will begin t,Q bear feeds^ 

^ wl»ph yon may fow at various ti^es after their 

^nvttqrity, till you find which feafon fuits them 

^ befL The earliefl; period at whidh the roots are 

* uleful^ is jat four years' growth, but even then 

* they will be foft and fpungy. So that unlefs for 

* curiofity, or through ncceflity, they ihould remain 

^ ThiSy in our climate^ b not a foffictent diftance-— they ihould be 
eight ftet apart ) and even thtfi, if the plants are (trong and vigorous, 
the leaves will meet each other. This we aflTert from our own know* 
ledgei and are of opinion, that in a rich foil, if they were left tea 
feet apart, the roots would he ftill larger and tetter. 

Vol. 1. O eight 



\ 
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'eight years undifturbcd,* although ftill-^iftorc 
' years will add greatly to their perfcftion.^ • ^Thc 
« roots are ©fee taken -up in autumn aft^r the 

* ftcms and leaves are \?ithered and decayed; but 

* the plan tei- rriiy take them up in every feafen of 
' the year, when he has a fufficient number,, as it 
« is uncertain at whichfcafon the roots wiH prove 
^ moftfolid. Upon t^mg them up, fpKt them 
^ into two or three pieces, and hang them' upon 
' cords or rods in a kitcheft Or room with a ftovc 

* in it, thattHby may dry with a gentle ^eaf,*^- 

Thus far Dr. Mounfcy. '^" * *^' • 

Some few gentlemen ift Norfolk havc,;fer their 
amufement, cifltivated RKuBarb; they iiavc^ plant- 
ed the Rhaponticurti, the Palmatum, and the Com- 
paftum, and managed their plants very mtich as 
above direftcdr A near relation of mine, who- is 
a phyfician, has ufed the -Rhubarb of; his- xiwn 

' * We apprehend that this part of 4he-X>b£lor's direai9frimift^ve 
been occafioned by the difference in climate between England and 
Ku/iia. The latter is not fo favourable to vegetation as the /ormer- 
Perhaps four years here may bring this plant to as high a .Aaie of 
maturity as eight in Ruilla j and we are the m<^re induced.. to think 
this is the cafe, frpyn having feen plants raifed in this country, the 
roots of which when properly cured, ,at four years* gxowth, were 
equal in (quality to Turkey Rhubarb. 

: ^. -J growth 
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growth fomc time, and pronounces it as good as 
any foreign Rhubarb. He had fome plants of the 
palmatu^ and compadtum (landing fo near toge- 
ther, four or five years ago, that the feeds faved 
from them produced only mule plants, the roots of 
W'hich, he believes, will prove as good and effica- 
cious as thofe of the beft original plants. They 
arc now^growing in his garden within a mile of 
N"orwich. X. 

The following is his account of the difcovery and 

introduftion of the different forts into medicine s 

^hich I flatter myfelf may not be unacceptable. 

^ The Rhapohtic was the rbd or rheum of Diofco- 

^ rides, and all the antient Greeks and Romans. 

' The Turkey and India kinds were utterly un- 

' 'known M them. The Rhapontic was long fup- 

^ pofed to be the true Rhubarb, till the difcovery 

^ ^f the Undulatum about eighty years fincc j which 

^ ^as looked upon to be the true officinal Rhu- 

^ barb fw half the prefent century. It was then 

^ Vlif<;arded for two competitors, the Palmatum and 

^ the CompaStum^ to both of which the preference 

lias been given by different perfons. Linnaeus 

"^ affcSrts the Palmatum to be the true Turkey Rhu- 

* barb ; Mr. Miller the Compaftum.^ 

* O a I have 



■ ground. ^^^^" >^ 

^ifca^on. 1 am, ^''' 
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relating to the culture of that valuable plant, to 
your confideration ; which may be depended on 
as fads, proved by myfelf and others from long 
experience. 

The feeds of this plant do not require any hot- 
bed to make them vegetate; butiiflbwn in the 
natural ground in the fpring, when the weather is 
open, foon come up and thrive very faft. It de- 
lights moft in a rich, light, deep foil, and warm 
expofure ; but will thrive in almoft any foil or 
fituation. If the roots be covered with litter, or 
the earth be drawn over them in winter, they wil] 
rife the ftronger in the following Spring. The 
feeds fliould be fown where the plants are to re- 
main ; and when they appear, the ground ihould 
be kept clean from weeds. When thinned out, 
^he diilance from plant to plant fliould be eight 
feet. 

The above is all that is neccflary to be under- 
iteod by thofe who wifli to cultivate this plant in 
;perfeftian. 

As to curing the root for medicinal ufes, I muft 

own myfelf a novice in the art, this being the firft 

year I ever attempted it ; and my roots being dry, 

O 3 I canno: 
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I cannot with any precifion fay how they will turn 
outs but fubmit the following hints to your con- 
lideration :■ ■ ' ■ 

To have the root of a fine clofe grain or texture, 
drying it gradi^ally Teems to be effentially necef- 
fary. I take mine up^ clean it from all dirt^ znd 
lay it in thefliade^ under a (hied for two or three 
days, where, without becoming fhrivelledj it will 
lofe by degrees the exuberan^t moifture it had when 
recent from the earth. If it be expofed too fud- 
dcnly to heat, either natural or artificial, or a very 
drying air, the root grows wrinkled, and is always 
horny or flinty ._ Herein lies the chief difficulty 5 • 
for after it is once well preferved thus far, it is 
fafe : you may afterwards finifh the ^rqcefs of 
curing, fo it be done gradually, in any manner you 
may chufe, with fuccefs, 

I cannot hold with barking or dicing -the root, 
becaufc, by the too eafy :admiflion of fun or air, 
great partof that refipoys and glutinous matter, 
which I apprehend to be the richeft part , of the 
root, is drained ofF and evaporated ; and which, 
under cover of the bark, would, by degrees con- 
denfc and harden with the root itfclf. . You will 
therefore, I am fatisfied, find rooits fo cured to be 

of 
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of a much better texture, and richer quality, than 
thofc that arc barked. The ohier the root, the 
better it ii fo( curing, I W ;,. •' 

I am, &c. 

G. P. 

0&. 17, 1778, . . 

P. S. I forgot in its proper place to inform 
you, ^hat: that part of the. roof (for there are fcvcrai. 
buds, or^^ycs, which will bloom in future) from 
whence the main or any flower ftem iflues, on per- 
fe6Ung its feed, immediately, or at leaft vSry foon- 
after, Jbe^ins to decay, and leaves the other byd^ 
found,, fome or one pf which will bloom the fol- 
lowing feafp,n> according- to their maturity. This 
is an' undoubted fa£b -, and therefore, although the 
older the root is, the better it will be for curing, 
yet when it has pafTed its meridian, that propo* 
fition muft be erroneous.* 

It is therefore my opinion, that the moft proper 
time to take up the root for curing will be imme- 
diately on its perfedling the feed from its 'main or 
flower-ftem, and to preferye that fart onfyy every 
ffafon, and to plant the buds with their rcfpeftivc 
roots again. 

Article 
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, Artici^b L. 

On the Cultivation and Cun tf the True 
Rhuba&b. 

[Letter H. by G» P.] 

Gbnt^bmen^ 

YOUR Secretary's retnaiics on my objeftion to 
theflidng of the roots of Rhubarb when 
taken up to dry, feem vciy juft : but give me 
leave ta obferve, that on itiy cutting the r6ot, a 
quantity of matter, of the confiftencc of melted 
glue, iflucd fr6m it. Which, after the aquietous par*, 
tides were extrafted, hardened, and formiKi a gum 
or refin* 

Queiy, Whether it is not ncceflary to prefervc 
as much as poflible of this fubftance with the root, 
as poffeffing a quality equal, if not fuperior, to the 
root itfelf ? And allowing the root to be cut iii 
lengths, but not barked or diced, (which was my 
meaning*) would not a great deal of that refinous 
matter be thereby preferved j and would riot the 
admiiBoD of air and fun, at the extremities of fuch 

• See Page X9S. 

pieces 
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pieces only> be fufficient to extraft die aqueous 
particles^ and to purify and'cohcoS the juices i 

As to his {tcond/tu\fakt, (<M the decay of that 
part of the root from which the flower-ftems arife) 
lie might poffibly have never made the obferva* 
tion. This is the firft time of my obferving it^ 
though I have at divers times heard it attefted by 
thofe who have experienced it. In the fpecimen 
I fend youj the fide-bulbs are apparent^ and the 
main root in a ftate of decay,* 

It feems to me that this plants like many other 
perennials^ upon its firfl bloom^ exhaufts (if the 
bloom be ftrong) its vegetative principle in that 
part. I am fenlible the root cannot be cured 
i^thoutlhrinkingconfiderably^ and it always ap- 
pears much flirunk when cured with the bark on. 
If it be cxpofed to heat, or a drying air, when firft 
taken up, it will flirivel very much, and be horny; 
to prevent which, I advifcd laying it in the fliade, 
or under cover. 

I am, &c. 



Article 



Article . LL . , . 
Reply to fome Enquiries relative to the true 

tBy Dr. John Coak<»|:y.I*J5TTsom, R^ S.S. S.] \ 

....... . . ^ -^ 

Gentlemen, . 

■^JHtERE is cveiy reafon to conclude witK 
"Linnaeus, that the Rheum Palmj^tum is the 
Turkey or Ruffia Rhlibarb. •■•—-. *^i 

The root is perennial, but throws out annually, 
froni its crown and fides, new flioots or bulbsi 
which flower and decay in fucceifion* 

It may probably be of little confequence, as to 
the vigour of the roots, whether they are taken up 
iniummer or autumn j but as warm weather is belt 
for drying them, the former fecmsmoft cligibic* 

The roots, if large, Ihould be fliced, Vo as to 
admit of a free exficcation, 

1 believe Rhubarb delights in a fandy foil, on a 
fomewhat elevated fituation \ fuch a foil as carrots 
will flourilh in. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh, has paid grpajl;. atten- 
tion to tlris ocotic, and iS; very, capable jrf^giving 
its hiftory, a very cffential part of jwrhich^ Qi.e.its 
medicinal powers] are yet uneftablifked ; — to fainij 
therefore^ I refer you.' . 

~ I 

Andano^.&c.' :.;•;,■:: 

J. C. LETTSOM. 

London, Nov; 21, 1778. 



Article LII. 

Anfwers to ^eries from the Bath Society 
refpedling Rhubarb. 

[By Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh.] 

Gentlemen, 

^.nr'HE Rheum Palmatum is the Turkey, or 
A Ruffia Rhubarb. The Indian Rhubarb is 
the root of another fpecies, or variety. 

2. I believe your obfervation refpefting the root 
dying at four years old to be well founded 5 and, 
therefore, it fhould be raifed at that age. 

3. I am of opinion, that the entire root fhould 

be hung up in the open air for two, three, or more 

weeks. 
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.weeks, ind thereafter cut into marketable pieces 
before it be put into the drTing,— — N; B. The 
cuticle iheuld be rubbed off as fooh as poffible. 

4. The fucculent root is mbre purgative dian' 
thedriedj therefoce'the more recent the better. 

5. A foil that is fit fbr carrots wiUiuii Rhubarb* 
It is believed that the roots raifed in a dry foil are 
preferable to thofe raifed in a moift one. 

6. The feafon for taking up Rhubarb is from 
the end of July to die firft of January; it ihould 
be taken up after the weather has been fome time 
dry*, 

7. I know nothing to prevent its being tranf-- 
planted* 

I have the honour to be^ 

your moft obedient fcrvantj 

JOHN HOPE. 



Article 



Article LIII. 
On the Growth and Application <2^Rhvbar«. 

[By a Gentleman near Norwich,] 

Gentlemen, 

JT Herewith inclofe you am account of the growth 
<X and application of fome Rhubarb, fcnt to me 
hy a particular friend, who is a phyfician erf very 
extenfivc praftice, and on whofc accuracy andin'** 
tcgritjr I can fully rely ; in > which you .witi pct- 
ceive his experiments, as to the weight and£ze of 
the rooCB, eniEirely mtlitafi|& iivith the.idsapneof 
yout cdrrefpotidents ^ adoptbd ; ^xdiat ifa^ximfe^ 
^ quence ofthe aimnial 4ccfty of that: paiittsof otbe 
^ root wiiidi^orrcfponidt'^^ the IStowcring ;ftGnv 
* the To6t8iaTe:in.fa& inei^r nst>fe th^ fouf years 
« old, tluc being the irfualrtime of flieifiibweang/ 

^ For tJsi&di&rence of >6piniKin, if ir.may ;Jiazard . 
a conje^re^ I^fhotdd' endeavour to laccouhtTi ^by 
fuggeftingi^at although that part of ^he bulb ix 
root from which the fioweir-ftem arifcs: may decay, 
yet that thefangspr^ta^-irootsdf the plant- do not 
^cay with it, but in&fckS^i annually for > feveral 
years. My S'iend the phyfician has, you-^illob^ 

ferve. 
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ferve, an idea of its becoming ufcful as a dye, 
which is, I believe, new, and may, if properly 
purfued, prove of much imporunce j but take his 
account in his own words :■ 

" In the fummer of 177 1, I had a plant of the 
true Rheum Palmatum, in great vigour and in full 
flower, growing at the diftance of about'four yards 
from a plant of the Rheuno Compaftum, which 
was likewife at the fame time in flower. As the 
firft wasthe plant gcherally allowed to be the true 
Turkey Rhubarb, I carefully colle£fced and pre- 
fcrvcdthc feeds of it, which I fowed early in the 
fpringxrf-ihe year 17.72, in a bed .of conunon 
light earthy about half an inch deep. In about 
five W5eeks, the plants appeared in i:great plenty, 
and were, in the beginning of the winter follow- 
ing, thinned, and tranfplanted at thediflsuices of 
fix and fevcn feet from each other. The plants 
were healthy and ftrong, although they ^had no 
particular care or attention paid to them. — ^But 
wh^t fbemed mofl: remarkable in them . was, that 
the leaves 'were neither thofc of the.Palmatum or 
Compaduro, but a perfedk mixture ofboth i very 
large and broad like the Compaftum, but termi- 
nating in long fliarp pdmtis> iand in fome degree 
indentedj and refembling the Palmatum. In the 

fummer 
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ftimmcr 1775/ttey Vert alFin flower, the- Items 
beiiig fix and feven feet - high : - when « their -feeck 
were ripened, they were cafefiiiljr gatheredi as they 
have tedn tfVe^'y year firtce, and regularly aiidcGn- 
fiantly fowed every fpf ing, but without having 
ever produced a finglc pianr. Many botanical 
gentlemen have viewed thefe plants, and all pro- 
nounced them to be mule plants, betwixt the Pal- 
znatum andCompa£i;umfpeCies« .. .... 

\- <* In the winter 1776, 1 tookup a root of tliefe 
plants fown in 1772, and laid it in a fouth window 
rodry. Ithad-feveral long perpendicular pyra* 
xnidal root3> about nine ii^cbes in length, and bet- 
ter than half aii t&di: in rdiameoer. Thesf &rpiik 
Very much in the winter,- but were in the ipring 
Hifficiently. dryto be reduiccd tb;^powdcr- I gave 
^ifiereht do&iofit to divers perfoni .with.4Jl4iie 
gpod effcdtiorvciy mild/Turkey Rhubarb^j altho' 
xhe quantiQ^citeasixearly dovbjpd*; .Inthe:;begin9 
iiingof the winter 1777, 1 took up another root; 
the increafe of tlie fize at|4 quantity of ^90)$ was 
ijien very.greaJt^ . The weight <^the.roov taken ug 
\fk 1776 wa$.oply l)etween^ightand nine pounds 1 
that of 1777 weighed full fourteen pounds: this 
root dried better^ (hrunk lefs, and in every refpe.A9 
when dried and prepared, re^qpj^kd more the true 
^:> ■ Turkey 
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Turkey Rhubarb. The eflfcfts wtrt likewtfe pro- 
duced by much fmaller dofes ; but it was not al-* 
together fo purgative as the Turkey Rhubarb of 
the (hops. I gave to two or three perfons this 
root in its freih ftate> th^t is, undried ; direfting 
them to bruife about half an ounce^ and boil it in 
half a pint of water^ till reduced to one quarter of 
a pint. This had all the good and fimilar effe£b 
with the true (hop Rhubarb^ infomuch, as I am 
greatly inclined to think, that the green root of 
the Rheum Palmatum may be ufed with fafety 
and effed. This root, when dried and prepared^ In 

yielded a good quantity of well-looking JRhubarb» i o 

iKrhichiy when powdered, had all the appearance of h 

ibcrp Rhtibarb, but was inilder and : more gratsfol I r, 

to.thc tafte. 1 took once a dofe of diis Rhubarb b 

myfelfy for a complaint in my fl:omuch> for whicli h 

I hadalways before taken Turkey Rhubarb, and ^ 

found ^Hadtly the famie pelief I had ufbrily received, ^ 

only with a kfs purgative cSc& in the bowels. ^ 

P 
*« In the beginning of this prcfeht winter 17^8, * 

I have taken up two more roots ; the one weighiHi ^ 

eighteen, the other twtnty-one pounds, and I have ^ 

little doubt of their vhtue and efficacy having 
been improved as well as their fi^ie and quantity 

increafcd -, and I am of opinion, they will continue 

fo 
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^o to do in all the above refpefts for two or three 
years longer. Eight years old, Lam inclined to 
think from fomc obfcrvations, is the meridian of 
their perfeftion* In thefe mule plants, produced 
without doubt from the farina of the Palniatum 
and Compa^Eum intermixing with each other in 
177 1 i the root does not appear to have been at 
all affedted either in effbft or appearance, having 
accurately compared it with that of the genuine 
Rheum Palm^um. I tried thefe roots both frefh 
and dried with the fhop Rhubarb, by an experi- 
ment of smother kind* I infufed them in apportion 
of water, and to the infufion, when ftraincd, I 
added a fipw grains of f^t of tartar, whereby I obr 
tained a very beautiful red tinitureyfuch as )novM, 
be valuable for the purpofes. of dying' a colour 
which at thig time ijs fp "t^ty expcnfive, and which, 
by this mearts, may probably be amply provided 
for by the ufc of this rpot when it is more giene- 
rally cultiv^cd, as with very litde trouble and ex- 
pence it may be. The foil in which my plants 
Vfzvt raifcd is very light for about twelve inches 
deep, under wiiich there lies a Itratum of red fand 
of great dipdi/'-*- — ^Thus far the Dotfbor. 

I am. Gentlemen, your's, &c. 
Dec. 7, 1773. 
' JVoL. I. P Article 
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Article LIV. 

On the Elxtirfation of Plants noxious to Cattle on 
Dairy and Grazing Farms ; and the Cultivation 
ofjucb as are wbolejome and nutritive recommend- 
ed: with Jome Hints on the breeding and rearing 
Milch Cows. 

[Communicated to the Society by Mr. Benjamin Axford,"] 

Gentlemen, 

THERE is no branch of agriculture which to 
mc appears more important in itfelf, or to 
open a larger field for improvement, than the con- 
ducing and management of Dairy Farms. This 
will be very evident, when we confider it ais a fadt, 
that the health and good Condition of milch cows, 
and all grazing cattle, depend in a great degree on 
the conduA and care of the farmer, in keeping his 
pafture-lands clear from weeds and plants of a 
noxious quality, and in (locking them with fuch 
as are healthful, falutary, and medicinal. 

But the moft eflential and weighty confidera* 
(ions are, that the health and lives of mankind are, 
in fome meafure, dependent on the health and 
good condition of milch cows ; milk being a vege- 
table juice, partaking more or lefs of the good or 
bad qualities of the plants on which cows feed. 

Milk 
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Milk, and its produce, in cream, butter, cheefc, 
and many of our luxuries, are conftituent parts of 
our daily food, from the carlicft to the laft ftage in 
life ; confequcntly, great care ought to be taken 
with refpeft to the food of animals, who furnilh us 
with/o great and neceffary a part of our fuftcnance. 

Granting the above premifes, it is humbly con- 
ceived, that the attention of the Bath (and every 
other) Agricultural Society, cannot be employed 
in any purfuit that tends more to the intereft and 
health of mankind, than the increafing the quan« 
tity, and improving the quality of cow's milk. The 
talk may be arduous, but in proportion to the fuc- 
ccfs attending their endeavours will be the reward. 

That cows are frequently difeafed, is a well- 
known faft : and, I believe, moft gentlemen who 
keep cattle are convinced, that the difeafes gene- 
rally proceed from unknown caufes. Few dairies 
of cows remain a fummer all healthy. Among 
many inftanccs that might be adduced, I will rren- 
tion one, which, in the fummer 1777, came within 
RXy.own obfervation. I was witnefs to the lofs of 
five cows, out of a dairy of only thirteen ; and the 
moft noted Cow-Leaches could not difcover, or 
tveii guefs at the difeafe or its caufe, 
ii f ' p 2 I havd 
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I have alfo reafon to believe, that the milk of 
difeafed cows is too often mixed with the reft, ^nd 
made into butter, chccfc, &c. If then it appears, 
that numbers of cows are difeafed, and die annu- 
ally, without the nature or caufe of the difeaft 
being difcpv^red s and of difeafcs to which this 
fpecies of animals are not naturally fubjeft, I pre- 
fume it will be moft reafonalple to fcarch for that 
caufe in their food. 

On infpcdting pafture and me&dow4and? im ge- 
nera], many noxious and poifoncxus plants will be 
found, and fometimes in confiderable quantities. 
Of thefe kinds are, among otbiers, the following : 
henbane, hemlock, the aconite, or deadly night- 
ftiade, and feveral fpecies of dropwortj which, if 
taken in with their food by cows^ &c* will gene- 
rally caufe difealfe, and fometimes death. 

I am aw^re of the objedbiojoi that may be made 
to this fuggeftion of danger to cattle from noxious 
plants, i.e. tlidX inJiinSl is a certain guide to aknoft 
every fpecies of animals in the choice of their food. 
This is generally, but not unexceptionably, trur. 
If cattle were at liberty to rove at large over ex* 
tenfive trafts of pafturage, with a plenty abiajrs 
before them to chufc out of, thece would be litdf 

danger; 
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daBgel»j but when herds of thcrti itt confined 
M^irfilh- narrow irtclofures, whei'c fuch noxious 
|>laA» at>oundj and kept there till littfe that is 
gfieerr Tertwrihs, I think it aliT>aft: innpofflble but 
that fettte of the cattle rhuft be difagreeably »f- 
feiltdfcyftich plants when they are eaten. 

in ^jiortictti then as pafture-landi are cleared 
bf th^ffe and other noxbus plants, the dianger is 
lelftned ; and a confiderabie advan^ge will be 
derived from fucR lands being, by this mdahs, ren- 
dered capable of ptoddring ai htrgef (jirantity 6£ 
wholefome herbage. 

All neat beaffs have a natural reffdency to fcou'tl 
ing and'flautolenr diibrders. It is thtkiott a d\i ty 
of the greateft importance to' the farmer, to fovf 
and pfent in hi^ paffures and hedges'fucii Hdrbs^^ 
in pro^'ef quantifies; as are fQurid.tb Be the bcft 
remedies for thSfe and l^tich other cdrnpl^lhts as 
cattfe are moft incident to. Among naaiiy '.that 
might be mentionied, the following herbs are very 
lyutary 5 lovage, agrimony> carraway, and' cutri^ 
mih. 

The general produce of ant-hills in this coun- 
try has often been (through miftake) fuppoied to 

';. ' ■ ^3 tc 
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be wild thyme i and as this herb is falutary in 
its nature, farmers have fufFered thefe hills to 
remain in their paftures, from an apprehcnfion 
that they furnilhed a medicinal repafl: to their 
fliecpand cattle. But on a careful exan^ination, 
any perfon may be conviqced, that, in general, 
the produce of ant-hills is, a little of the wild 
thyme, (which I never obferved to be touched by 
cattle) and a.much larger cjuantity of poor fmall 
rufhy four grafs, which is a very pernicious kind 
of food both for cows and flieep* The extirpa- 
tion of ant-hills is, therefore, an eflential part of 
good hufbandry. If the contents of them arc 
mixed with lime and mulch (long dung) to rot, 
they make an excellent compoft for the fame or 
any other land that wants manuring i and this 
method. will prevent the ants from bringing it in 
heaps agkin, which they are known to do when the 
hills are only levelled by fpreading the earth 
round them. The bare places left by. the removal 
of ant*hiHs, arc very proper for fowing the medi- 
cinal herbs and plants above-rpentioned, or the 
fmall Dutch clover^ marl-grafs, &c. which will 
fpread in and greatly improve the land at a finall 
^xpence, 

Toperfons unacquainted with agriculture^ or 
who have not confidcrcd the above matters, this 

cffay 
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cffay may appear frivolous and unintcrefting j but 
thofc who have obferved the impropriety and bad 
hufbandry of fuffering fuch plants to grow on 
their lands as fhould not be eaten, or if eaten will 
injure the farmer's intereft, by hurting his cattle, 
wUl admire, that fpch indolence and extreme in- 
attention fhould fo generally be found amongft us. 
To fuch, it will appear an extraordinary aft of 
negligence, to fuffcr-pafturc-lands to remain over- 
run with hemlock, thiftles, docks, rufhes, &c. and 
our hedges and ditches filled with poifonous 
plants of leveral fpecics. Equally furprifing will 
the inconfideratenefs of farmers appear, in fuffer- 
ing fuch quantities of nettles, thiftles, &c. to re- 
main on the fides of our public roads, till their 
feeds ripen and are carried by the winds into all 
the adjacent fields, where they produce moft plen- 
tiful crops the fucceeding fpring.* 

Cattle, when confined in fuch foul inclofurcs 
till their food becomes fcanty, will, (as before ob- 
ferved) through hunger, devour a confider^ble part 
of fuch noxious plants with the reft of the herbage. 

* We cannot help exprefUngcaic entire concurrence witb Mf« Ax- 
ford*s obfervations on this head. The evil he complains of isio gvtat 
and fo general, that it cannot be too. much expofed or ceoAired.^ In 
vain may the farmer clean his fallows, or hoe his crops ; whife this 
remainsi all his laboiir will b» loft— all his tare inelFcdual.* - - 

Obvious 
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- Obvious as theft inft^pc^^B of b^d mai^agcmtnt, 
^aad the Hfiany difadvantages. ^tending! them, arc, 
the gr^^teft difficulty fecm$ to be* that p£ making 
farrners in general :fo ferifible thereof as! to induce 
them to purfue the above eafy plan for r«drefli;ng 
4nd rtnaoying them. I think^ it is. out of the 
reach of premiums ; but perhaps fome honorary 
reward might ftimulatc the more intelligent to 
undertake, fo neceffary a work ; and I am of {h^ 
opinion, that if a. fe^ would fet the exampki 
others would fooa follow, and in time it might 
become general. 

Some Gentlemen farmers are very curious in the 
breed of cows, and management of theffftock on 
dairy farms. Such will, doubtlefs, improyc on 
any hints that may be communicated through the 
Bath Society. 

Mucii depends on the choice of cQws, and the 
care taken tp mend their breed, and increafe theit 
rriilk. (poy^s of a red and black colour are pre-. 
ferable to "white/ of which not more tlian one 
llK^nldibe admitted in a dairy. Heifdrs, intended 
fer breeding, fhould not^be bulled till the fourth 
year. The third, fburtji^ and fifth cajy^s arc the 
mo(lrol)Ujll,^iclQf CQurfe thebeil ta brieod &om. 

..".'J . A bull 
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' . A bull fheuld be wdl fed, and kept from coitjon 
at leaft till the fecond^ if x>ot till the (bird year* 
His vigour lafts only two years. 

In the choice of cows to breed from, fee that 
tbcy have eight or ten white teeth in their jaw. 
that th€ breaft be broad, the tail Jong, the Veins 
of the belly diftinguifhable, the brace of the navel 
lai'ge, a broad • forehead, large black eyes, V wide 
noftrils and ears. 

The feeds eftceme^ thp moft falutary in promo- 
ting an increafe of milk, are thofe of trefoil, 
faintfoin, angelica5 pimpernel, cummin, and anife. 
j^hout the walla <3^h9ufesj( and qh the ipfides of 
hedges, fpYT Ipvi^ge. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, a 
ivork, called Minutes of Agriculture, has 
cpmc under, my notice and fcrves to confirm my 
fei^timentis of ;he great benefit that would ari^ 
frq^^ clearing p^fture -land^ of noxious weedsj and 
Aoring th^cnn witftviu^h a^ are faJiiLitary and niedici* 
xial. The writer of this work fays, that *' on the* 
*' :%S[lh of jj^ugu^l; acow died. of the red wa^er, and 
*Vt/?ftt QUOfCfpogjIjfr^j the tp^ Mjas full of half-. 

^^digefteci^ 
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" digcftcd vegetables, although fhe had not eaten 
•* for many days." Again,. : • t ' . 

*' Auguft 17, 1775, an ox died fuddenly in a 
ff field that had been eaten dawn. The farmer 
** could not account for it," 

*' December 4,- twp oxen and one cow died with 
*^ fcouring ; one ox blowed -, two bulls furfeit^ j 
*^ and one cow had the red water : all died, and 
** the writer cannot account for the difeafes." 



Article LV. : 

Account of the Culture ^Carrots; arid 
Thoughts on Burnbaiting on Mendip^hilh. 

[In a LfCtter to the Secretary*] 

SIR, ' 

IN purfuance of the dircftions of the Society, 
I herewith tranfmit particulars of the culturCjJ 
cxpences, and produce of my carrot crop, which' 
you lately did me the favour of infpefting. 

From a hearty wifh to promote the public* ' 
fpirited defigns of that moft laudable inftitution, ' 

I have 
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I have taken the liberty to annex a few remarks 
^n the comparative . advantages of liming and 
4>umbaiting, in refpedl to the foil of the new ia« 
clofures on Mcndip-»Hills. 

As the fpirit of cultivating thefe waftes feems 
to overcome every obftacle, .and as a knowledge 
■of the incfEcacy of burning may prevent much 
oifelefs expence, I truft thefe few. hints, drawn 
from real experience, will not be thought trifling 
or unimportant. 

The field in which my carrots were railed was 
a few years ago part of the foreft of Mendip. It 
contains eight acres : the foil a gravelly loam, of 
li good depth. •: 

In the year 1776, it received an ample manuring 
with lime, (about twenty quarters per acre) and 
was fown with turnips ; in 1777, with barley; in 
1778, it was again manured with horfe-dung, to 
the amount of fifteen cart-loads per acre, and 
planted with the large Scotch cabbage. The 
produce of this crop was very great, being more 
than thirty tons per acre, and the ftock I main* 
tained with them would aftonift the farmer un- 
accudomed to the cultivation of this plant. And 

here 
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bon I cannot forbear recommending, in the warm- 
eft manner, the culture of . this cabbage (in coip- 
juhftbn with turnips) to every fpirited Agrifcultw)- 
rift, and particularly to thofe who keep large flocks 
of fheep* Every perfon in that branch of farm- 
ing muft have frequently experienced, during 
ferere froft, and deep Ihow, great difficulty in getr 
ting at his turnips* Now^ tWs inconvenience 
would b€ entirely obviated by hi& poffeffing three 
or four acres of this plant. For their height and 
hardinefs render them acceffible and found at aU 
times> and in the moft fevere feafons, I will not 
fay that the produce will be equal In weight to a 
well-managed crop of turnips, but will be bold to 
afiinn> that one hundred pounds of Scotek cab- 
bage will go as far, in keeping or fattening homed 
cattle, as one hundred and fifty pounds weight of 
Wfftips.— -^B*?jt 10 X'cturn : 

In the fpring i.775t, I began preparing for ray 
carrot crop. Panticulars as follows : 

£. s. dm 

i*^ 15, Fijc^ ploughing acrofs the ridges of 

the cabbages, 4s. per acre - i Jt Ct 

March T. Firft harrowing, gd; per acre - o 6 a 

April 15, Second plotighing, 4s. per acre - i 11 O 
OfO. Second (buih) harrowing, qd, per 

*Qrft : n • •• •♦ * *'.-• -O 60 

3 16 o 
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£. s. d. 
Brought over - - - J l8 o 
30 lb. red Sandwich parrot Ibed^ at 

ts. per pound ;- - - > - i 10 o 
24. Sowing by hand in drills, one foot 
apart, and covering the feed, 13s* 
per acre - - - - - - 5 4 .0 

Jttnc 4/ Hand^horing and thinning, 20S. 8 06 
OficAer. Digging up, 30s. --.--. 13 00 
Carting home, cutting oflF top9| 

and fccuring ----- xo a 'O 

Rent of land - - - - g p-o 

'■■■'■■■''' ' I 

4* 10 o 

The produce was 640 facks, of 4 bufliels each, 

valued at 3s. a facie ---,---96 00 

Each facfc weighed upwards of 200 pounds. -— 

Nett profit of the crop £.^j 10 o 

Or nearly 61* per acre. Quantity of carrots, 8 cons per 
acfc. 

From experiments which I have made, I am 
fully perfuaded that carrots are worth' more thatft 
three fhillings per fack, in fattening hogs, 

I will now proceed tb give proof of the in^fl5- 
eacy of burn-baitirrg when applied to the foit tif 
Mendip-hiUs, drawn from real experience, lfi4 
defignedas acauticm to thofe who may be.<!if- 
pofcd to adopt this mode of improvtfmenc. 

Having 
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Having frequently naet in different authors, 
with the moft flattering and endouraging accounts 
of this plan of cultivation, and alfo been an eye- 
witnefs of very large crops procured thereby, on 
Hack moory foils, I formed a refolution of trying 
the effefts of the afhes thus procured in compari- 
Ibn with lime. For this purpofe, I feleftcd a field 
in which there was no apparent variatibn of foil. 
As it was a new inclofure, and had never been 
ploughed, the furze, fern, &c. with which it 
abounded, added tathe turf, furnifhed more than 
three hundred bufhels of very fine afhes* 

I then divided the field, and fpread the three 
hundred bufhels on half of it, fully expe&ing the 
mofl beneficial effefts from fo ample a manuring. 
On the other half of the field I fpread four hun* 
drcd bufhels of lime, and lowed the whole in one 
day with wheat. 

On the coming up of the wheat, I was very at- 
tentive to the field, and not a little furprized to 
fee the limed part affume the mofl lively and 
healthful verdure, whilfl the other part appeared 
very weak and languid, infomuch that the differr 
?nce was perceivable at a mile's diflance. 

The 
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The limed part maintained its fuperiority from 
that time to harveit ; and on threihing^ I found 
the produce of the limed part to be twenty-four 
bufhels^ and the burnt part only fourteen buihels 
per acre. 

Bcfides this was not the only difference, for in 
lefs than a month after harveft, the furfacc of 
that part of the field to which the aflies had been 
applied, was entirely covered with young furze, 
while the other part remained perfcftly clean and 
free from it. 

I have alfo tried burn-baiting as a preparation 
for potatoes, and have been equally difappointed 
and unfucccfsful. 

Wifliing the Society all the fuccefs which their 
generous attention and adtivity merit i 

I remain. Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

JOHN BILLINGSLEY. ' 
Shepton-Mallet, Dec* 7, 1779^ 

Articlc 
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Article LVL \ .^ 

Rtfiilt. of Experiments : to af certain the Advan^ 
* ' tageofcuhkratingBifiuiAitB. 

AFTER the receipt of the fcveral letters re- 
lating to the expediency and advaRtage of 
cultivating the Rheum Palmatum^ or True Rhu- 
barb, on a large fcale ia this country, the Society 
requeued feveral medical gentlemen to make 
cxperinfients on the fpecimens fent by their cor- 
refpondents. Thefe experiments were made with 
care and accuracy, and the refult is contained in 
the following jR/?^(?r/, which was fent to the Society 
by Dr. Falconer, of Batli. tv\ conlequence of 
this Report, premiums, to the amount of one 
hundred pounds, were offered for cultivating and 
properly curing this plant in the four counties. 

* Dr. Fahcnefs a^drf. 

Rhubarb is the Kbaved o£ the Arabians; the 
Rha Barbarum of Alexander Trallianus; the 
Rheum of Paulus Agineta j the Rheum Barbarum 
of Myrepfus; the Rha Barbarum Officinale of 
Cafpar Bauhin, and of the London Difpenfatory, 
What it is of Linnasus^ I cannot fay. Dr. LeWife 
fays, it is the Rheum foliis fubvillpfts peliolis iequali- 

bus^ 
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Ausy Linneiy SpeSt. plant. ; and fo fays Mr. Vogel. 

INow, this defcription is affixed by Linnaeus to the 

XJndulatumy which is not at prefcnt undcrftood to 

be the true Rhubarb. On the other hand. Dr. 

Rutty afferts the Palmatim of Linnseuj to be the 

true Rhubarb 5 and 1 believe that opinion is now 

generally thought to be right by the beft Botanifts 

and ableft phyficians. It is called Rha, by the 

Tartars ; and from thence is derived Rha Barha^ 

rum, as growing among barbarous nations. It is 

named Rha, from the river Volga, which is fo 

called by the Tartars, near which it is cultivated. 

It was firft mentioned by Alexander Trallianus, 

in the year 560, but appears to have been in ufc 

among the Arabs prior to that period. 

In earlier times, the Rhapontic was thought to 
be the true Rhubarb, and fpokcn of as fuch by 
Diofcorides and Celfus ; being the Rheum ov Rha 
of the former, andthei2^^/> Pontica of the latter. 

The marks: of its gbodnefs are, to be perfeftly 
dry, and friable, yet with a good degree of hard- 
ncfs or foHdity, and perfectly uniform in its fub- 
ftance. It generally comes to us in roundilh 
pieces, with a hole through the middle of c^ch, 
and is externally of i yellow icolovir, but that in 

Vol. I. CL foreign 
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foreign Rhubarb is often artificial. When cut, it 
is of a fine rcddifh yellow, variegated with lively 
reddifli ftreaks, intermixed with white. When 
powdered, it appears of a bright yellow, and, on 
being chewed, innparts to the fpittle a deep faffron 
tinge. Its tafte is rather acrid, bitterifli, and fome- 
what aftringent; its fmell is lightly aromatic; 
when chewed, it feems gritty, as if fand were 
mixed with it. 

The fpecimen of Rhubarb prefented to the So- 
ciety, and fubmitted to my examination, anfwcred 
to all thefe qualities. I compared it with fpcci- 
mens of the beft Turkey and Eaft-Indian kinds. 
It was rather, though very little, lefs aromatic and 
refinous than the former j and had fomewhat fewer 
of the reddifli ftreaks through its fubftancc, but 
was much clearer, and more diftinftly marked, 
than the Eaft-Indian. 

In fpecific gravity, at was near the Turkey, and 
not fo hard or heavy as the Eaft-Indian. In tafte, 
Icould not diftinguifli it from the Turkey, except 
that I thought it fomewhat, though very little 
fainter. The tindlure made with brandy was of a 
bright, clear, yellow colour, not diftinguifliablc 
from the Turkey, but fuperior to the Eaft-Indian. 

The 
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The infufion with water was alfo nearly, if not 
altogether, equal in colour, tafte, and fmell, to the 
Turkey, and fuperior to the Eaft Indian. The 
imell of* the powder was not diftinguifhable from 
the Turkey, and fuperior alfo to the Eaft-Indian. 

I tried its purgative virtue in feveral inflances ; 
and another gentleman, to whom I gave fome of 
it, tried it alfo in feveral other cafes. We agreed 
perfectly in our account, that its operation was, 
in every refpeft, fuch as might be expeded from 
the beft foreign Rhubarb. 

Finally ; I think the fpecimens fhewn to me 
are extremely good in their kind, very little (if 
at all) inferior to the beft browght from Ruflia or 
Turkey, and fully fufficient to fupply the place of 
foreign Rhubarb. 

W. F. 



Article LVII. 

Obfervations on the beft Method of dejlroying 
Vermin J and preventing the dejlriidlion of 
young Turnips by the Fly. 

I Beg leave to ofFer to the Society an account of 
Z few trials I have made to prevent the de- 
ftrudlion of feed and fpringing grain, pulfe, &c. 

0^2 by 



by vermin of different kinds. I amnot excited to 
write by motives of intereft, or with a view to ob- 
tain honour ; but wifti to caft in my mite for the 
promotion of ufeful knowledge. 

I have for fome years pad left off trade, and 
taken a fmall eftate into my own hands, princi- 
pally for my own amufement and inftruftion in 
the operations of nature. 

As I am fond of a garden, I have frequently 
attempted to raife early peafe ; but was often 
difappointed by their being deftroyed by mice. 
To remedy this, I confidered thzxjweets were their 
delight 5 and ordered the gardener to fteep both 
my peafe and beans in common water three hours ; 
and after fowing them in drills as ufual, to ihake 
fome coal chimney foot over them pretty thick 
before he covered them in j by which means I 
have not loft any for fcveral years i and the foot 
proves a good manure. 

Soon after I took the farm, I found I had many 
enemies to encounter with j fuch as the black fita^ ' 
gruh-^wormsy birds^ rats, &c, I generally fow cab-^^— 

• By the fubfcqucnt part of this letter, it appears, that ' by fli""— < 
hUck Tlta^ our author means the fly tiot preys on young tnmips. 

bagc 
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bage-feed enough to plant out two acres of land^ 
|br the fupport of my ewes and Umbs * in the 
Ipring, when grafs is fcarce. But when 1 firft toolc 
tay farnij after feveral fowings, I could fcarcelj^ 
raife enough for my purpofe, the black flea eatingj 
them off while young ; but confidering that thi^ 
infeft loves to be in the funfliine, I fowed my feed 
under the fhade of apple-trees, and was not dif- 
appointed. This laft fummer twelve-month I 
attacked them in t^he funfhine, by fowing the feed 
in the garden, and fcattering foot on the ground 
diredly, by which means all my feedling plants 
were faved. This laft fummer, abfence from 
home prevented my repeating the experiment. It 
is, hovyever, an eafy trial for gentlemen to make i 
and I think it may be depended on as an egeftual 
remedy. 

Chaffinches are alfo very eager in preying on 
feedlings foon after they are out of tl\e ground^ 
pulling them up by the roots, although thcv only 
eat the feed leaves. But whether they would at* 
tack them on ground that has been fown with foot, 
I cannot from my own experience fay— the expc* 
riment is, however, eafy and worth making. I 

* This Gentleman feems not aware kow good and profitable cab « 
baget are early in (pring for oxen. 

0^3 think 
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tliink the beft mode of trying it would be, while 
the dew is on the ground, for fomc perfon to 
powder over the feedling plants lightly with foot, 
before the third leaf appears. It is probable that 
the bitter flavour of foot is very difguftful to bird^ 
as well as infe(5ts. 

The firft year I fuccecded very well in planting 
out nny cabbages i the weight of the crop being 
from ten to twenty pounds, which was equal tq 
my expeflation, confidering the ground was light 
and fandy. 

The next year, I fowed my cabbage-feed" as 
ufual. ^yhen the plants were fit for tranfplanting 
from the feed-bed, I attended, and found many of 
them had knobs or warts on the roots, fome the 
Gze of a pea, and others larger. On cutting fome 
of thefe knobs off, I found a very fmall worm in- 
clofed. I ordered them to be planted out j and 
looking over the ground after they had formed 
pretty good heads, I obferved many' of them 
looked fickly, having a blueilh caft on the leaves, 
I pulled feyeral of them out of the ground, and 
found the roots, fwelled as big as a child's fift, the 
grub-worms being then come to perfcftion. 
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To prevent this, tranfplarit only fuch as are 
quite clean from warts. At the time of planting, 
the ground is frequently dry, and fometimes even 
fcorched with heat. In that cafe, let the planter, 
after making a hole with his dibble, pour in fomc 
water, and flir it in till he has made the earth a 
foft puddle.* A boy fhould dip the roots of the 
plants firft into water, and then into dry foot im- 
mediately before they are planted. According 
to my idea, this will prevent the grub from ever 
touching them. 

I fhall now follow the grub-worms and birds 
into corn-fields. The two firft years of my fow- 
ing wheat, I could not get, from nine to ten acres 
produce, more than ten bufhels per acre. On a 
nice examination, I found the grub- worms attacked 
my wheat under ground, and birds of various 
forts above it. It was neceflary to fcek for a re- 
medy. I ordered two bufliels of feed wheat to be 
put on the barn floor as ufual, with a proper qual^- 
tity of lime and fea- water, (fome ufc brine.) I 
then ordered a quarter of a peck of foot to be 
added, and worked well in with the corn, that all 

* This is certainly a good method, and may be pra^Ufed in a 
Garden — but when a Farmer wants to plant feveral acres, the procefs 
would be too tedious, if not quite impra£licable. 

CL4 might 
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might be rendered bitter by ic. If a larger quah* 
city of foot be ufed, the better, as it proves good 
manure. My fuccefs the firft year was, that I had 
twenty buftiels on an average per acre. T'lus laft 
flimmer the produce was ftill larger. After fow-^ 
ing, my fervant told me, that if I did not fend a 
perfon to frighten the birds, the wheat would be 
half carried away ; however, I let it alone, to fee 
the efFcdt of the foot. Pheafants and partridges 
had fcraped the ground very much. I particu- 
larly marked the fpots, and at harveft, found the 
corn thicker there than in other places. This 
convinces me, that the birds could not find any 
corn fuited to their palates, the foot having ren- 
dered it very bitter y and I had a good crop for fo 
light a foil. 

Secondly $ The crops of young turnips arc fre- 
quently deAroyed by the black flea [fly] notwith- 
ftandingmany things have been tried to prefervc 
tfiem J all of which I am informed have failed. 
On this fubjefl: I will offer a few thoughts : — The 
fcnfe of fmelKng in the black flea, [fly] and in all 
other infefts, is exquifitely acute i without it they 
know not one plant from another, as their fphere 
of vifion is probably confined to a very few inches. 
It is by this fenfc that they are guided to their 

proper 
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proper food. The only thing neceffary then is> t^ 
overpower the fweet fmell they are attra&ed with, 
by one that is ftrong, foetid^ and difagreeable. 

What I would therefore propofc is, that an 
acre of turnips be fown in the ufual way, and afr 
ter the ground is finifhed, for the feedfman Co 
throw on a peck or more of dry foot, as regularly 
as he fows the feed. If I am not very much miC- 
taken, this will banifli or dcftroy all the black fleaa^ 
and by that means fave the crop. 

Thirdly ; When I firft came to the houfc I now 
inhabit, we were much troubled in the night by 
the noife of rats. Mentioning this circumftance 
to the farmer, who was about to leave the pre- 
mifcs, he told me they had done great damage in 
the barns and corn-rick. In the fide of a bank 
which ran along the path-way to my barn, I ob- 
served a number of holes, in which the rats har- 
4^pured and bred in warm weather. The next day 
making fome matches with flips of brown paper 
dipt in brimftone^ I put them into the holes-^rrrthc 
TOOUths whereof I ftopt, to drive the fmokc in- 
wards. After the matches were burnt out, «ny 
man opened the ground, where we found feveral 
neftsi but both old and young were fled. The 

rats 
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rats left my houfe, barn, and ftables, direftly; and 
for five years paft have never returned. The dif- 
agreeablefmcllof the burnt brimftone, doubtlefs, 
occafioncd their leaving the premifes. I would 
therefore propofe, that when a barn is cleared out 
juft before harveft, a pan of charcoal be lighted up 
in it, and fome pieces of brimftone thrown on the 
fire, to fumigate the whole barn. If the doors 
and windows are fhut clofe, this will be done moft 
efFeftually. 

Fourthly i Having a field over-run with moles, I 
had thefrcfii raole-hills (hovelled off", and the holes 
opencdi I burnt a match in each, keeping in the 
fmokc. The confequence was, that all the moles 
left the field direftly, and returned no more. But 
Ihould they return in future ; it is only repeating 
the experiment, and I doubt not but it will have 
the fame efitft. 

I fhall now conclude for the prefent ; but may 
probably employ fome future hours in fending 
fuch other obfervations as may occur in the courfc 
of my experience ; and which may be ufeful in 
promoting the laudable purpofes intended by your* 
inftitution, to which I wilh all poflible fucccfs. 

And am, with great refpeft, your*s, &c. 

Amc, near Wareham, Dorfetftiire, T, JACOB • 

Jan. 20, i72o« 
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Article LVIIL 

On the Culture of Carrots^ and the Rot in 

Sheep I by a Gentleman near Norwich. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society.] 
Sir, 

I Thank you greatly for the two letters you 
tranfmitted to me in your laftj the one froni 
Mr. Billingfley, on the culture, expences, and 
produce of a crop of Carrots ; the other containing 
Mr. Pryce's thoughts on the Rot in Sheep. 

On the firft fubjeft, as fomewhat informed by 
having fometimes grown four or five acres, never 
lefs than one or two in every year, for a confidcr- 
able time, I dare venture to affurc you, that Mr. 
B.'s ftateof the expences incurred are, in the arti- 
cles of ploughing, harrowing, carting home, and 
fecuring, rather beyond the price I have ever paid 
for the fame j and that he is not in any other of 
his articles beneath the fuUeft price here, nor is 
Jiis produce greater than common, or what may 
be expefted from fuch management; fo that it is 
tpth as juft and accurate an account as I have met 
with. The only objcdion to it which ftrikes mc 

is/ 
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is, the heavy cxpence he was at of thirteen fliil- 
Hngs per acre for fowing and covering the feed in 
4riUs, which praftxce, from two trials only which 
I have made of it, appears to me not fo eligible 
as lowing the feed broad-caft. The two drilled 
crf)p3 were with me the worft I ever grew. The 
feed of carrots, although ever fo well rubbed with 
fand or any other fubftance, will ftill adhere toge- 
t6rr to that degree, as to render the delivery of it 
is drills not only tedious, but very uncertain; 
actid wherever they fall in patches, the lofs of 
grtmnd is confiderablci bcfides, the difference of 
ftinc-pence or a fliilling per acre at moft for ran- 
dom fowing, and thirteen ihillin^s per acre for 
drillings is an objedl worth attending to. 

Tfte great expcnc6 attending the culture of 
carrots, being the chief, perhaps the fole obftacfe 
to the general growth of them, ^vcry abridgement 
of that expence ftould be ftudied, as it bids fair 
to promote their common ufc. Perhaps the me- 
thod in which I have for fome few years paft pro- 
ceeded, where it can be adopted with convenience> 
viil ht found as profitable, and attended with lefs 
trouble than any other. The proportions of it 
inay be varied to fuit the wifhes or wants of every 
cultivator* 

In 
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In a field containing four acres, I fitfl: grew a 
crop of Turnips, which were clean hoed, attd kS: 
very free from weeds ^ they were afterwards fed 
upon the land, which was imnfiediat-ely (ift €s(c 
beginning of March) manured with t-en loads stf 
dung, firft ploughed in with a common pioii^ 
and afterwards trench-ploughed about fouttdcta 
or fifteen inches deep; two acres 'of which Hvittfc 
harrowed very fine, and the feed fown aboi^t the 
middle of March, (though in general I prater 
fowing towards the latter end of that nvanth, as I 
have always found the plants come up ncady ds 
foon as the earlier fown, and attended with fowncr 
weeds.) The carrots came up regularly and wetl, 
were ready to hoe in the beginning 6f May^ .and 
tolerably free from weeds ; fo free indeed tthK 
they were hoed out with large hoes, and. proved an 
excellent crop. The bthcr two acres (part of tifec 
four which had been ttfrnips) wcte prepared by 
ploughing and manuring as for the carrots^ jand 
fet with potatoes, which came up very cleatXj and 
proved an abundant crop. In the fucceedingyijar 
I grew ohe adre of carrots (with the former pre- 
parations) on the knd where the potatoes grew^ 
and one acre of^]pblatoes where the carrots htfd 
grown; the othiilt*^t<vo acres were tiij^iiips. Ever 
fince, for eight' tfr ten years, this field ^has grown 

turnips. 
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turnips, carrots, and potatoes, in the rotation 
above-mentioned : the carrots and potatoes com- 
ing upon the fame ground only once in three 
years, the turnips every other year, whereby the 
land is become fo clear of weeds and fo rich, that 
my crops are annually better, and the expenceof 
hoeing Icflened at leaft one-half. The foil, on 
which this husbandry has been praftifed, is a good 
loam, inclined to fandy. 

I have kept fo few flieep, and obferved them fo 
little, that I cannot prefume to offer my thoughts 
to you upon that fubjeft. 

Mr. Arthur Young's obfervation, that ^' the 
«« accounts are fo amazingly contradiftory, that 
** nothing can be gathered from them," is as true 
as I am inclined to think his conclufion is, " tha( 
*^ moifture is the caufe -/* and in this opinion I am 
confirmed as far as a fingle inflance can confirm 
me. It was in the cafe of a paddock adjoining to 
my park, which had for feveral years caufed the 
rot in mod of the flieep which were put into it. 
In the year 1769, I caufed it to be under-drained 
with covered drains, which have worked well ever 
fince, efFeftually curing its wetnefs ; and, notwith- 
ftanding I have fince kept my flieep in it, I have 

never 
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never killed one whofe liver has been at all 
affefted. 

This, furely, feems to prove, as far as a finglc 
inftance can do it, that, by taking away the fuper- 
abundant water, I have entirely prevented the 
diforder. Whether the fame arofe from plants 
peculiar to a wet foil — whether from the eggs of 
infeds lodged on fuch plants — whether from the 
nature and quality of all or any plants growing in 
fuch firuations — or whether, as fome have thought, 
from the mere aft of lodging on fuch land, — arc 
queftions of more curiofity than ufe. The mere 
knowledge of the means of preventing fo dreadful 
an evil being fufficient to anfwer every wifli and 
purpofe of the farmer. 

Mr. BillingQey's opinion, confirmed by hu 
experience, of the impropriety of burn-haitiag, 
coincides entirely with the idea I had ever con- 
ceived of that praftice. It can never be good, 
but where the foil is very deep, and full of large 
coarfe roots and other vegetable fubftances.- The 
earth itfelf, when burnt, I have found to be a mere 
caput mortuum. I am. 

Your obliged friend, . _^ 

J. R^ 

Article 
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Article LIX, 

An Abridgement offeveral Letters publijhed by 
the Agriculture Society at Manchejier^ in 
confequence of a Premium offered for difco^ 
vering^ by adlual 'Experiment^ the Caufe of 
the Curled Difeafe in Potatoes. 

LETTER!. 

THE writer of this letter is of opinion^ that 
this difeafe is caufed by an infeft produced 
6y froft or bad keeping before fetting ; and that 
the neweft kindsj fuch as have been raifed within 
thefe nine or ten years, are niofl: apt to curl, be- 
caufe they will not (land to be kept in winter and 
fpring before fetting, as the old kinds will s for in 
one experiment he took an equal quantity of fine 
potatoes (what are called Manley's) out of the 
heapi one part he kept nnoift and cool, which 
made them full of virtue, and firm ^ that Wheh 
they came to be fet, there was moifture to diflblTe 
the fet, and feed the branch, and not one curled 
amongfl; them. 

The other part be kept dry and free from ^et, 
till wrinkled and foft, and the moifture almoft ex- 
pended, fo that when fet, inftead of putrifying and 

decaying. 
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decaying, the fct itfelf received nourifliitient from 
the ground, and became folid and harder than 
everj and all in a manner curled. 

Tn autumn 1776, he got up a bed of potatoes 
to lay by in winter, leaving plenty in the ground 
as regular as poflible ; and, before the feverity of 
winter came on, covered part of the bed with ftraw 
and peafe-haulm, and left the other part of the 
bed uncovered ; that part of the bed which was 
covered was quite free from curled ones, but the 
uncovered part produced a great many curled, 
owing, as the writer fays, to froft and feverity 
of the weather, 

L E T T E R 11. 

THE writer of this letter had about a quarter 
of an acre of potatoes, well manured with cow 
and horfe-dung, and took the greateft care in 
picking the fine fmooth-fkinncd potatoes for fets : 
yet nine out often parts were curled, fcte attrf- 
butes the caufe of thi^ difeafe to a white grub or 
infeft, which he found near the root, about half afi 
inch long, with eight or ten legs, its head brown 
and hard j as upon examining a number of the 
curled roots, he found them all bitten, chiefly 
rrom the furface to the root, which of courfe 

Vol h R flopped 
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ftopped jtiie progrefs of the fap^ and threw the leaf 
into a curl. The uncurled ropts were not bitten. 
He tried a few experiments as follow : — Firft, he 
put foot to the infefts in the rows for two days j 
and after that, he put lime to them for the fame 
time, but they ftill kept lively : ne^ he put a 
little falt^ which deftroyed them in a few hours. 
Jprom wJ^ich he infers, that if cparfe fait were put 
into the ground at the time the land is preparing for 
potatoes, it would efFcftually cure this diftempcr. 

LETTER III. 

THIS writer attributes the cayfe of the difeafe 
to the method of earthing the ftems while in 
cultivation; and that the branch, ftriking rool^ 
into the new earthed-up foil, produces potatoes- 
of fuch a nature as the year following to cfiuf<s 
.the difeafe complained of. . 

Tq prevent. the difeafe, he recommends the fctss 
to be taken from thofe potatoes that have not 
bred any from the branch covered 5 or otherwifc, 
to dig the part thefets are to be raifed from. 



LETTER IV. 



h 
Itl 
THIS writer thinks that the diforderprocccA jbt 
from potatoes being fct in old tilled or womr 
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mt ground i forj though thofe pot;M:des may look 
tolerably well, yet their fets will moft, if npK aUj 
produce curled potatoes i hence he is convincedj 
thatnoiets ought to be ufed from old tilled df 
couch-grafs land ; and that> in order to have good 
fets, they fhould be procured from land that was 
purpofcly fallowed for them i from frefh ley land^ 
where they arc not curled j or from ley land that 
i9f^ burnt laft fpring i Plant them on virgii^ 
mould, and your (Potatoes will have no curled ones 
amongft them : keep them for winter from any 
other kind* 

To aivoid the uncertainty of getting good fcta^ 
he recommends crabs to be gathered (xom potar 
toes growing this year On frefbland^ free ftom 
curli ?nd the next fpring to fow them pn ffelh tey 
Ifindji ^nd cootifiue tQ plant i^hi^ir £ets icm freQi Uy^ 
lafid, yearly, whicti He. }f €04ivi4cq4 ^^l prevQq^ 
the curl* , . 

There are differetit fofts of oirlcd potatoes^ 
fome badly curled^ others not fo bad : thofe that 
are badly curled wilt h6t be recovered by planting 
the,ni oh fine frefh" fey land j and thblt that are 
M\it liitl^ curled may Be rctoyiered* by planting 
thipmorifhe Sifote-iteridbned land*; 

; ' R i Somd 
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Some potatoes will have one good ftem, and 
one curled ftenri, owing to the fet having two 
eyes: one end of which rots, and will have a 
good ftem ; the other end is hard, and will have 
a curled ftem. 

Several perfons have fbwn feed in old-tilled 
gardens, in hopes to have been free from the curl; 
but wherever they planted them next year, they 
have been curled. 

All the good potatoes he faw this year, cither 
on frefh ley land, or on old tilled land, were raifed 
from fets that grew upon frefli ley land laft year;' 
and wh^re he has feen curled potatoes, he found, 
upon enquiry, the potatbe-fets grew upon old 
tilled and worn-out land laft year. H^ gives as 
a general reafon for the diforder, that the land is 
oftener cropt than it had ufed to be, much more 
corn being now raifed than formerly. 

LETTER V. 

IN 1^772, this writer planted fome potatoes by 
accident full nine inches deep : when taken up, 
many of the plants were rottcd,]and a few. curled. 
He kept the whole produce for feed, and planted 
two acres with it in 1773, ^^^ 4^^'^ fix inches 

deq)i 
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deep : the crop was amazingly great j and he did 
not obferve any curled plants among them. In 

1774 many of tKefe were planted in different foils, 
yet they were fo infected with the curled difeafe, 
that not onp in twenty efcaped. . In 1775, ^^^ 
complaint of this difeafe became general. In 
1776, it occurred to him that the good crop of 

1775 ^*^ owing to the accidental deep fetting of 
^ 1772 1 and that the reafon why the fame feed be* 

came curled in 1774, was their being fet fo near 
thefurfacein 1773, and attributes the difeafe to 
the praftice of ebb-Jetting. In 1777, he took fomc 
potatoes from a crop that was curled the year be- 
fore, and after cutting the fetts, left them in a dry 
room for a month. Half were planted in ground 
dug fourteen days before ^ the other half, having 
been fteeped in a brine made of whitfter*s aflics for 
two hours, were alfo planted in the fame land, at 
the fame time. The fteeped ones came up ten 
days before the others, and hardly any miffed, 
or were curled. The unfteeped ones generally 
failed, and thofe few that came up were moftly 
curled. 

He therefore advifes as a remed^^ 

1. That the potatoes intended for ne^t yearns 
fettSj be planted nine inches deep. 

R 3 That 
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2. That they remain m the grduM afe lottg as 
the fe^fon will permit, 

3. fhat thiefe fetts be well defended fronajfcoft 
tiU the beginning of March, ; . * : 

4. That the fetts ^ be cut a fortnight before 
planting. , 

5* That they be fteeped as abovej t^0:J|i9ttrf Ja 
brine or lye, - . ; : ' ./: 

6. That the dung be put over the fets. And , 

7. That frelh fets be got. « very year frpm (an^y 
foils near the coaft, or on the fliore. 

P. S, At planting, the hard dry fetts Should be 
catt afide, for they will probably be curled. Curled 
potaitoes always proceed from fetts which do not 
rot or putrefy in the ground. 

LETTER VL 

THIS writer had five drills of the old red pota- 
toes, apd four of the winter whites, growing at 
^he fertne time in the fame field. The drills were 
prepared exadUy alike, /Among the r0d iMt om 

was 
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'wacB^tarkd; the winter Wiites! were, nfcarly alll 
curledv Kfe fays hcv ha^ found by experience, thit 
the rdd nivcr curL 1 ' •(.-.; 

" L ETT E.R ,yu* 

TWO of the writer's neighbour's had their fets 
but ofone heap of potatoes. Th^y bbtK ftt with 
theplough, the one early, and the'6'ther lat!eirfth% 
feafoh. Moft of thofc early fet:^ p£(Jved*curHed-; 
and moft of thofe fet late, fniooth ; the- 'ktlet oh 
clay land. 

A few roods of land were alfo planted with fmall 
potatoes, which hid Ikin' fprcad oh a chamber 
floor all'tHe wintel^ arid fprring, tillcldhe' middle df 
May. They were foft and withered ';' they^ proved 
fmooth and a good^crop. Midtllfciififted'pbtitbes, 
withd-od'ahd foft; which h^ been kept ih' a Ikrgi 
dry-cellar, and the fpro^r of which hid htth 
brokcni off three times, produced alfo* a fmooth 
good crop* -.. 

Hence he wks led to think a fupcrfluity of fap, 
occafioned by the feed being unripe, might caudb 
the difeafd. To te fatisfied in this, he afked die 
farmer whether he had iet any of.thb fiuncipota^ 
toes this year, and what was the nature Jof ins Ifand; 

He 
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He told hiiTi " he had ; that they had been fet on 
*' his farm fourteen years, without ever curling; 
*' that his foil was a poor whitifh fand, of little 
*' depth ; that he let thofc he defigned for keeping 
^* grow till they were fully ripe." 

Hence he concludes, the only fure way to pre- 
/vent the curl is, to let potatoes^ intended for feed, 
Hand till they are fully ripe, and to keep them dry 
all winter. 

LETTER VIII. 

THIS writer fet a quantity of the red potatoes, 
without having a curled one amongll: them ; his 
method is, when thefetts are cut, to pick out fuch 
as are reddef): in the infide. On digging them up 
at Michaelmas, he mixes none of the curled feed 
among the others. The curled are eafily diftin* 
guifhed, by their ftalks withering two months 
before the reft of the crop. 

/ The caufc of the curled difeafe he attributes to 
potatoes. being of late years produced Uom/eed 
inftead of ir^(7/j', as formerly. Such will not ftand 
good more than (wp or three years, ufcL .what me- 
thod. ybiiplcafe, Laft fpring, he fet the old red 

and 
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land white rufTets^ and had not a curled potatoe 
:4iftongft them. 

On the lime-ftone land about Denbigh,, in 
North Wales, they have no curled potatoes. If 
this be owing to the nature of that land, perhaps 
lime might prevent the difeafe. 

LETTER IX- 

THIS writer fays, that all forts of grain wear 
out and turn wild, if fown too long on the fame , 
land J the fame will hold good in all forts of pulfe^ 
peafe, beans, and (as he conceives) potatoes; It 
generally happens, that thofe who have moft curled 
potatoes plarit very fmall fetts. 

Eleven years ago he bought a parcel of frelh 
fetts, of the golden-dun kind, and has ufed them 
without change to the prefent year, without any 
being curled. This he principally attributes to 
his having always planted good large fetts. 

About four years fince, he thought of changing 
his fetts, as his potatoes were too fmooth, too 
round, and much diminifhed in fize. But the 
curl at that time beginning to be very alarming, 

he 



Ikf (f^tin\3edhid &tts till pare of his crop miffing 
laft year, he was obliged to buy new fetts this 
Ipring, which, being fmall, were curled like other 
j^ople's.' 

He aUbws, that the curl has frequently hap- 
pened to perfons who have ufed large potatoes 
for fetts i for, as all roots are not equally afFefted, 
fome curled ones may be mixed with the reft. 

To prevent the evil, cut your fetts from clear 
and middle-fized potatoes, gathered from places 
asclcarof the curl as poffibki prcferve them as 
ufual till fpring. If any are harder; or gralh more 
iti cutting than ulbal, caft them afide. He would 
alfo recommend the raifing a frelh fort from the 
crab produced on the forts leaft affefted, which in 
iLancalhire are the long-duns. 

N. B. Here follow three certificates from pcr- 
ibns who have raifed their crops from large fetts 
of the long-duns, for m^ny years, without being 
affedled with the difeafe. 

LETTER X. 

SET Potatoes with the fprits broke off, and they 
yA\l (fays the writer of this letter) be curled ones; 

if 
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if ict with the Iprits oA, th^ will not be curled; 
Againi» uke a potatoe which is {j^ity and cut a fett 
off with two fights ; break one iprit off, add tet 
the other ftay on, Md fet it ; die former will be 
curled, and the latter will not. 

Whenyouvhave ibolcd yowi: potatoes, take them 
(Wt before they a!re fprit, and lay them dry tinttt 
you have fet or fown them, aindyou will have fi6 
cwlcd potatoes, 

L E T T E R XI. 

THIS writer was at the expence of procuring 
fetts at fifty "miles diftance, and where this difeafe 
was not known ; the firil: year*^ itrial was fucceifs^ 
ful ; the year^following he procured fetts from the 
fame place ; but one-fifth of his crop was infefted. 
By way of experiment, te planted fetts from roots 
which had beeh infeOred' thc^/«earbe<fore, and fome 
of thefe prodtrced healthy plants, free from all 
infeftion. 

As every cffeA tnuft have a 'Cuofe, lie (uppoTed 
it might be fome infcft, which, living on the 
leaves, gave them that curled and fickly appear- 
ance, as is the cafe in die leaves of tnany flirubs 
fmd trees. But^whuihtr the mfcft is lodged in the 

old 
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cld/etSy and to be deftroyed at the time of plant- 
ing, or, proceeding from fome- external caufc, can 
only be deftroyed afterwards, ^e is not yet certainj 
although he has made the following experiments. 

0«^ -a piece of ground that had not been dug for 
twenty years, he planted four rows of fetts, which 
he knew to be perfeftly clear : the drills were two 
fcetdiftant; the fetts one foot diftant in each 
drill. He then planted on the fame ground four 
rows with fetts from curled potatoes, at equal dif- 
tances ; in each row were about twenty fetts. 

Lot I ft, the curled ftate. 

No. I. without manure, I No, 3. in foot, 

2. in fait, I . 4. in quick-lime. 

Lot ad, the clear fets* 

No. I. without manure, | No. 3. in foot, 

2. in fait. I 4. in quick-lime. 

Thofe planted in fait and foot in both lots, were 
deftroyed. *Iri Lot i. No. i, and 4, all curled. 
Lot 2i No. I, and 4, quite clear. 

This experiment was made on a fuppofition> 
that the infcftlodgcd in the fctt, and muft. be dc- 

ftroycd 
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ftroycd on planting. But of that he is not fully 
fatisfied. He repeated fait, foot, and quick-lime, 
on the branches of feveral curled potatoes. Salt 
deftroyed all he touched with it. Lime and foot 
had, he thought, a partial effeft on the plants. 
After fome time, they appeared almoft as healthy 
as the reft. Thus, although he had done little 
towards the cure, he flatters himfelf he has pointed 
out the caufe, the infefls on the curled plants be- 
ing not only very numerous, but vifiblc to the 
naked eye, 

LETTER XII. 

THIS writer afcribes the caufe of the curled 
difeafe in potatoes to the froft and bad keeping 
in winter and fpring before fetting. They arc 
liable to be damaged by froft after they are fet, 
but this may be prevented by covering. If it be 
afked why froft; did not injure them formerly, he 
anfwers, it i^ only the N£w kinds which are. apt 
to curl. To this may be added, that lefs care is 
now taken of the feed than formerly. To prevent 
thp latter, let them remain in the ground covered 
with haulm or litter, till the time they are wanted 
for fetting ; and, in cafe no froft touches them 
afterwards, they will be free from the^difeafe. 

LETTER 
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LETTER Xm. 

THIS writer &y$> the red potatoc was as ge# 
mraUy planted as the winter white and the Lio-> 
CQlnflure kidney are now. The firfti being a later 
. potatoes did not fprout fa early as the others. 
The whiie fpraut very earlyj^ and therefore iKculd 
fifft be mcxved pt)t q( the p^ace where they have 
been prefcrvedi in the winter. Inftead of that^ 
they are often lot remain tiU theif roots and fpro^t^ 
are matted together. On feparating them^ theie 
Iprouts are generally rubbed off, and they are laid 
by till the grqtjnd is ready; during which inter- 
val they fprout a fecond time : but thefe fecond 
grouts, being weak and languid, will flirink, 
ficken, and die, and the fruit at the roots will be 
fmall, hard, ill-lhaped, and of a brown colour. 

Now, if putting off the fprouts once or more, 
before the fetts are put in the ground, be the caufe 
(as he verily believes it is) of the curled difeafe, 
an eafy remedy is at hand. When the potatoes 
intended for fetts are dug up, lay them in a weft 
afpeft as dry as poflible : in fuch a fituation they 
will not fprout fo foon. T'he beft time for remo- 
ving moft forts is, the firft fine day after the a4th 
of February, Cut them into fettS as foon as pof- 
i fiblc. 
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fiblc, and let them remain covered with dry fand 
till the ground is prepared, which fhould be a 
winter-fallow. Lay the fetts in without breaking 
ofF any of the fprouts, for the fecond will not bp 
fo vigorous. This accounts for one fprout out of 
three from the fame fett being curled. The tw9 
ftems not curled rofc from two later eycsjt and were 
firft fprouts. The fprout curled was a feconcJi d^C 
firft having been rubbed off. 

LETTER XIV. 

THIS writer fays, that laft fpring one of hb 
neighbours cut and fet, in the ufual way of drill- 
ing, fome loads of the largeft potatoes he could 
procure ; and more than half of them proved 
curled. Being a few fetts fhort of the quantity 
wanted, he planted fome very fmall potatoes, 
which he had laid by for the pigs. Thefe being 
fully ripe andfolid, there was not a curled plant 
among them. He apprehends, the others being 
curled was owing to their not being fully ripe. 
A ^crop of potatoes, fet this year in rows, on 
ground that had borne a crop of them laft year, 
were moftly curled; but many plants came up 
from feed left in the ground laft feafon, and there 
was not a curled one among them. 

LETTER 



LETTER XV. 

ALTHOUGH, the writer of this letter ob- 
ferves, it is generally believed, that taking up 
potatoes, intended for the next year's fet, too 
fbon, is z principal caufe of the curled difeafe, he 
has his doubts refpefting it ; having let fome re- 
main in the ground all winter, and vegetate the 
following fpring, fome of them were curled, and 
others not, in like manner as thofe fetts proved 
which he took up and planted as ufual. This, 
therefore, he infers, cannot be the principal caufe. 
The old white rough, and the kidney potatde, are 
as fubjed to this difeafe as the reft. Red potatoes, 
of mod kinds, are feldom affedted with it. 

LETTER XVL 

OF late years, this writer fays, great improve- 
ments have been made in fetting potatoes, and 
cutting the fetts. The ground is drefled cleaner 
and dunged ftronger. Many people, in drilling, 
wrap up the fetts entirely in the dung; by which 
means, though their potatoes are larger, the dif- 
eafe fcems to be increafed. They alfo cut their 
fetts out of the richeft and largeft potatoes, which 
is perhaps another caufe of this evil. In cold 

countries. 
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countries^ whcr* they fet their own feed, which has 
grown on poor land, with lefs dung, they have no 
curled plants. On the contrary^ when they bought 
rich and large potatoes for feed, they have been 
curled in great quantities. He believes, the rich- 
nefs and largenefs of the feed to be the caufe of 
the evil ; for he does not remember to have feen 
a curled ftem which did not fpring from a fett of 
a large potatoc, 

LETTER XVIL 

THIS writer apprehends the curled difeafe in 
potatoes, to proceed from a defeft in the planta 
jminalis or {ccd-pHnti and from comparing curled 
ones with others, there appeared to be a want of, 
or inability in> the powers of expanding or tin- 
feldiilg the parts of the former ^ which, from this 
defcft, forms Ihrivelled, ftarved, curled ftems. 
On exstmining fomc of the fetts, at the tinrie of 
getting the crop, he found them hard and unde- 
cayed j fo hard indeed, that fome of them would 
noil be foft with lorig boiling. This led him 
to think that feme manbrds might have the fame 
efFedi-on them ^ tttfttifcr's ootc has on leather, 
zuif^htcded tkttti that the embryo plant icould 
not c^xh^^or^iHtk^^kkf biit a clofer citatnina- 
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tion taught him othcrwife, and that they grow 
equally in all manures. 

Some have thought that the fermentation is 
occafioned by too great quantities being heaped 
together i but the writer has feen an inftance, 
wherein a fingle potatoe, preferved by itfelf, when 
fet, produced ftems of the curled kind. He thinks 
the moft confiftent and rational opinion is, that 
the difeafe is occafioned by the potatoes being 
taken from the ground before the ftamen, or mi- 
niature-plant, is properly matured and ripened. 

For let it be obferved, that the potatoe^ being 
a native of a warmer climate, has there more fun, 
and a longer continuance in the ground, than in 
its prefent exotic ftate ; confequently, it has not 
the fame natural caufes here to manure the feed- 
plant, as in its native ftate. Wc ought, there- 
fore, to give all the opportunities our climate will 
admit for nature to complete her work, and fit the 
ftamen for the next ftate of vegetation, elpecially 
in thofe intended for feed. But if the potatoe be 
taken up before the feed-plant be fully matured, 
or the air and fap-velTels have acquired a proper 
degree of firmnefs orhardnefs, itmyft, when thus 
robbed of further nutrition, ihrivel up % and when 

the 
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the veflels, in this immature ftate, come to aft 
again in the fecond ftate of vegetation, they may 
produce plants which are curled. 

If it be aflced, why are they more common now 
than formerly ? he anfwers, that before the pre- 
fent mode of fetting them took place, people co- 
vered them, while in the ground, with ftraw, to 
proteft them from froft. 

If it be aflced, why one fett produces both curled 
an*! fmooth ftems ? he anfwers, we fuppofe every 
eye to contain a planta feminalis i that all the 
embrios, or feed-plants, contained in one potatoe, 
are nouriflied by one root j that as in ears of 
corn, fome of thefe feed-plants may be nouriflied 
before others. 

One of his neighbours, laft year, fet two rows of 
potatoes, which proving all curled, he did not 
take them up ; and this year there is not a curled 
one among them. Such potatoes, therefore, as 
are defigned for ft ed, fliould be preferved as long 
in the ground as poffible. 

LETTER XVIII. 

.THIS writer advifes fuch fetts to be planted as 
grow in mofs-land 5 and, he fays, there will not. 

S 2 be 
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be a fingle curled one the firft year. This fs 
affirmed by the inhabitants of two townfhips, 
where they grow amazing quantities. 

A medical gentleman fowed laft year two bufh- 
els offetts from one of the above places, and had 
not one curled ; but on fowing them again this 
year he had a few. 



N. B. Although the foregoing letters do not 
point out with certainty the real or general caiffe 
of the curled difeafe in potatoes, or difcover any 
fpecific remedy which reaches all cafes, yet as 
they contain many interefting obfervations both 
on the difeafe itfelf, and the beft methods hitherto 
adopted for preventing it, we think they are not 
improperly introduced in this work. And, not- 
withftanding there feems to be a diverfity of 
opinions in the writers, occafioned by the diffe- 
rent appearances of their crops, and the feemingly 
contrary effedls of the means ufed to prevent or 
cure the difeafe, we conceive, that the following 
general propofttions may be fairly drawn from the 
whole : 

Firft I That fome kinds of potatoes arc (catiris 
paribus) much more liable to be affedtcd by the 
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difcafe than the reft ; and that the old red^ the 
golden-dun^ and the long-dun^ arc die moft free 
from it. 

Secondly; That the difeafe is occafioned by one 
er more of the following caufes, either fingly or 
combined; ift, by froft, either before or after 
the fetts are planted j ad, from planting fetts cut 
oi}t of large unripe potatoes; 3d, from planting 
too near the furface^ and in old^brn-out ground ; 
4th» from the firft (hoots of the fetts bting broken 
off before planting, by which means there is an 
incapacity in the planta fetninalis to fend forth 
others fufEciently vigorous to expand fo fully as 
they ought* 

Thirdly ; That the moft fuccefsful methods of 
frevchting the difeafe are, cutting the fetiis frbm 
fmooth - tniddlc-fized potatoes?, thai were fully 
ripe, and had been kept dry after they were taken 
out of the ground ; and without rubbing off their 
firft Ihoots, planting them pretty dfeep irifrelh 
earth; with a toixhire of qiiidk lirfxe^ ot on linxc- 
ftoiicland. 
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Article LX. 

Defcription of, and Obfervattons upon^ the 
Cock- Chaffer, both in its Grub and Beetle 
State. 

[By the Secretary of the Society.] 

AS there are few infefts more prejudicial to 
the farmer than that generally known by 
the name of the Cock-Chaffer^ I beg leave to make 
a few obfervations thereon. 

fi In different parts of this kingdom thefc infefts 
are called by different names, fuch as, the Chaffer^ 
the Cock-Chaffer y the Jeffry -Cocky the May-hugy 
and (in Norfolk) the Dor. 

. In what clafs Linnseus ranks them, I do not 
remembers but they feem to be the Scarahaus 
arboreus vulgaris major of Ray. 

When full grown in their grub-ftate, they are 
near an inch and a half long, and as big as a child's 
little finger. Their heads are red, their bodies 
foft, white, and Ihining, with a few hairs on the 
back. They have three hairy legs on each fide, 
^1 placed near the head, in which arc two forceps 

or 
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or jaws, like the hornet ; with thefe they cut afun- 
der the roots of grafs, corn, &c. and frequently 
deftroy whole fields in a fliort time. In this eruca 
or grub ftate, they continue three and fometimes 
four years. 

In their beetle-ftatc they have two pair of 
wings J the one filmy, and the other fcaly. The 
interior "p^ir are folded up in a curious manner, 
and remain hid, unlefs when expanded for flight. 
The elytra, or cafe-wings^ are of a reddifti brown 
colour, and fprinkled over with a fine white pow- 
der, like the auricula. The. legs and tail (which 
is pointed) are whitilh. The body is brown, ex- 
cept at each joint an the fides of the belly; which 
js indehted with white. The circles round the 
eyes are yellowifh j the antena Ihort, and termi- 
nated by fine lamellated fpreading tufts, which 
the creature expands mqpe or lefs as it isbrifk and 
lively or otherwife. 

The firft account I find of thefe deftru6tive.-in- 
fcfts, is given hy Mouffeit, who tells us, that i a 
the year 1574, fuch a rauititude of them fell into 
the Severn, that they clogged, and even flopped^ 
the wheels of the water-mills. 

S 4 There 
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There is alfo an account in the Tranfadliona of 
the Dublin Society, that the country people fuf- 
fcrcd fo much in one county, by the devaftation 
thcfc infcfts made, that they fet fire to a wood 
feveral miles in length, to prevent their further 
progrefs. 

In the day-time they feldom fly about, but 
conceal themfclves beneath the leaves of oak, fy-* 
camore, maple, hazel, lime, and fome other trees, 
which they foon eat to a fkeleton ; but about fun*^ 
fet they are all on the wing, and fly about the 
trees apd hedges as thick as a fwarm of bees* 

While in their grub-fl:atc, they entirely deflroy 
all the grafs, corn, or turnips, where they harbour^ 

I have fcen fine meadows, which in Mzf and 
June have been all' withered, and as browri as 
thatch. 

Thefe grufcs generally lie near two inches bcr 
low thu furface, and eat the roots of the grafs fo 
regularly, that I have rolled up many yards of the 
withered turf as eafy as though it had be^n cutf6r 
agarden. 

When 



When tHcy attack turnips, they leat cMf the 
middie of the fmall root ; but by that aiean% kill 
all they bite without remedy. 

Nekher the feyereft frofts in oui* climate^ iwi- 
even keeping them in water; will killtherti. I haVfc 
kept foiTie in water neiifr a week; they appear^ 
n>otionlefs ; but on expofing them to the fun and 
aib i few hours, they recovered, and were, as lively 
Mtever. Hence, it is evident, they can It Ve with*. 
Wt air. : On examining them with a n^icrOfcdpc^ 
Icbuld never difcover any organs for relpiratfiott^ 
or perceive any pulfatioii. 

Hogs will root up the knd for them, anA tt 
firft eat them greedily ; but feldom meddle with 
them afecond tim^i To rooks and crows Acy 
feetii to be a^ high regale. When numerous, theJjr 
are hot deftroyed without great difficulty ; thfe 
bed? method is^; to pldugft up the land in thii 
fbfrows, and employ children to pick tbeitl tip- iA 
balkets; and then ftrew fait and quick-limei arid 
harrow in. 

About thirty years fince, I rerttember rxmtf 
farmers' crops in Norfolk were almofl: ruined by 
them in their grub-ftate'j and in the next feafon 

when 
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when they took wing, the trees and hedge-rows in 
many parifties were ftript bare of their leaves as in 
winter. At firft the people ufed to brufh them 
down with poles, and then fweep them up and 
burn them. One farmer made oath, that he ga- 
thered eighty bufhels; but their ^number feemed 
not much leflened, except jull in his own fields. 

Their mode of coupling is fingular ; and the 
time of their continuance in that a£b, fometimes 
two or three days. I have feen one of them fly 
in that ftate, with the other hanging pendant 
from its tail ; and am in fome doubt whether (like 
fnails) they are not hermaphrodites ^ as there fecms 
to be mutual infertion. 

They depofit their eggs in the earth. The 
lirft year the grubs are very fmall, and do little 
mifchief J the fecond year they arc increafed to 
the fize of a goofe-quill, and are very injurious to 
the herbage 5 the third jear they attain full fize, 
and fly. 

I am, &c. 

E. RACK. 

Bath, March 26, i78o. 
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PREFACE. 

nn H E only difagreeable circumftancc 
which the Author experienced in 
drawing up the following Propofal, v/as, the 
neceflity he found himfelf under of enlarging 
on the prejudices and untraiSlablenefs of t|ic 
illiterate Farmers and their fervants. 

Cenfure can be no pleafing tafk, except to 
thofe who deferve the fevereft cenfure them- 
felves, — the proud, the envious, and the 
malicious. 

But the Author's intention is, toraifethe 
humble fpirit of Agriculture, and to con- 
vince thofe who are pradtically cmploytd in 

Vol. L T it. 
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it, that the more it is made an objed of 
rcafon, the higher it will rife in the icale 
of perfection. 

He afferts nothing upon the report of 
others : his own reafon, aided by fome prac- 
tice, has enabled him to exhibit the follow- 
ing Propofal for the improvement of an Art, 
on which the wealth, ftrength, and profpc- 
rity, of this nation principally depend* 



A PROPOSAL 
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A PROPOSAL FOR THE FURTHER IMPROVE- 

MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

A Noble fpirit, for making improvements in 
Agriculture, hath lately gone through this 
nation, for which pofterity will thank the prefent 
age in terms of the higheft approbation. The 
principles on which thofe improvements have 
been conduced are as judicious as the fubjedt is 
important; and it is highly probable, that many 
good efFefts will take place in every part of the 
kingdom. 

Agriculture has been confidered of national InnH 
portance by the moft difceming part of inaiikind 
in all ages. 

Every civilized nation, at one period or othefa 
have been convinced of its intrinfic e:N:ceilence i 
and the wifefl men, of every age and country^ have 
unitedly beftowed the higheft encomiums on iu 
In the prefent times, we have the fatisfaflion of 
feeing, that the noble, the wife, and the learned, 
T 2 do 
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do not think it beneath them to refcue it from that 
obfcurity in which it had long been involved, and 
to bring it forward to public view, under the fanc- 
tion of their own praftice. 

But it is not the purpofe of this Eflay to write 
en eulogium on the dignity and utility of Hufban- 
dry, either by adverting to the difpenfations of 
God himfclf towards the Jews,* or by extrafting 
from the writings of the moft eminent men, an- 
cient and modern. This is needlefs. Rather let 
VS colledt fpme of their beft ideas concerning the 
ineans of advancing Agriculture to the higheft 
perfeftion, and thereby fulfil, if poflible, the pur- 
pofe of this eflay, which, it is hoped, will rccom- 

• Vide S. S. pafldm, particularly Lev. 25. f he cofnmand itf this 
chapter, that every fcvcnth year fliould be a year of reft, or fallow, to 
the land $ and tha;t the produce of the fixth year ihould fupply the 
nation for three years, had a peculiar tendency to make the Jevrs 
/kilfuly as well as induflrious, in works of husbandry $ and I believe, 
it is pretty well known to every (kilful cultivator, that land well 
tilled, dreffed with proper manures, and fown or planted with a judi- 
cious rotation of crops, will fcaree ever (land in need of a fallow, till 
the feventh year at leaft ; and that the labour of the fixth year will 
be peculiarly bleifed to fuch an hufbandman. Thus much, however, 
is icertain, that ground, cultivated as above, will frequently reiift tbc 
ill effe^ls of intemperate feafons, by which neighbouring fields ^reatlj 
f^ffer when under x^nikilful ^lid indolent naanagemept.j 

meod 
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mend itfelf to the attention and fegard of the 
public, merely from the importance of the fubjech 

Julius Csefaf,* fpeaking of the manners of the 
Germans in their rude uncultivated ftate, makes 
the following inftruftive obfcrvations, which arc 
applicable indeed to all people in fimilar circum- 
Itances. ^ Agriculture they difregard j their diet 
' confifting chiefly in milk, cheefe, and flefh: for 

* none of them have any certain quantity of ground^ 
' or even country, which they can call their own. 

* But their magiftrates and chiefs allot, for one 

* year only, among the fcattered inhabitants,! and 

* their tribes, who aflbciate together, fuch a por- 

* tion of land, and in fuch a diftrift, as they think 

* proper ; and then oblige them to refide at fome 

* other place for another year. • They aflign feve- 

* ral reafons for this condud: — That the people 
' might not be induced to exchange the fludy of 

* war for that of hufbandry ; — that they, might not 

* wilh to increafe their fettlements, and fo the 

* Itrpnger expel the weaker from their poiTeffions ^ 

• De Bell. Gal. lib. 6. cap. 12. 

f Gentibus. Oa this word fee a judicious criticifm of the 
Monthly Reviewers, iti their account of Holdfwonh's remarks on 
Virgily for June 1768, p. 426. 

T 3 ' that 
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* that they might not creft any buildings, except 
^ barely to keep out heat and cold, &c/' 

A country will be cultivated only in proportion 
as its inhabitants advance in civilization. Nations 
will not begin to civilize themfelves, till they ceafc 
migrating from place to place : neither will a man 
attempt to cultivate any fpot, 'till he can fay this 
IS MINE. But when men unite together for mu^ 
tual protcftion and advantage, and fettle in one 
place, the cultivation of that fpot immediately be^ 
comes ncceffary, that it may fupply them with the 
conveniencies of life. Property, therefore, muft 
be gained and defined, fettled and fecured. Thcfe 
arc circumftances on which the advancement, if 
not the very exiftence, of Agriculture depends. 

But thefe are not all. There are two others of 
equal importance to its improvement and pro(pe- 
rity; the one is, tht fruit of a man's labour muft 
be fecured to him: the other, that as the wants of 
men increafe in confecjuence of civilization, the 
earth muft be encouraged to yield proportionable 
fupplies. 

This, however, can be effected only fo far as 
the powers of the human mind arc enlarged in 

confcqucncc 
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confequence of civilization. Hufbandry can rife 
no higher than the knowledge of thofe who are 
engaged in it will pernnit. It hath been indebted 
for its principal improvements, not only to the 
natural eibWitics of the cultivator, but to an eJu^ 
cation formed upon an acquaintance with other 
branches of fcience. 

Whenever any of the above circumftances fail. 
Agriculture muft feel a ftagnation : — in proportion 
as they are regarded, will be iht progrefs made in 
it, and its fuccefs. 

This appears to be the cafe in fafl: : for thefe 
circumftances, efpecially the lafl: of them, wefp 
not heretofore fufficiently attended to by this na- 
tion ; which will fully accQvnjt for the defeftivc 
ftateof hulbandry informer times, its flow pro- 
grefs, and its prefent improvements ; while it alfo 
points out the moft probable method of carrying itfiill 
nearer to perfeStion. 

If we exped to find Agriculture in a thriving 
ftate before the Reformation, we fliall be difapr 
pointed : it was indeed conftdered of inc^pqrf^nce \ 
but the fruit of a man's hbmr was nqf fecured tq 
him I and the nation was immerjed in grofs ignorance. 
T 4 The 
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The feudal conftitution, the military difpofition 
of the people, the tyranny of popifh ecclefiaftics, 
were unfriendly tofkilful and vigorous cultivation. 

There was no great encouragement for the own- 
ers of eftatcs to exert themfelves in the cultivation 
of them, while others were to reap the fruit of their 
labours : this was, therefore, left to their meaner 
vaffals, whofe fpirits were fufficiently humbled to 
fubmit to almoft any impofition. The fame rea- 
fon which is to be given for the uncultivated ftatc 
of Italy, though in itfelf the garden of the world, 
may be affigned for the general difgrace into which 
rural osconomics had fallen in England, till the 
time of the Reformation. " For one may venture 
to pronounce, without prejudice, that Agriculture, 
c^eteris paribus yVfiW always flourifh mofl* in free 
governments and proteftant countries."* 

In fuch afituation of things, when Agriculture 
was, as it were, banifhed into defarts, and in every 
refpedk took up its refidence among mountains 
and dales, where knowledge had made fmall pro- 
grefs; — ^when the mind of the peafant was not 
enlightened by the rays of fcience ; when he^ tilled 
the earth merely by the labour of his hands and the 

• Hartc's Effay I. p. 67. 

fwcat 



fweat of his brow, without any fixed principles; 
it is not to be fuppofed, that any confiderable im- 
provenncnt could be made by hini. 

Nor was this all. Admitting that the princi- 
ples of vegetation had been accurately delineated 
to his view, or experiments founded thereon pro- 
pofed, it was not for him to inveftigate the one, 
or praftife the other, while ecclefiaftical tyranny 
prevailed, and he knew that the priefthood would 
reap the far greater part of the fruits refulting 
from his labour. 

Tyranny over the mind will ever retard the 
progrels of every kind of knowledge. 

But even after the Reformation, altho' many of 
the arts and fciences were cultivated with peculiar 
Ipirit, Agriculture did not receive encouragemient 
proportioned to its great importance. Every thing 
cannot be attended to at one time. A new world 
had been difcovered, which opened the brighteft 
profpcds to thefe kingdoms, and the attention q£ 
England was fixed chiefly on trade and commerce. 
This circumftancc, which for a while appeared 
to be a principal impediment to hufbandry, and 
was the (jaufe of little attention being paid to 

Fitzherbert, 
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Fitzherbcrt,* proved in the event one of its prin-»' 
cipal promoters. By commerce, the various pro- 
duAions of different parts of the earth have been 
brought into this kingdom, and intruded to the 
care of the Ikilful botanift arid gardener, who, 
having naturalized them to this climate, commits 
them to the care of the hufbandman. In return, 
Agriculture has ever fince been aflifting commerce 
in the increafe of corn, hemp, flax, madder, &c. 
&c. ; and in proportion as both have been atr 
tended to, it is evident they have mutually alfiftcd 
each other. 

But as improvements prevailed, the importahcc 
of husbandry, in a national view, became daily 
more and more confpicuous ;— the difadvantagcs 
and impediments it met with, under thq .manage- 
ment of common farmers, began likewife to appear. 
The weeds fprang up with the wheat, and (kiU 
was wanting to prevent this evil. 

To check thefe weeds, by enlarging the views 
of thofc intended for the profeflion of AgricuUurej 

• The father of Engliih Huibandry : ^lade Jyfige oftheCon^moii 
Pleas about the year 1544, His book of hufr^pcljy w^s printed ip 
»534> after forty years* attention to the fubjea, in his repefTes be- 
tween the Terms. 

was 
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was the noble attempt of the great Miltx)D> who 
not only recommended, but eftabliihed, a feboolt 
in which rural oeconomics were to bear a princi- 
pal part in his fyflem of education. His p(up& 
were to read the works of Cato, Varro, ColumeUa^ 
&c.* on Agriculture. But, unhappily, his lofs of 
fight prevented him from realifing in practice what 
he had fo judicioitfly adopted in theory* 

That Evelyn, one of the moft ufeful men <|f 
the age in which he livedo entertained the iam^ 
fentimenti as Milton, appears from the preface to 
his Sylva.t To him the nation is. now, and will 
be for many years to come, greatly indebted, fqr 
the ftrength of her navy. 

To form a glorious triumvirate, we can invite 
the very modeft and fenfible Mr. Cowley, in 
fupport of the fame plan. He recomn>ended a 
College to be ereded in each Uriiverfity, and the 
appointment of profeiTors for the inftrufting young 
perfons in the principles and praSiice of this ufefyl 
employment.^ 

* JLettcr ta HartUb, and Biog. Britan. 
-t*. "ifivKf ixmHioiis cif timber tress (befides incite others) have 
been propagated and planted at the inftigation and by the dire^ion 
of this work.— -See Dedication of Sylva to Cha. II. 

J Cowley's workt^ vol. II. p. 656, 7. 

But, 
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But, as it IS always the fate of the moft ufeful 
.defigns to meet with difficulties at the beginning. 
Agriculture itfelf began, foon after, to fall from 
its flourifhing ftate into national difregard. This, 
however, is eafily accounted for» 

I have laid it down as a general rule, that civi- 
lization encourages hufbandry : yet it is poffible 
that rural oecononrtics may be impeded by this very 
civilization, unlefs it be well regulated. A nation 
may be civilized to fo high a degree of refine- 
ment, as that the politer part of its inhabitants 
will afTociate in cities and towns, and attend to 
nothing but pleafure and the fine arts. The con- 
fequence is, that Agriculture will be nearly in the 
fame predicament as it was before the commence- 
ment of civilization. , 

In fuch a ftate oifalfe refinement, the cultiva- 
tion of land will be confidered as beneath the 
notice of the rich and the learned, and be left to 
the ruder part of the people. 

Such was the ftate of this nation in the reign of 
that gay Prince Charles II. ; and could any thing 
clfebe expefted but that Agriculture muft fevercly 
fufFcr, in an age fo deeply immerfcd in luxury, 

pride. 
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pride, and diffipation ? efpecially if it be confidercd 
that the perfons, who paid the clofeft attention 
to it, had " crept into the confifcated eftates of 
" the nobility, gentry, and clergy," and were 
many of them originally in very inferior ftations. 

At that period, the maxims of the celebrated 
Bacon, the example of Milton, the efforts of the 
Royal Society, the propofal of Cowley, the com- 
plamt of Evelyn, and his juft obfervations on the 
neceffity of an enlarged education, in order to 
improve the lands of England, were exhibited 
in vain* 

It was to little purpofe that the miniftry, after 
the Reftoration, permitted the exportation of 
wheat :* it incrcafed tillage^ but did not improve 
the mode of culture I or reconcile the nobility and 
gentry * to what had been the objedt and care of 
' mean and defpifed perfons/ 

Thus Agriculture fell into difrepute, and was 
driven back again to the mountains and vales, 
where Fitzherbert firft found her ; with this dif- 
ference only in her circumftances, that Ihe might 

♦ Combnine-s Hiftory of the Prices of Com, Ann. 16^3 and 

1670. 

be 
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be more cafily recalled by the writings which were 
extant^ whenever the nation Ibould be rcftored to 
its charafteriftical iedatenefs. 

• Whenever any fchemeof real utility and national 
importance is formed by men of genius and true 
patrtotifm^ the worft kind of impediment it can 
meet with is^ that of national fupinenefs and inat- 
tention* If it be not actually oppofed^ it is not 
promoted -, and if people do not refiefk on it^ they 
candot fee its importance. 

Nothing, however can totally check the vigotrf 
of great minds. Evelyn, in the midfl: of this ge- 
neral indifference, publiflied, in the year 1675, his 
TerrayOTy a Pbilo/ophkal Difcour/e on Earthy* which, 
with the affiftance of former publications, began to 
open the eyes of his countrymen to their true 
intereft, to the dignity of his fubjeft, and the 
neceflity of more than a fuperficial knowledge, in 
order to make improvements in it. 

The next writer we fliall mention is. Lord 
Molefworth, who, in his Confiderations for tbepro^ 

♦ In 177S, Dr. A. Hunter re-publifhed this work with notes. 

moting 
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moting of jigriculturty and employing the Poor, itiakdi 
the following judicious remarks^ quite in point to 
the purport of jthis cffay* " As to Agriculture, 
I would humbly propofethat a/cb0$lforbi(fifandfy 
fhould be eftabliflied in every county, wherein a 
mafter well fkilled in Agriculture fhould teach at 
a fixed yearly falary : and that Tufler*$ old book 
of hufbandry fhould be taught the boys to rcadj 
to copy, and get by heart ; for which purpofe it 
might be reprinted."* 

Complaints of the imprafticability of illkerati 
peafants making any confiderable improvemcntt 
in rural oeconomics, and the neceffity of afliftihg 
them, began now to be as general as jufl ; being 
founded on fafts and fad experience, which were 
pregnant with many pernicious confequences* It 
was clearly feen, that they could not deviate from 
the beaten track ; were not capable of reflciSliftg 
on the nourifliment of plants, in order to increafb 
vegetable food by judicious and frequent plough* 
ings and fuitable manures; of introducing new 
claflcs of vegetables, however advantageous ; or 
of making any experiments on fcientific princi- 
ples i efpecially as they knew, that if tbefe failed, 

* DubliDi Ann. 1713, Harte's Eflay !• p. 15^* 

they 
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they Ihould rifque the failure of their rent. On. 
aU accounts, therefore, they muft continue in the 
courfe marked out by their anccftors, however 
defeftive and injudicious. 

Thefe imperfeftions having been long obferved 
and lamented, feveral gentlemen of public fpirit 
(the leader of whom was the famous TuU) took 
their eftates into their own hands, and cultivated 
them with — * fpirit, tafte, and fenfe,'— •by regula- 
ting the courfe of crops according to the nature of 
the foil — by banifhing wafteful fallows,* — by de- 
ftroying weeds — by ftirring and pulverizing the 
earth while a crop was growing, and thereby pre- 
paring it for the immediate reception of a fuc- 
ceeding one — by introducing jiew plants for the 
better fupport of man and beaft in winter as well 
as fummer, &c. But, unhappily, thefe capital im- 
provements remained for a long time within the 
circle of thofe farms where they originated, or 
thofe counties where fuch public-fpirited gentle- 
men had fet the example by their own prafticc. 

* We cannot fully coincide with Mr. TmU, In the i4ea that att 
fallows are nvajleful. We readily gtant^ that by a judicious fucceA 
fion of crops, and ploughings oftea repeated, the annual quantity of 
fallow-ground might be greatly reduced, without impoveriihing the 
foil ; but we ilill think that fome fallows are annually neceflsury, 
efpecially where the land is naturally poor, 

Thefe 
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Thefe modes of cultivation were novel; on thU 
account they were flighted, if not derided, by the 
generality of the common farmers. The princi- 
ples, on which fucb culture- was founded were 
above their comprchenfion ; it muft therefore 
neceflarily be, as they fancied- it,, too expenfive for 
thtfflL to run the rifquc of pra^ifing. 

This circumftance gave rife to another plan, in 
itfclf moft honourable and benevolent, namely, 
the eftablifhment of a Society in London for the 
encouragement of Agricultuiic, &c. who, by be- 
ftowing large premiums for the greateft crops on 
given quantities of ground, efFeftually fecured the 
farmer under any rilk he might run. It was* na- 
turally imagined this would have anfwered the end 
propofed. But if we may determine from Mr. 
Baily*s regifter of the perfons to whom premiums 
have been adjudged, moft of the candidates have 
been far above the rank of common farmers. 

The diffufive plan adopted by that illuftrious 
Society was intended to. include every farmer ; but 
we find it has attrafted the notice of very few, ex- 
cept the more civilized part of them 5 while many 
parifbes, I was going to fay almpft whole counties, 
at adiftance from the capical^ remain uninterefted^ 

Vol L U about 
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about every thing relative to the Society, if not 
totally ignorant of its exiftence. 

However, the advantages arifing from that ex- 
cellent inftitution iexcited and eftabliflied others of 
a-fimilar nature, it\ counties remote from the me- 
tropolis } each of which hath thrown a:dditional 
light on the fubjects of Agriculture* Many ex- 
periments and new difcoveries* have been iiiade, 
. r ,, . all 

♦ Here let me congratulate the.publici particularly, on the inven- 
tion of the Oil Compofti by the ingenious Dr. Hunter, of York, 
which, hiving tried myfclf both on wheat and turnips, growing on 
fvery pQQt ground, J found it anfwer even to admiration, particularly 
with regard to the lattei*. I think it one of the beft prefervatiyes from 
the Fly \ and can, therefore, recommend it as a valuable acquifition, 
being likewifc a gooci manure, where dung is fcarce, or the carriige 
of it expcn^ve. It might be of (ighal feiVice in the improvemetit of 
wafte ground till dung can beraifed : for, were fuch ground to be 
pared, the turf dried and thrown into heaps for burning, and in the 
mean time the earth between th« heaps ploughed carefully and to a 
proper deptli ; and, after this, the aflies fpread, ploughed in, and well 
harrowed, the turnip-feed fown, and the oil compoft fpread by hand 
at the lame time, or juft on the appearance of the turnips, I think there 
would be but little danger of a good crop, if well hoedj as afiies are 
peculiarly favourable to tlie growth of turnips : and if they were to 
be eaten off with fheep, and the next courfe barley or oats, with'graft- 
feeds fuitable to the foil, I am perfuaded this would prove one of the 
moft fpeedy, effectual, and cheap methods of improving fuch wafic 
lands 5 efpecially, if in a dry fpring the afhes were to be fpread thi 
^ atter end of April, and the land fown with buck-wheat, to be plough- 
ed 



all concurring to prove that very little of the true 
principles of vegetation was underftood by thofe . 
who had undertaken to fupply the nation either 
with food or materials for carrying on the linen 
or woollen inanufaftures. - 

Who are the perfons that have fo increafed the 
produce of wheat, that the London Society admit 
no claims for the premium under five quarters per 
acre; although the average quantity, produced 
the laft very favourable year, did not, in- all pro- 
bability, far exceed three quarters per acre, 
throughout the kingdom,* if you except the e- 
ftates of gentlemen? 

Who are the perfons that have fo much promo- 
ted the growth of cabbages, carrots, madder, &c. 

ed in as a manure when in bloflbm^ and then the turnips to be Town, 
the oil compoft ipread, and bbth to be hanowed in asabore. I have 
railed pretty good turnips after' buck- wheat ploughed in, withdyt^the 
oil compoft : but as the expense is not great, the ufing of both would 
perhaps be the n§ plus ultra of improvement in the circumftances 
above-mentioned. The grand fault committed after paring and 
burning is, tiking too many «3^haufting crops.. -A coarfer kind of 
oil^ lam informed, is made .in .Cornwall, from, pilchards, which 
would, in all probability, make the compoft come corifiderably 
cheaper. For the method of making the compoft, fee Dr. Hunter*^ 
Georjg^ical Effaysj vol. !• 

• In this we believe the Author is miftaken* 

U a by 



by field culture ? Who have been and arc likely 
to be, in general, candidates for the premimtis of 
the above laudable Society ? And who are they 
that are attending to hufbandry according to its 
true principles ? — Not the uninftrufted farmers, 
who are yet but little acquainted with the fubjcft 
as to fcveral of its eflcntial and fundamental points. 
They are ignorant of the various properties of 
different manures, and how they refpeftively opc*» 
rate, particularly on different foils ; nay, on the 
fame foils when differently circumllanced j as 
well as the different /«i&^r^»/ quaTities of fojls ap- 
parently fimilar, &c. But without the knowledge 
of thefe properties and qualities, miftakes have 
been and will be committed by farmers, and dif- 
appointments in their crops will happen, which 
they know not how to account for, nor in what 
manner to prevent in. fyturc. A reniarkablc in,- 
ftance of the necefEty of mabrng experinfi?nt?.Q9j 
the different qualities of foils, may be fcen in the 
Complete Englifh Farmer, p. 104, 5, 

Were thefc things better underflood, they would 
not continually maniu'e their ground with dung, 
where lime and marie arccafily procured^ nor conr 
ftantly repeat lime on the fame field, bccaufc it 
carried fevcral good crops while abounding with 

vegetable 
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vegetable food : they would not take three ex- 
haujfting crops in fucceffion, nor proceed in the 
fame coyrfe of crops on every kind of foil. 

Thcfe miftaken nbtions and praAiccs cannot be 
removed merely by the diftributions of premiums. 
The ideas of illiterate farmers will not be much 
reftified by many of our publications on hu/ban- 
dry, which fome cannot, and the generality arc too 
opiniatcd to read: Add to this, that whoever 
implicitly follows the theory contained therein will 
often be led into errors that would end in lofs and 
difappointments • 

Premiums have a tendency to excite a ipirit of 
emulation and induftry to increiafc the produce of 
the earth, according to the different mode to which 
any dillridl or couhty hath Beeri accuftomed ; but 
a common farhierj fhbuld he become a candidate, 
will have no more chadice of fucceeding againft 
perfon^ of ^liberal and extenfive acquaintance 
with the principles and pra^kice of Agriculture^ 
than any one of his dr^ horfes could have in at- 
tempting to keep pace with hi^ landlord's hunter. 

Can the bare donation of premiums give in* 

flrudt«in to the mind i Ought not this to be 

U 3 communicated 
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communicated in youth, when the difpofifion is 
docile ? Enlarge the views by cultivating the un- 
derftandings of young perfons while they arc moft 
fufceptible of impreffions and free from prejudices, 
and they will be continually increafing in know- 
ledge as they grow in years ; but if the mind be 
not improved early, the confequcnce will be, in 
general, (for the exceptions are but very few) that 
they will pertinacioufly adhere to old cuftoms, 
however abfurd. 

Whoever hath been much convcrfant with the 
common farmers, (and it is by them chiefly that 
our lands are cultivated) muft have obfcrved that 
they generally affociate together, communicate 
their ideas to each other in their own way, gain 
-no more information from one another than . the 
"knowledge, each hath obtained, can beftow, and 
that their obfervations are founded on their own 
cuftoms in the country where they refidc. They 
are a clafs of people/^/ generis y and ftand at a dis- 
tance, as it were, from a man of learning; and 
'unlefs he can make himfelf very familiar with 
them, and converfe in their own ftile, it is moft 
probable, that they will either entirely miftake his 
meaning, or inwardly fneer at fome expreffions 
which they do not pnderftand s and thus go away 
• ■ ^' unimproved 
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unimproved as they catne, or refolved not to Fol- 
low his advice. Of great importancey therefore, i^ 
Education, to extend and call forth the powers of 
the inind, and to render it diiftile and teachable ! 

Therefore, until Agriculture is erefted on this 
enlarged bafis, will it not continue a vague and 
abftrufe ftudy in itfelf, and remain far fliort of that 
degree of perfeftionj which our public^fpirited and 
ufeful Societies would wifli to fee it attain ? 

If Agriculture is to be improved by learning, 
why fhould not this clafs of people, the Farmers, 
be better educated ? They arc capable' of im- 
provement. Let them be wdl ihftrufted ; and 
improvements in hulbahdry will fbon make their 
way into' every village, perhaps without much 
affiftancc from premiums. Howey^ri when' in- 
ftruftion is ftimulated by premiums, the great end, 
I truft, will be ftill mprc efFtftually anfwered. 

Every one who reflets juftly mufr be fenfible, 
that it is with Agriculture as with phyftc. While 
fa^s and experiments are producing and increafing 
the beft knowledge, it is neceffary thatthofc;wliQ 
may hereafter engage in either of the profeffions, 
be inftrufted in the firft principles (Jf the one, and 
the praftice of the other. 
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Agriculture is a fcience as well as an: art ; and 
ibme generd fdentific kiiowledge is requifite be- 
fore chat art can be pradifod with any rational 
hope of full fuccefs s usdei^ quacks may be al- 
lowed to perform perfeftly well in Agriculture, 
although they are continually breaking the fixth 
commaadment in phyfic. 

Mt. Young, indeed, obferves, that '^ experience 
is an admirable foundation for any kind of ftruc- 
ture i but in Agriculture (he muft be the ftrudurc 
itfclft not the foundation/** 

But I would have uken the liberty to alk, 
what is to be the foundation of this ftru£lure? 
had not Mr. Young himfelf pointed it out« when 
Jxc ingenuoufly confeffes, ** in many inftances I 
have been a very bad farmer, and a£led contrary 
to the dictates of good huJbandry/'f 

No one will pretend to deny that experiments 
sfttt the life and foul of hufbindry ; but they muft 
not be made at random i for to what can fuch 
experiments tend, except to the freqiient difap- 
fioiatment of the farmer, and to the public Idbi 

* Experimental A^ncmltiiFe, pref. p* ti* f ^^^* P* ^« 

Indeed 
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Indeed the tncomium whicrh Mr. Young hath 
fojuftly paflfed oa Dr. Hontic evidently proveis, 
ihat the praAical part of Agriculture muft receive 
C6nfiderable beoefit &K}m fcientific knowledge. 

It is hoped, that thefe remarks will not be con- 
fidered as a cenfure on Mr. Young, or ' as a cavil 
* at excellence.' They are intended only to place 
tiais fubjcft in the moft enlarged point of view. 

However fliort and defedivethe above account 
t)f the ftate of Agriculture in this kingdom at dif- 
ferent periods may be ; yet I hope I have made it 
appear — that it is much indebted for its prefent 
improvements to learning and civilization — that 
whatever deficiencies it ftill labours under, they 
-are owing to a defed in the education of farmers 
in general— that it hath a clofe connection with 
other -branches of fciencc— that learning and ex- 
periments muft go hand in hand— that the pro^ 
pofals of thofe fenfible and learned men above 
<juotcd, for eftabliQiing Schools of Agriculture, 
5rere founded on enlarged views, fubftantial 
grounds, and the greateft propriety — and that the 
Jittie attention which has been paid thereto can be 
attributed to nothing elfe but certain temporary 
xircumftances, which xetiyd improvements of one 
kind or pther in every age. 
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Agricultural Societies were not eftabliftied when 
thofe gentlemen wrote : and it can hardly be fup- 
pofcd that, whatever propriety or utility there 
might have been in their plan, they alone could 
fuddenly turn the regard of the nation to a fubje<9t 
\ of which it had then fcarce any idea. 

The cafe is now otherwifc. Agriculture hath 
arifen like a ftar of fhe firft magnitude in our 
hemifphere ; and many of the wife men of our 
nation, of all ranks, are continually turning their 
eyes towards it. ' They are attradting the notice 
and regard of their neighbours, in their truly 
noble fpirit and conduft. 

Let this fpirit continue to prevail j let Agri- 
culture be ftudied by gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty, on philofophic principles ; let it be taught 
to their tenants i and the happy confequencc will 
foon be apparent throughout this ifland. 

The difficulty of inftituting Schools for HuA>an- 
dry, is now trifling, fince fo many Societies have 
'been eftablifhed and are fupported with fo much 
liberality ; efpecially (ince the Society of Arts^ Jfc&- 
mfaSlure^^and Commerce^ is annually ofFering fuch 
viaft fums of money for the encouragcnfwnt erf" ex- 
periments ^ 
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pcrimcnts 5 and none . of the other Societies, I 
.fliould apprehend, are formed on fo fmall a fcale as 
to preclude the prafticability of taking into their 
hands a. few fields, (and a few would be fufficicnt) 
and of appointing fome perfon or perfons to culti- 
vate them, and inftruft the pupils, either accord- 
ing to the idea of Lx)rd Molefworth, which points 
to the education of poor men's children ; or, ac- 
cording to the ideas of Cowley and Sir William 
Petty, which refpeft the education of gentlemen^s 
fons as well as others. 

At prefent, however, let us attend to the advan-- 
tages accruing from each of the above plans; pre* 
mifing only, that leftures on the theory of hufban- 
dry muft, by all means y be accompanied with a 
clofe attention to the practical part of it, in fuch a 
manner as may tend to correft the miftakes of fpe- 
culation, to open and enlarge the mind, arid to 
give a clearer infight into the nature of vegeta- 
tion, and the very fundamental principles of 
Agriculture. 



*o" 



Were Schools eftablifhed in different parts of 
the kingdom for the education of farmer's Ions 
who might be but in low circumftances, gentlemen 
would never want fenfible and rational improvers 

of 
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t)f their cftatcs, who w6uld likewifc be the moft 
proper perfons to inftruft parifh apprentices and. 
inferior fervants. This the old-experienced Varro 
teckoned to be of principal importance. * The 
' bailiffs/ fays he, * fhould be men of fome erudr- 
' tion and fome degree of refinement/ But noore 
efpecially ought a bailiff to be welljkilkd in rural 
cseconomics : he fhould not only give orders, but 
alfo work himfelf ; that the labourers might imitate 
him, and be convinced it is with propriety he pre- 
fides over them, becaufe he excels them in the 
praftical part, as well as the fcientific* 

Were this the cafe with us, local and eftabliflicd 
cuftoms would be regarded no farther than they 
are founded in propriety 5 younger fervants would 
be accuftomed to a variation in their methods of 
culture as circumftances varied j new modes will 
not be defpifed, becaufe they are new 5 the effefts 
of experiments would be modeftly expefted 5 the 
advantages and difadvantages attending them, 
would be accurately difcerned 5 and a continual 

* Qui pra&fint, efiTe oportere qui Uteris Hnt et aliqua huxnanitate 
imbuti.— Practerea potiffiroum eos praeeffe opertet, qui periti fint 
t&nim rullicarum : non folum enim debert imperare, fed ctiam facere, 
ut facientem imitentur, «t ut animadvertant eum cum caufa fibi 
praeeffe, qui fcientia praeftat et ufu. Lib. i. cap. 17. apud Authorcs 
dtRcRuftica. Edit. Jucundi Veronenfis, 1529. 

progrcfs 
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progrefs would be made in the fcience and pradlicq 
of Agriculture. Were fome fmart boys feleftcd 
by each Society, and educated on the above plan, 
they would hereafter convey knowledge wherever 
they went; and their obfervations would be better 
attended to by inferior fervants, than if they came 
from perfons of high rank. In (hort, fbey wpuld 
effeft what even the fuperior knowledge of noble- 
men and gentlemen could not perform, who have 
more important objc^ in view than to cultivate 
the neglefted underftanding of every ruftic la- 
bourer they may have occafion to employ. Like 
fmalicr rivulets, branching from the main ftream, 
they would water and fertilize thofe lands where 
a larger river cannot with propriety expand itfelf; 

While under tuition they will learn the expedi- 
ency of a clean and fpirited fyftem of hulbandry ; 
as it is fuppofed that their tutor -s fields W4II be 
cultivated on thefe principles. On comparing his 
crops with thofe of; many others, the truth of 
Hefiod's maxim would be apparemt, that halfmaj 
he more tba^ tbg whale J^ For Ihould they think^pf 
becoming tenants, they will view ' an eftate witJi 
this ruling principle, that one of an hundred 

* UkIqv. TifiKTU TTUvrog. Opera et dbs^ v* 40* 

pounds 
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pounds per annum, wdl cultivated, will produce 
at the end of the term more clear profit th^ 
another of two hundred a year, treated in a negli- 
gent and flovcnly manner. 

An injudicious courfc of cropping, imperfefl 
tillage, partial and improper manures, are not 
always to be attributed to ignorance, but fomc- 
timcs to the eftates being too large for the farmer^s 
capital s he does not command the eftate, but the 
eftate him, too frequently to the great injury, of 
bothi his hands arp bound at his firll fetting out; 
and it is much if they regain their freedom, unlefs 
eventually through his landlord's diftraining him 
for rent and ejeding him from the premifes. But . 
what is the farmer to do if he cannot find a farm 
in his own neighbourhood fuitable to his capital ? 
Shall he remove into another- county, an entire 
ftranger \ or commence day-labourer, or ftarye ? 

The modern praftice of throwing feveral fmali 
farms into one, is much to be lamented as a na- 
tional evil in every view; and calls loudly for the 
regulation of the legiflature. 

But to return to our young farmer, tranfplanted 
from the nurfery, where his mind received its firft 

cultivation; 
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cultivation, unto the Tpot where he is fuppofed 
to fix his refideacc. . ; ,.. 



While under inftruftion, he wias taught to ibrm 
a pretty good judgnmcnt of the qualities,- fuch as 
the tenacity, drynefs, or moifture of difFerent 
fields, from the herbage they fpontaneoufly pro- 
duce; he will, therefore, immediiatcly perceive 
which are moft proper to htfirji under tillage, iu 
order that the efiate may not be impoverijhed. The 
want of attention to. this circumftance has kept 
many a ntian poor all his days, under a notion.that 
the beft ground will carry one or two good crops 
of exhaufting corn at firft, and fo far proyi. of 
immediate great gain 5 not confidering, thatit.ge- 
nerally proves a future heavy lofs, from the neceffity 
he will be undtr of letting it lie fallow, and of ap* 
plying much expenfivc labour in order to extirpate 
weeds, and much more expenfiv« manure in order 
to recover its iqft ftrength. Yet ftill, there is 
a certain vigour in thofc fields, which have been 
under a- judicious courfe of meliorating crops, 
though but moderately manured, which even. a 
fallow and a complete ilercoration cannot beftow 
on any foil which hath been oqce impoveriftied-; 
as may be moteeafily perceived by a difceroing 
eye, than defcribed. 

Our 
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Our farmer hath been tatsght, that the good 
ground (on which his chief dependence is for pay- 
ing his rent) if prefervcd in good heart, will often 
mend the bad^ but the impoveriflviiig of one or 
two of the beft fields will frequently afedfc the 
whole eftate in the decrcafc of its pafture, in lefi- 
fening the quantity Qf manure, and lacreafing the 
cxpence of tillage. 

It hath frequently been inculcated on him. That 
his future fuccefe depends much on hi^ firft couric 
of crops J — that at firft^ efpecJalfy, meliorating 
crops are to be preferred, as far as circumflances 
will admit, to exhaufting ones ; — that the latter, 
whenever they are fown, fliould: be fucceeded by 
the former j — that thofe manures which are moft 
apt to produce weeds^ fhould either be laid on 
pafture, or ploughed in for fuch crops as can be 
beft hoed, or have the beft tendency to deflroy 
them, viz, beans, peafe, turnips, cabbages, &c.-~ 
that, although feme of thefb crops may require 
rather more expence, and not return that expence 
in money quite fa foon as fome of the exhaufting 
ones, (part of them being appropriated tx> the fas- 
tening of cattle, by which mcansi the beft of 
manure is raifed and io the largeft quantity)iy«it 
like thofe bees which travel fartheft, and ftay out 

longeft. 
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longeft, they generally return home nioft deeply 
laden i-i-chat the dufl^-he«p be moft fedulfaufly 
regarded as the founditiahof his future wealth ;t*-* 
but that no manure (hould: be laid oni;«5et ipringy 
lands befbre they have been drained, uhlcfa ht 
chufds to fink the prbfitk'of:idl his other fields; : 

He hath bieh taught tb- ViSJttture<Mi focne few 
e^peKi^ents, dti general flkfed principles jwhrcB, 
thoiigh thty might not all of them perfedtly an*-- 
fwer his ek^ftatiofti, riiay, nevertheleii, throw 
additional light on the ftibjeft of Agrfealtdre. Iri 
a wordj he will become fit company for a gentle- 
rhan; he will receive' and' coT?nmunicate^inf6>ma- 
tiori ; and at' the lanSe time, 0^ account of thiat 
elofe att^tibh^ ^hi'ch he' firiiSs-requifite, in ' ofdtir 
that he may pay his renr, he will be cbntinuilfy* 
increafing thajt important knowledge which an 
unTnffrudted nfiind c^hnbtpoiUbly attain. 

Such an inftitution as is jiete rfecomniended may 
poflibly be of fervice to thbfe farmers wl^o hav^ 
no particular connefliion with our Agncurtural 
Societies; whofe fields, however^ lyvngc open to 
the continual yiew of their neighbours, will be a 
conftant leflbn to thofe wHo moft need vnft'ruf^io'n, 
Ipeaking. much more intelligibly to f hem, than 

Vol. I • X * "accounts 
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accounts of experiments ftated on paper ; againft 
which they will be frequently ftarting that parti- 
cular kind of doubt, which I have found to be 
generally expreffed in fome fuch language as this. 
It may be/o^ hut I dorCt il»^w :-*-a doubt arifing 
from a cloud inveloping their minds, which the 
powers of reafoning are very inefFcftual to difpel* 
But they will fometimes learn that leflbnr from the 
plants of the field which they might not chufe to 
learn from the tongues of their fellow-creatures, 
becaufcthey will not avowedly acknowledge others 
to be their fuperiors in this art and fciencc. 

The advantages of fuch an Academy for the 
education of Gentlemen's fons, will be no lefs 
evident with regard to thcmfelves, their pofterity, 
and the nation in general. 

On this part of our fubjedt, my learned maftcr 
thus expreffes himfelf : — " According to the beft 
obfcrvations, the proper time to infufe that ufeful 
part of natural philofophy called Hufbandry, is in 
the earlier ftage of life, when there is curiofity and 
a th'irft for knowledge. And, if prafticc here 
could be joined with theory, enjoying the open 
air, exercife, and aftivity, agree well with the turn 
and cafl: of young people, not to mention a revo- 
lution of perpetual variety which is very engaging 
at their age. '* It 
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•^ It is one point gained, without doubt, to be 
enabled to read the hufbandry works of Cato, 
Varro, Virgil, ahd Columella, with tafte ahd know* 
ledge. It may open a new walk on claflical 
ground j and, in all probability, give young men 
certain predifpofitions in favour of Agriculture* 
Yet ftill, the whole combined together will prd- 
duce but flight effefts, unlefs we call in the aflift- 
ancc of fafts and experience* 

** Something of this kind ought certainly to be 
done, and the complaint of Columella, when he 
fays with fome degree of warmth, " Agricolationis 
'* doftores qui fe profitercntur neque difcipulos 
" cognovi,"* fhould, if poflible, be removed*'^ 

The former part of this quotation evidently 
intimates, that the improvement of young gentle- 
men in claflical learning would not be impeded, 
but rather promoted, by attending to Agriculture ; 
and the experience of evary one who has led a 
ftudious life will tefl:ify, that the open air invigo- 
rates the mind, and prepares it for receiving 
inftru6l:ion, becaufe it can bear application only 
to a certain degree, and flands in need of being 
frequently re-invigorated by amufements and 
lighter ftudies. 

♦ Harte's Eflay I. p. 157. 

X 2 Time 
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Time is precious, and might be virtually 
lengthened by a proper difpofal of it. When the 
mind is fatigued with clofc application, cxercife 
in the open air will renew its ftrength and aftivity. 
Additional to their being taught the value of the 
difFerent fields over which they may walk with 
their tutor, from the various plants each field na- 
turally produces. Botany may be attended to as a 
pleafing and inftrudive fcience^ neither ihould 
planting and gardening by any means be neg- 
lefted ; nor the art of furveying and delineating 
cftates be confidered as beneath their notice,^ 

In bad weather they niay be occafionally amufed 
with experiments on various branches of natural 
philofophy i-r-the efFedls of th^ air with regard to 
vegetation, and the nature of different earths aod 
manures, after the manner of the Dodors Home, 
Fordyce, Aijiflie, Prieftley, &c. 

They fhould alfo be inftrudled in the principles 
of Mechanics, efpecially that part which relates ta 
Hydraulics, it being of principal utUity ipd^^wn* 
ing and other modes of improving cftates* 



* It is not meant wholly to exclude the fons of f(^np^fnm 
thefe ihidies. 

Theft 
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Thcfe are eircdmibiilces frdrft i¥hich many of 
the CipitaS irriproVements lately 'made,*iit a grckt 
itieafure; originated. They wef-e InSttd cdilfidercd 
of jirrncipal importance by Sir WilliaiVtT -Petty, 
'brfe of the greatefttnen of that drariy 'other age/* 
Who Recommends them ^ich earntftritfs,' for rea- 
fons highly worthy of himfelf, and ^hich will bie 
mentioned hereafter. 

Hfeving gamed feme knowledge of Agricultxire, 
they wiU read the works <>i the aticiem agricultural 
Writers with imp rovemcat and pleafurej a circum- 
ftance which will much expedite the knowledge of 
the languages. For without excluding other profe 
amhors, may I not Venture to aflertjdiat the an- 
cient writers on hufbandfy are, from the nature of 
their fubjeft and their claflicad ft^cy as proper for 
young perfons, and as fuitable to their di^ofitiohs 
and capacities, as any they generally read ? Indeed 
I have always been apt to fufpe£l, chat putting the 
works of Homer, Horace, Virgil, Oyid, or infaft 
any otlidr poet y into the hands of boys, befpre their 
minds are properly furniihed, and their tafte and 
judgment fuiEciently advanced, to enter into the 
fpirit bf thofe excellent. writers, has i: been only 
rendering learning irkfocfiie tothenn^ a»u& piroVtd 

** 'Biog-'fei-Haii. Article Bbylev 

X 3 the 
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tlic means of their bidding a final adieu not only 
to thofe authors^ but to all claflical literature, 
when they have left their gramniar-fchools ; not 
to mention t\i2itprofe writers feem, in themfelves, 
bell calculated to teach any language by, as well 
93 to convey the moft ufeful information to the 
minds of youth. 

Poetry and painting are fitter arts ; they alike 
receive advantages from rural fcenes : witnefs the 
fix paftorals of Mr. Smith, than whom, as a landr 
fcape-painter, and as a poet, this age hath riot, 
perhaps, produted a greater. 

The following is one inftance, among many 
others, to prove how favourable an intimate ac- 
quaintance with rural images is to poetical 
defcription : 

<« The night was ftill— the filver moon on high 
** Dappled the mountains from a clouded (ky » 
f < SiJent as fleecy clouds thro' aether fail, 
«* Before the gentle-breathing Summer's galej 
^* So thro' the mifty vale in twilight grey, 
^« The fleepy waters gently pafs'd aw^y/* ■. 

Engaging in rural concerns will ftrengthcn the 
whole human frame, the powers of the mind, as 
well as the members of the body; will give a manly 

twrn 
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turn to thought, duly regulated and refined by po- 
lite literature. A perfon thus educated will never 
want a variety of entertainment in the country to 
fill up his time in a manner equally innocent^ 
rational, and ufeful. He will be continually in- 
creafing in valuable knowledge, and preferve 
himfelf from that diflipation which enervates the 
mind, renders retirement burthenfome, and the 
more public and momentous concerns of life too 
arduous to be executed with propriety and deco- 
rum. He will enjoy his ofium cuM dignitatem andj 
at the fame time, his private amufements will give 
a certain dignity and polifh to his fentimentSs 
which on all occafions he will be the better ena- 
bled to exprefs in public, with a truly Britifh 
fpirit, Roman firmnefs, and Attic eleganpie. There 
will appear in his whole manner and addrefs that 
fimflex munditiis which is equally removed from 
empty afi^efted foppiflinefs and mere clownilh ruf- 
ticity. He will be fitted for fuch deparfment in 
the government of the ftate as may beft fuip the 
natural bent of his genius, whenever his afDftance 
may be thought necefTary ; and may rank hereaf- 
ter among thofe worthies who have aded the fame 
part before hin)> and \yhpfe eiflogium n(iay be de- 
livered in the word$ of the Romaa orator : " Ab 
^^ aratro arceffebantyr qui confules fierent-^Suos 

enim 
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" e9i(ri agros ftudiolc cdlrbant^ non alicnos cupidc 
" dppetebarit, quibus rebus^ ct agris et ucfadbus ct 
<^ natitoibus rempublicam, atq.ue hoc imperium 
" ct populi Romani nomen auxerunt.'^* 

Biittp retjorn into the moire humble vfelk of 
cultivation and emolument. 

. -f- . . ••■ . ■■ . '■ . ' 

When OTry-dung pupil ihall come to«be poffef- 
fion of ktspfttei^Al estate, hi will imwicdiaitdy per- 
ceive what is to be done to the bett advantage; 
he will be able to direSHA^ ^rvants, rather than 
be tmpafed upon by them, which ijiufl: ever be the 
cafe when the mafter is unacquainted with the bu- 
ilhbfe he fuperintends. This is a matter of high 
im'pOFtarice. For, if in any other profeflion he 
fliouid fpend his fortune, it is poffible he VfiKf be 
the only fufFerer ; but it is not (o in Agriculture. 
Every field is, in fome refpeit, public property ; 
and if kiS' crops fail through uhfkilful manage- 
ment, whatever is loft by the owner is, in fomc 
degree, a Jofs to the coqpimunipy at large. 

• When I reflcft on this, and confider how much 
the crop6' are dimini(hed through the miftakeq 
ft6|i6ns ^nd obftinacy of the fcommon farmers, 

• Orat, pro Ligarlo, 

cfpecially 
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f f|HP3QwHy iirJften'.tiiey>reiit Ittgcrtftatesthmi tth6f 
have ftrength to manage ;,jand luhcin il:]Mew itbe 
almoft immeafureable quantity of improveable 
i_^4 wbic^ jI§«-riW^s iwuftie.aofl .ntixt to harttn ; 
X<:^nQt im^r^ tpfrf>€r,6jpp6fij!iqn of Mr. Hatix^ 
tfeat^bc l*n<fe of ^t\g\9iwi^m^.kfim^. $6 :prOf> 
dvce ^ftivHB^tJb fwo-t wo^e ^bna itticy doj a jDoinit: 
this of great national iitiportahce, .amoMmingtd 
near four millions of money annually ! 

^ybatejvQr^ ajdY^magjesi may aiccme. to.fGendei 
BfiQft ffQm cop3»iitfiog theij.cftates to the man^e^ 
nveocof fuch a flcilful.aBdi%wd3-«[dticatcrf'l>ailitf' 
^s.b^thfeeat jflibw^e reciojnoiianctejd^iyet du^feoild 
iatOHrbe left tt;^fl/j$f'to bimi l«irye*pcricncttiiath"too 
often fliewti, thftij the integrity -of a cnia's -kisar|: 
dioes aot always kjeep.pa^:«Kiid);iiis uiiderflim}* 
ing. Indolence, felf-interett, pleafure, and odber 
temptations, may caufe him to negleft his mafter's 
mt^j^cH at a crifi^a) tifjie i the evik of wbich^.I^g- 
lect may np« be jrem^dietc} for yiears tog^tb^r, 
Every one wiw.J¥tfb atteiwie4 tO[ works of h^fbin^ 
dry muft be.fenfiblft,:that: in :*)i tb«}r feyieral.p4rt$ 
jthcy ^re only link^ pf one cb^ip r ^itbl?r ^f which 
being broken, tbewbok^prkisfr^squently tjirwi* 
into confufion, particularly with r^g4r4 tp- th^ 
moft proper feafons for the different labours of 

the 
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the fidd j— -a circumftance of no fmall moment 
in our varying climate^ 

, This fentiment fhould be imprefled with all 
poffible energy s and it cannot be done in more 
forcible and comprehenfive terms than thofe of 
CatOj ^^ Res ruftica fie eft, fi unsmrem fero feceris, 
V** omnia opera fero facies." 

It is likewiie to be obferved that, although the 
Gtotleman's crops may, in many inftances, be 
larger than thofe of other men; yet, by trufting 
too much to his fervants, he is often put to need- 
lefi expence, which the comnK>n farmers avoid, 
and on account of which they objeft to the pro- 
juriety of his method ; fo th^t hereby the public- 
Ipirited Gentleman fometimes hurts the caufe he 
intends to ferve. 

However, the well-educated bailiffs are more 
likely to do their matters ftrift jufticc than the 
illiterate ; thofe little meannefles which the latter 
hardly think any thing of, though frequently at« 
tended with confiderable difadvantages, the for- 
mer are in |general above committing, becaufc 
the know better. 

Indeed 
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. Indeed I cannot condder the fhidy and profeT- 
fiori of Agriculture as any way unbecoming the 
charafterof a Clergyman j he may hereafter prove 
of great fervice to his country parifhioners, as his 
advice and method of proceeding would be readily 
attended to by the younger part of his parifhion-^ 
,ers> and he will have frequent opportunities oi 
.conveying juft ideasof improving their modes of 
cultivation. Thus the knowledge of Agriculturtj 
may be diffufed in every part of the country, where 
iuch. a gentleman fixes his rcfidence. Should his 
cure be but fmall^ he will hav6 a fair opportunif^r 
of prefer ving himfclf from that dependance, which 
might too often leflen the weight and energy 
which (hould always accompany his religious 
inftruftions. 

Xt was thought proper to refervc Sir William 
Petty 's Advice for the advancement of Learnings* Sot 
this places becaufe his plan is in itfelf highly 
judicious, and includes the ideas of Cowley and 
Lord Molefworth. 

Sir William propofes, 

" That there be inftituted literary work-houfes, 
where children may be taught as well to do fome- 
thing towards their living as to read and writ^. 

• Piiblifh^d in 1641. *' That 
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; ;f^iBhat the. bufmcfs erf* «iucarion be ferioufly 
iludj;edand)piia&iredby the beftandableft perfons, 

.ila-Ebatailidiildrcn, abovcfevcn years old^ ins;f 
^be^cefented co.'dm kind of education s nc^ne bet- 
ing excluded by neafon of thcpovcrty and inability 
lof ;tbeir .parents^; for hereby it hath come to pafs> 
llb:ilt baany are now holding the plou^, who might 
^Kinade fit to ftecr the ftate.* 
t'yyl'^r , •:: ■».-... : ■ ■ ^ •: ^ • 
p.::! ^tTh^ all cl^ldren> though of the higheft ranjc* 
^4^ugh( iboae genteel man^afadture^ in Itheir mp- 
4H?Wy>'Or ttirniog of curious figures^ &c. ^mmikg 
^U3A.g^mung<m glafs or in oil colours^ botanies 
and gardening, chy-H>iftry, .&:c. &c./ 

" And all for thefe reafons:— They (hall be Icfs 
fiibjoa to be impofed upon by artificers ; they will 
faeconic more induftrious in general; they will 
emaiinly bring to pafs moft excellent works, be- 
ing, as gendemen,^ aiTibitious to excel ordinary 
workmen. They being able to make experinneAls 
themfclves, may do it with lefs charge and more 
care than others will do it for him. It may en- 
g^e them to be Maecepas's and patrons of arts* 

* Ciricinnatus was called feom the J)ldOgh, \h 6rdct to ftceir the. 
ftateas. Dilator; and ^returned to it again ifter he had d^Ixvef^ 
Rome from her danger. 

It 
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It will keep them from worfe occafions of fpend- 
ing their time andcftates. As it will be a great 
ornament in profperity, fo it will be a great refuge 
and ftay in adverfity and common calamity." 

After thefe obfervations, need any thing be ad- 
ded to fhcw the advantages of fuch an education, 
except attempting to obviate an objeftioa whick 
may poflibly arife with regard to the difficulty df 
procuring proper tutors ? 

Thisj however, feems to be a difficulty, whichv 
in this enlightened age, may be foon furmounted* 
I imagine there are many perfons in the kingdon^ 
well (killed in fcientific and praftical knowledge, 
who would, were they encouraged, readily ftep 
forward, and reduce Agriculture (both in theory 
and practice, with all its conneftions and d^p^en-. 
dencies on botany, chymiftry, and other branches 
of natural philofophy) into a fyftem of education 
as regular^ plain,, and introduftory to. right con*-, 
duft, as in any other art or profeffion in life; Let 
it but have a beginning, and inftruftors would, 
no doubt, foon abound* 

The Author will not be wanting in any thing 

which lies in his power, however fmall, to promote 

fo defirable an end« 

And 



And with this declaration he fubmits the fore- 
going obfervations to the judgement of the wife, 
the candid> and benevolent. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN order to render the ftudy of Agriculture more gene- 
ral, efpecially among the rifing generation, the Author 
propofes, fhould it be thought eligible, to publilh, for the 
ufe of fchools, an Abridgement of the writings of Cato, 
Varro, and Columella ; by felefting fuch paflages -isYeem 
more efpecially adapted to the hulbandry of thefe king- 
doms, and to be of public utility. 

This advertifement owes its exiftence to Mr. Aikin'& 
edition of Selena ^adam ex PUnii Hifl. Nat.* which can- 
not but be confidercd as a very valuable addition to our 
finall ftore of Clallic Authors, proper for the ufe of fchools. 

It is thought that a judicious fele£Uon from the writings 
of the three Authors above-mentioned, if well tranjiatedy 
would be of fervice. 

• Scjc^ paflages from Plipy's Natural Hijltory* 
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TRANSLATION 

OF A 

LETTER FROM DOCTOR TISSOT 
TO MONS. HIRZEL. 



HAVING frequently received much informa- 
tion from the works of Monf. Linguet, I 
always read them with pleafure and with full ex- 
peftation of further improvement ^ but, however 
well grounded fuch an opinion of any author may 
be, it fhould never go fo far as to prevent a ftri<9: 
and impartial examination of fafts. The exami- 
nation which I have made of his Treatife upon 
Bread-Corn and Bread,* docs not, permit me to 
adopt his opinions on twofych interefting fubjefts 
to mankind. J even think it might be of dange- 
rous confequence, fhould they becpmie general ^ 
and when an author of fo much genius, learning, 
and eloquence, underwkes tp eftaWifli an vpinion^ 
• 

• Annales Politique, Civiles, et Litersure, torn 5, p. 429. 

Vol. I. Y however 
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however abfurd, it may probably bias the judg- 
ment of fome part of his readers, and be a means 
of perfuading them to adopt the fame fentiments ; 
I therefore thought it might be ufeful to publifli 
the reflections which I made in reading this fedu- 
cing Treatife. 

I fubmit them to you. Sir, as to one of the 
moft competent judges, engaged, both by flation 
and natural abilities, in every thing that tends to 
the enriching your country, and the welfare of 
your fellow-citizens ; profoundly verfed in all the 
branches of CEconomics, Agriculture, and Phyfic, 
you will be equally capable of difcufling the ob- 
jeftions of M. Linguet againft the ufe of Bread, 
and my obfervations ppon them; your decifion 
will certainly have very great weight in the fcien- 
tific world. 

Monfieur Linguet affirms, that the culture of 
bread-corn is prejudicial, and that bread is an un- 
wholefome food. The latter of thefc principles 
only can be properly confidered in a medicinal 
view. However, I muft be permitted to examine 
the firft alfo ; fince it would be of very little im- 
portance to defend the ufe of bread, if the culture 
of the grain which produces it be prejudicial. 

It 
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It is a certain faft that, in fome countries, one 
arpent* of land, fown with corn, yields lefs than 
the fame quantity planted with vines, or of good 
meadow-land ; and, according to that manner of 
reckoning, a diftridt which had one thoufand ar- 
pents of arable land, would receive lefs profit 
frem its produce than that which had one thou- 
fand arpents of vines, or one thoufand arpents of 
meadow-laiid ; however, this is not owing to the 
corn, but to the foil i for they fow it with corn, 
becaufe it is not good enough for meadow-land or 
vineyards; and if the profits of an arpent of ara- 
ble is lefs than that of meadow-land, it is becaufe 
the foil of the one is not fo rich as that of the 
other. If corn were fown on a foil naturally good, 
without the help of manures, I am perfuaded that 
more advantage would always accrue from arable 
lands than from meadow 5 the fame comparifon 
cannot be made with refpeft to vines, becaufe they 

• I am obliged to ufe the word Arpent^ as our Engliih acre docs 
not anfwer to it ; and I know no other word in Englifti applicable : 
The common ai-pent in Switzerland is called a pofcy and meafures 
40,000 fquare feet ; the Arpent of Paris, loo perches, reckoning iS 
feet to the perch, is 32,400 fquare feet ; but as the foot of Berne is 
lefs than that of Paris, in the proportion of 1500 to 1440, the Arpent 
of Paris contains 36,735 feet of Berne ; and as the difference is but 
4265 feet, one may be taken for the other, without any error of con- 
fcquence.— JST. j^. The Englifli acre contains only 40 perches, 

Y 2 muft 
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muft have a particular fituation; but corn is more 
cafily cultivated than grais ; for although they are 
two plants of the fame Ipecies, the former will 
thrive in lands where the latter will not, or, at 
leaft, it grows fo weak and thin, as to be eafily 
over^run with weeds, or dried up by the heat of 
the fun ', it has therefore been found neceflary, in 
diftrifts where the land is not good, (which is ntoft 
commonly the greater part) to leave the bell for 
hay, and to put the corn into that which is but 
indifferent, oreven in the worfl: of all ; and though 
they cannot expeft very great crops, yet they reap 
fomething. 

If there are fome diftrifts of very poor lands, 
almoft entirely fown with com, they are not poor 
becaufe they produce only corn, but becaufe they 
are not fit to produce any thing elfe. Their foil is 
fo bad, that they can grow but very little fodder, 
confequently they maintain only fuch cattle as arc 
abfolutely neceflary for labour, and thofe arc ill 
fed, and frequently perifh. They have but little 
manure, and their crops are fmall 5 for large crops 
of all forts can only be expedtcd from lands natu- 
rally rich, or ftrongly manured. Thus the poverty 
of the inhabitants is only owing to their pdfTcfling 
an ungrateful foil. 

What 
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What proves cvidenjtly it is the natural foil 
that is in faulty and not thiC cora Y^hlch inipove- 
rifhes it^ is^ that where there is meadow and. ^.r&blQ 
land, the price of the meadow-land is much more 
confiderabje tha,a that of the arable. In nioft 
parts of this country,* the proportion is. aearly 
ten to one ; and there are even fopie ^rpeats of 
meadow, for one of which they wovW give thirty 
of field lands, and fome of vloes for which a;i 
hundred of arable land would be given. Tbofc 
diftrifts, where the foil will produce nothing but 
corn, are poor ; but in thofe which furnifh fodder, 
and alfp fine crops of grain, the inhabitants are 
wealthy and happy, unlefs they are opprcfTed by 
taxes. There are many inftances. qf this kind ip 
this country, which J4onf. ^.inguet has not given 
himfelf time enough to conlider with proper at- 
tentipo ; and furely, it is qjiofl: prpt^ihly fo in other 
countries. Flanders, Brabant, fonof pafts of Ger- 
many and Poland, Milan, and England, whicli 
furnifh great quantitie3 of graio, are cpuntri^s 
abounding alfo with ^11 the ne^efiCaries of lif& 
enriched by the money which the ^xpoi'ts of th^ir 
corn bring in return. If there arc many poor iji 
them, it is not their raifing corn tjiat occafions it i 
but the unequal diftribution of it. Whatever 

* Switzerland, 

Y 3 commodity 
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commodity a country produces, if it is not enjoyed 
as private property, but is reaped for others, the 
inhabitants ftill continue poor. 

In fome provinces there are lands of very confi- 
dcrable extent fown with corn, which belong to 
the church, or fome nobleman, perhaps. The 
peafant may be poor in the midft of this opulence ; 
but it is not becaufe there is corn, but becaufe it 
does not belong to him. If there are countries 
where they reap plentiful harvefts, and where, ne- 
verthelefs, the owners themfelves are poor, this 
poverty is not owing to that plenty, but to fome 
other caufe ; frequently, perhaps, their fituation 
is unfavourable for vending their grain, and then, 
undoubtedly, it would be better to fow lefs of it ; 
perhaps, indeed, (almoft univerfally) too much 
land is appropriated to the culture of grain. If 
lefs were cultivated, and the hufbandman would 
be more attentive to the cultivation, better crops 
might be produced at lefs expence : thus the ad- 
vantage wbuld be much more confiderable. — but I 
fliall fpeak of this again hereafter. However, this 
proves nothing againfl: the cultivation of bread- 
corn, (ince if it is cultivated with care, the produce 
will be very confiderable. If farmers in general 
fow more than double what is neceflary s if they 

fow 
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fow it only in very poor land ; if thofe lands arc 
badly prepared, and they do not allow the nccef- 
fary quantity of manure j it will be with wheat as 
with all other crops j it will not grow, becaufc it 
has not been properly cultivated. 

You know. Sir, that the experiments of Mr. 
TuU, Duhamel, Mougres, and many others, have 
demonftrated the advantage of fowing much lefs 
feed than is ufually fown. Perhaps ypu recoUeft, 
that this method, any more than the ufe of the 
feed-bag, is not a new difcovery, but has been 
proved by experience more than an hundred years. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaftions for 1670, No.' 
60, we find a very full and particular memorial of 
Mr. Evelyn's ; in which, after the Spanifh memoir 
of M. the Chevalier Lucatello, he gives the de- 
fcription of a feed-bag ufed in Spain, called a 
Sembrador, which the inventor, after having fully 
cftabliftied its great utility, by repeated trials, in 
the prefence of the Emperor, took into Spain, 
where the government ordered feveral new trials 
to be made, which were alfo attended with great 
fuccefs. 3y this means, two-thirds lefs is fown, 
and jthey reap more. The care required in the 
conflruftion of the plough, to which the feed^bag 
Y 4 is 
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is adapted, and the work it required, are explained 
very clearly ; and it is very probable^ that it was 
from thence that Mr. Tull has drawn his difco- 
veries. One finds alfo in the fame publication, 
that about the year 1665, the Royal Society ap- 
pointed a committee, who employed themfelves in 
enquiring into every thing relating to the hiftory 
and progrefs of Agriculture in thefe kingdoms t 
This committee publifhed queftions the moft in- 
terefting, and the beft calculated to anfwer their 
defigns in enquiring into all the different branches 
of Agriculture, in order that from a knowledge 
of the true ftate of it, and from the obfervations 
of perfons fkilled in oeconomics, whom they re- 
qucfted to communicate their fentiments, they 
might fully eftablifh that part of it which feemcd 
to them of the greateft importance. Thefe quef- 
tions contained almoil every thing that has been 
propofed fincc that time 5 and it appears that this 
committee were employed without being much 
known, on the fame objeds which have ^gaged 
tht attention of all Europe for twenty-five years 
paft, with fo much enthufiafm and oftentation. 

But to return to my fubject. Suppofing the 
cotnmon increafe of wheat to be fix and a half, a$ 
it is generally fown at prcfent, this would be 

- thirteen 
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thirteen to one, if only half that quantity were 
fowii, and this woujd be a very fine produce* 

M. Lirtgiiet has, I think, gone too far in fup- 
jpofihg that the culture of wheat requires more 
time than it really does. One arpent of wheat 
requires no more than four days' labour in the 
year for fowing, two for reaping, and the fame for 
manuring ; let us then reckon fix for threfhing^ 
and two for grinding it j and this, in the whole, 
makes fixtecn days, which is all that it requires^ 
Let us then fuppofe a family, confifl:ingof fixper- 
fons, (three men and three women) three arpents 
would fupply them with more corn than would be 
fufficient for their fufl:enance, and would require 
only forty-eight days' work ; and even of thefe 
forty-eight days, it would be only thofe of harveft 
that would employ the women; thofe of cleaning, 
weeding, ol* haling, if ncceffary, would employ 
them but two, and they would have nothing to 
do with the fowing or manuring. The grinding 
and baking take up but little of the men's atten- 
tion, neither would they be always employed in 
the other three parts of the woric ; therefore all 
the remainder of their time may be employed in 
other occupations. I am well aware, that if more 
land be cultivated, it will necefiarily require more 

time. 
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time, although the time ncceflairy for the culture 
of arable lands does not increafe in proportion to 
their extent ; but in that cafe, the extraordinary 
time employed is making a trade of the produce^ 
and not that which is barely requifite to acquire a 
neccffary fubfiftence ; and this may be increafed 
in any degree, even till their whole time would 
not be fufficient. 

Water-meadows, which alone may be deemed 
truly fertile, require daily care to water them at 
leafl fix months in the year ; and the harveft alfo 
requires much care. The culture of vines requires 
much more attention and time ; and it is there- 
fore fujipofcd, that if a Vigncron can take care of 
a certain number of arpents of vines, the farmer 
can^ with the fame time and trouble, attend to a 
farm eight or ten times as large. I know very 
well, that the one requires cattle, and the other 
cloes not j but thefe cattle, far from being expen- 
five, will, if properly managed, increafe the gain 
of the farmer ; therefore, they muft not be looked 
upon as an expence. Corn is fubjed to many ac- 
cidents, but vines are fubjeft to many more 5 and 
thofe which the vine fufFers, fometimcs fpoil the 
vintage for feveral years 5 thofe which happen to 
arable land only fpoil the harveft for the enfuing 

feafon ; 
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fcafon : And as the expence of cultivating vines, 
for which only manual labour can be employed, is 
much more confiderable; therefore the Vigneron, 
who engages more largely than the Farmer, will 
confequently be a much greater Idfer, if unfuc* 
cefsful. 

Hay is alfo fubjeft to frequent and very dif- 
agreeable accidents : the fecuring it is fometimes 
very difficult ; and when it is badly made, it be- 
comes very hurtful to cattle. A firfgle fadt will 
be fufficient to prove the cafualdes hay is fubjefl: 
to, which is, that it varies in price as much as 
grain. Accidents of hay-mows taking fire arc 
but too frequent, and this is not to be feared in 
corn-mows. 

The prefcrvation of vines is not attended with 
lefs difficulty than that of grain, and the accidents 
they are liable to, being more fudden, cannot be 
fo eafily prevented. When grain has been well 
taken care of in the harveft, it is very feldom any 
accidents happen to it, except the mows are made 
ver}' large j and even then, every one knows there 
are certain means of prevention. It may be faid 
with truth, that if wheat does not keep, it is the 
fault of the farmer : Nature has formed it for long 

prefervation s 
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prcTenrsiitioKi ; and this is fo well coniirmed by re- 
peated obfei vations, that k is no longer to be 
doubted^ that wheat is the moft durable of all eat* 
able grain. The care it requires in grinding is 
common to all other forts of grain ; and the acci- 
dents which they are liable to are as many as thofe 
of wheat : their produce is not fo certain ; and, 
finally, the ftraw of wheat is of more general ufe 
9X»d importance than that of any other grain. 

Maize and Millet impoveriih land very confi- 
derably s and in thofe countries where maize Sou- 
rilhes the bcft, the owners, when they leafe out the 
farms, particularly fpecify, that only fuch a por- 
tion of the arable lands fhall be fown with maize : 
And in Piedmont, one of the diftridls where they 
cultivate the moft, this proportion is not to exceed 
the forty-eighth part. 

With regard to Rice, every one knows, that it 
will not grow without being under water; and 
that four months out of the fix that it is in the 
ground, the land muft be kept flooded ;_ confe- 
quently the countries where rice is cultivated arc 
very unhealthy j and in the county of Verceil, a 
man of forty years of age is old and decrepid. 

The 
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The culture of Rice* is, therefore, detrimental, 
and far from being proper to be encouraged in any 
ftate : they ought rather to guard againft its being 
introduced; for even though it might be very 
advantageous in a lucrative view, yet it is cer- 
tainly of more confequence to preferve the hetdth 
and lives of the inhabitants, than to feek the 
means of enriching them. The fovereign coun- 
cil of RoufiUon prohibited it about forty years 
fince, becaufethey thought that the cxhalaticms 
of th« land^ fown with it had occafioned an epi- 
demic diftemper.-f- Another argument againft 
the culture of rice is, that it requires a confider- 
able degree of heat as well as moifture,and there- 
fore will not grow beyond the latitudes of 46 or 47 
degrees, and perhaps even not fo far. Mr. *Ryc, a 
very accurate obferver, has affirmed, thatitdimi- 
minifhes by tranfphtnting ; therefore, if it were 
advifable in countries where there is great plenty, 
it would not be fo where it is already thin. 

• The culture^ of Mountain 'Rice would, no doubt, be. very advan- 
tageous J but befidei the great uncertainty of its growing in Europe, 
the procuring it is attended with mu^h difficulty, fince the zeal and 
ardour tf Monf. Poirre, who firft made it known to us, hath not 
been able to fiirmount it. 

f Thofeinhabitants of the mountains, who come down into the 
Tallies of Piedmont in the 9utumn, to the Rice Karveft, are moftly 
ieized with the fever. 

It 
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It appears then, frjoin what has been faid, and 
which may alfo be relied on from a great number 
of trcatifcs on the fubjeft, that Wheat is not a com- 
modity that is imppverilhing in itfclf ; for, in an 
equality of foil, it is as advantageous as any other j 
and that this grain will grow indifferently at leaft 
in lands and fituatiqns which are unfavourable to 
other plants. One may alfo add, that this grain is 
adapted to mod climates ; and that if there are 
diftrifts almoft entirely fown with wheat, and yet 
poor, it is the fault of the foil, or fome other cir- 
cumftances, and not of this ufeful grain. 

The comparifon between the population of fome 
provinces, cultivated with corn, which are thinly 
inhabited, and others of vineyards and pafture- 
lands, which are more populous, fimply proves this 
only. That one foil is more rich than the other, and 
that a fertile foil will maintain mod inhabitants. 

No perfon is more capable of afligning the caufe 
of the fubjeftion of the Roman empire to the 
Northern powers, than M. Linguet ; but he can- 
not furely be ferious, when he fays, that they were 
enabled to conquer them, becaufe thofc Northern 
countries produced no corn, and that population 
decreafcd fince the introduftion of grain. 

I ihall 
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I fhall make three obfcrvations on this paflTage. 
Firft i the armies of Guftavus Adolphus, Charles 
the Xllth, and theKing of Pruffia, whofe food was 
bread, would be as formidable againfl the Italians 
of thefe times, who eat lefs than was eaten in the 
days of Scipio, as their anceftors were fourteen 
hundred years fince againfl the Romans : And as 
M. Linguet fpeaks of conquefts, he muft know 
certainly, that thofe Greeks, who fubfifted on 
bread, thofe Romans who ate nothing but bread 
and vegetables in. pottage, fubdued all the known 
world, amongft whom were many nations who ate 
lefs bread than themfelves. The ration or allow- 
ance of bread for a Roman foldier was much more 
than what foldiers.have at prefent ; and they were 
alfo much ftronger : The allowance to a Roman 
foldier was 64 pounds of wheat per month, which 
he was ftridly forbidden cither to fell or exchange: 
They had very feldom any cheefe, bacon, or pulfe ; 
wheat was then almoft their only food, and the 
proportion was double what is allowed the foldicrs 
in our days : they ate it in bread, in flour-milk, 
and in thin cakes; and they were not fubjefl: to 
epidemic and putrid diforders, as is but too much 
the cafe with our armies at prefent. Bread-corn 
then did not diminifh their ftrength, as one may 
judge from the weight of the accoutrements which 

they 
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they carrricd, neither did it make them Icfs brave, 
or in any degree Unhealthy i nay, it is very pro- 
bablcj that the mod certain method of preventing 
epidemic difeaies in the army, where it is fo djffi* 
cult to procure good animal food, would be to 
reduce them to the fimple diet of the Roman 
foldiery. 

Secondly; It is very doubtful whether thofe 
countries were nKwe populous^ than tbcy are at 
this time ; it is even very probable, that they were 
kfs fp. 

Finally 5 The people of th«fe Northern countries 
were not without wheat | it was the bafis of their 
food and their drink : without quoting other aM- 
ihors who atteft it, fufficc it to fay, that Tacitus 
affirms it in his De Morib. Germ. cap. 23, 25, a6,* 

Monf. Linguet's fecond remark is, that of nine 
hundred millions of men^ there are fcarcely fifty 

millions 

* Portui humor ex hordeo aut frumento, cap. %y FrumentI ino- 
dum dominus injungit^ cap. 25. Agri per vices occupantur, cap 2$. 
Non contendunt ut pomaria conferant et pratfi fepareot et hoitot ri« 
gent fala terras feges imperatur.— — Com then was the only obje£l 
fif their ctdture: and milk boiled with flour, wild apples> frefh 
game, and curdled milk> appears to have been their principal nouriih'*. 
sent or food. 
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millions that ufe corn for their (cadi h\^t in this 
he is certainly guilty of a very great miftake, ci- 
ther wilfully, or through inadvertence ; for, ajtha* 
there may be fome fmall diftrids in EurxDpe where 
Vol. I. Z ric« 

Note by another member, - 

• Tacitus's words arc, «« Cibi iimpiices agreftia poma, recenft 
fera, et lac concretura." Ffcm l^is Mr. Tiffot concludos, tlwt t)xp 
bafis of their nourifliracnt was corn, which is not once mentioned. It 
is trut he has added, bouillies de cetteferine j but this is a mere inter- 
polation of a French difh, and not to be found in Tacitus. It is 
probable they made ufe of corn mf^re for the piupoic pf Isiiiewing 
drink, than fov folid food. What Tacitus fays negatively, Mr. 
Tifot has interpreted pofitively \ he fays, indeed, that all they r^ifed 
from the ground was crops of com, and that they neglefted the cul- 
ture of fruit-trees, and improving meadows. But their culture of 
com muft have been very little, when t|h«y never cultivated the fame 
traA for two years together, and ftill there was a fUpe^fluity of land. 
«« Arva perannos mutant, et fupereft ager." Tacitus alfo fays, that 
the whole wealth of the people confifted in their cattle; and that a!l 
their fioes 9^4 3iul6ls were paid in ca^le. < < Sed et leviorjbus diqli^s 
*^ pro modo psnarum, equorum pecorumque numero convi6li mulc« 
<< tantur." Cap. xii. — " Luitur cpim ctiajn, homicidium certo armen« 
•* torum, ac pecorum^numero.** Cajp. ocxi. 

Befides, it is highly improbable that a people, who lived upon 
com, Ihould have no word in their language to exprefs the autumn 
or haryeft time of the year, as Tacitus exprefsly faysj " Unde anjium 
<« quoque ipfum non in totidem digerunt j!pecies, hiems, et ver, et 
*^ sflas, intelleflum ac vocabula habent, autumni perinde nomen ac 
«< bpnaigporantur.** 

But there is anothei' proof iiioi>e direfilly to the point, which is, 
that Julius Caefar, in his Vlth Book, giving an account of the Ger- 
mans, fays ex^fsly, that they did 4iot mind Agficttlture, hti^t iived 
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rice, maizei buck-wheatj and *chcfnuts, are the 
principal food of the inhabitants ; yet one may- 
aver, that there is not the fmalleft province, if we 
except a part of Lapland, where corn is not the 
bafis of their nouriftiment. Europe certainly con- 
tains not only fifty, but one hundred and twenty 
millions ; and it is not in Europe only that corn 
is the principal food of the inhabitants. 

Monf. Linguet nnakes an exception to this va« 
luable grain, by faying it will not ripen but in the 
latitudes between 25 and 60 degrees; but it is prc- 
cifely in thefe latitudes that population flourifhes 
the mod; it is there that mankind increafe the 
fafteft; the number of the inhabitants of the Torrid 
and Frigid Zones does not bear any proportion to 
thofeof the Temperate Zones i and the fuitable- 
nefs of thefe climates being more favourable both 

on milk> cheefe, and flefh meat ; and that Agriculture was purpofely 
difcouraged among them, left it (hould lead to effeminacy. Add to 
this, that a diet of fle(h is muich more fuitable to a cold climatei 
than one of vegetables. 

Had Mr. Tiflfot read thefe paflages with accuracy and candour, he 
never could have made fo abfurd an aifertlon. 

* The ufe of chefnuts, as food, diminiflies daily; and it is a com- 
plaint of the oeconomifts of France, that the cheihut-trees are much 
deftroyed in thofe provinces where they ufed to be tA the greateft 
plenty, in order to plant mulberry trees in their place. 

to 
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to men and corn, is a flrong indication, that the 
one is deftined for the other; befidas, there arc 
many places in the Torrid Zone where bread-corn 
is cultivated; it may therefore be fairly prefumed, 
that it would grow in many others j and I would 
boldly a(k Monf. Linguet, what other eatable grain 
is accommodated to fuch a number of climates i 
and, above all, what grain is fo generally known 
and made ufe of amongft fo great a variety of 
nations ? It is found in all Europe, in Egypt, and 
throughout Barbary j that is to fay, in all the moft 
populous parts of Africa, in Mexico, in the moft: 
flourilhing provinces of Peru, and in thofe of 
North America ; it is the principal food of the 
Englilh colonies ; and, for fome years paft, Ame- 
rica has been enabled to export quantities of flour 
to Europe. Wheat is alfo the food in many pro- 
vinces of Perfia, Mbgul, and Indqftan j and it is 
found in all China, where there are three provinces 
that have no rice. Thus you fee, it is cultivated 
by all civilized and induftrious nations. 

That wheat is not ufed among favages, or the 
Arabs, is no argument againft it ; for even fome 
of thefe have cultivated it in all ages, as Tacitus 
affirms, in thofe countries where the foil will only 
admit of particular cultures ^ and efpecially in 
Z 2 that 
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that fort of land which is only favourable to the 
liniinioc, the inhabitants afe obliged to feek for 
means to take away the jibifonous quality of this 
plant, in order to make it thdr foods but, not- 
#ithllanding, feveral perfons are poifoned by it 
^very years ivhcat therefore is, no doubt, the moft 
general food of all civilized natibhs ; and there 
is the ftrongeft prefumption, that it is alfo 'the 
moft advantageous to cultivate; 'but this -would 
be a moft cruel miftake, if it were To uiiwhole- 
fome a food as Monf. Linguet iiSirms. 

I am not an enthufiaftic admirer of bread: I 
have even faid that bad bread only, or the "wrong 
ufe of it, may be hurtful. I alfo added, that in 
fome languifhing diforders, even the bfeft bread 
ought to be ufed with moderation ; and there is 
no other food tnat may not be liable to the fatWc 
objeftions i but it is neverthelefs true,'thit 6f all 
foods, wheaten-bread, well made, is the moft 
wholefome; and I am too much attached to the 
prefervation, the health, and the happinefs of the 
people, to be fufpefted of having given any advice 
on thefe three important lubjefts, without due 
confideration. You will fee in' the flxth volume 
of my Diflertation on Nervous Complaints, all 
that I have written to diffiiade them from the ufe 

of 
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pf I'Ergoft,* a graJA certainly poiibnous, \vhich 
fomc able phyficians (deceived by fuperficial obr 
fervations) eftecmed a*wbolefome fop(^, and which 
might be ufed without rifle. I write now tp pre- 
fervc them againft that bad opinion of wheat, 
which an ingenious an4 eloquent philofopher (who 
from fome few particular pbjeftions, has drawn ^ 
faife general conclufion) might incline thpTf^ to 
adopt. It appears to me as neceflary that man 
ihould have good bread, as it is dangerous to haye 
bad : And it is very Angular that there (hould be, 
at the fame time^ well-meaning and learned men, 
who forbid the firft as ^ pqifon, wjiilp others re- 
commend the latter. Vegetables have always 
been neceflary for man. No nation has eyer beep 
difcovered who lived wholly on animal fopc}. i^ll 
have made ufe of bread, pr fpme equivalent for it ; 
that is, fome vegetable fariooqs fubftance, whiph 
prevents the fatiety of all animal food, and thp 
corruption which would be the neceffary confp- 
quence : even the bark of fir-trees ha$ been ufed 
for this purpofe ; but I do not fcruple to affirnj, 
that of all thcfe vegetable fubftances, bread piadp 
of wheat is certainly the bcfl:. Of all thp pbjec- 
tions which M. Linguet makes againft it, there is 
not one well-founded. It is very certain, that if 

* Spur-corn. 

Z 3 wheat 
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wheat be fimply pounded, as maize, buck-wheat, 

or millet, in the kneading it and baking it, much 

better cakes are made than from any other flour. 

I have already mentioned, that the Roman foldiers 

ate it in all thefe forms. None of thefe grains can 

be eaten green. Wheat is, undoubtedly, the leaft 

difagreeable and the beft j but were it to be ufed 

without dreffing, it might be attended with dan-: 

ger J and Monf. Van Swieten has feen the bad 

cfFefts of it : but all the other grains would be 

more hurtful, even were it poffible to fubfift on 

them. The bran, which is fd much objefted to, 

is only the outfidc or rind : all other grains have 

fomething of the fame kind, and that of wheat is 

the only one which is worth preferving. It may 

have the fame objeftions with other grains, of 

being avifcous food, (if not made into bread) 

difficult to digeft, except by the moil robuft con* 

ftitution, and likely to caufe obftruftions even to 

the moft healthy, if they lead a fedentary life ; 

but it has lefs of this quality than any of the other 

vegetable fubftances which are efteemed whole- 

fomc food ; and it is much eafier taken off by a 

gentle fermentation, to which it is peculiarly a- 

dapted, and far from injuring the dough ; it only 

takes away that vifcous quality, by clearing it qf 

that fixed air which combines its parts together, 

fcnderiog 
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rendering it more light and much ea(ier ofdt- 
geflion^and confequently more wholefome. This 
fermentation makes it much better inftead of fpoil* 
ing it ; and| it is not more reafonable to fuppofe^ 
that bread fhould be fpoiled by this method of 
fermentation, than wine is fpoiled, becaufe it is 
produced frpm the fame kind of fermentation. 

What food is fo proper, fo refrelhing as breadi 
Nothing cloys fo little. If the fermentation be too 
great, the bread may be a little acid ; this is a de- 
feft ; but even this defeflt does not make it lefs 
wholefome for many conftitutions : and M. Lin- 
guet is miftaken, in admitting^ that of all digeftable 
fubftances, there is none more hurtful, ^ more hard 
' of digeftion, or more heavy in the ftomach;' he 
alfo adds, that ' it occafions the blood to be thick 
' and corrupt ; and one of the mod celebrated 
^ aphorifms in phyflc is, that the indigeftion pro- 
« duced by it is certain death/ Thefe aflertions 
have been too carelefsly advanced on the tcftimony 
of fome perfons who have examined the efFefts of 
bread very fuperficially. Of the flour or bread 
which is produced from grain, there is none of 
which one may eat a greater quantity, that digefts 
more eafily, or which corrupts the blood fo little^ 
Thick blood is the effect of tooftrongan aftion of 
Z 4 the 
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the veflels, or too quick a circulation ; bread do^fi 
not quicken it too much, nor docs it caufe that 
flow circulation, like other farinous fubftances. A 
light decoftion of bread is a very whofcfome nou- 
rifliment And beverage in agues, putrid fevers> and 
in the cholera morbus. 

The aphorifm which M. Linguet quotes above 
is an error of the leaft enlightened times. I dare 
ikffirm, that rto perfon ever died of indigeftiofi from 
bread ; and in opppfition to this quotation, I fhali 
bring an authority more refpeftable than the fehool 
of Salernurii; You know. Sir, that Hippocrates 
remarks, thiit in a fcarce feafon of wheat, when 
they were obliged to fubfift on other vegetables, 
many paralytic complaints appeared, the natural 
confequeftce of bad food and relaxed fibres. 

We may further add', that if the fuperiority of 
wheat, above all other eatable grain, had not been 
demonftrated by fo many indubitabfe fafts, it 
would be proved by the feveral accurjtte trials of 
M. M. Beccari, Kerfel, Meyer, Roell, and Macker, 
upon flour ; that glutinous or animalized fdbftance 
ftbfolutely unknown till within thefe forty year^, 
which is the fourth part of wheat flour, and of 
which the flcFur of other grains have fcftrcely any, 

feems 
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fecms defigned to rcftder this flour more cafy of 
digeftion, and more nutritive, fincc it lofes Icfs in 
being reduced to a proper ftate for food, and is 
more ftimulant. I fay this glutinous quality as- 
certains the fupcrioflty of wheat above all other 
grain ; and it feems to nne, after many obfcrva- 
tions, and on a comparifon between the inhabi- 
tants of thofe countries which have no wheat, and 
thofe where it is the principal food, one may ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is the nourifhment, of all 
dthers, moft favourable to the mental faculties, 

Thofe whofe food is maize, potatoesj or even 
millet, may grow to a large fize, or be tall ; but I 
much doubt. Sir, if any one, who lived wholly on 
them, could ever write the Political Annals of the 
Sixteenth Century, the pleadings of Monf, Le Due 
D'Aiguiilon, and the defence of Monf. Le Comte 
De Morangier, &c. 

If the inhabitants of Europe are, in all refpeds, 
fuperior to other parts of the world, it is owing^ 
perhaps, to their great ufe of wheat. If many 
nations eat lefs of it than others, and yet appear 
equal in all refpefts, it is that the nature of thcrr 
other food and drink requires lefs : thofe who drink 
beer make ufe of foaked bread; or, indeed, it 

may 
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may be deemed a kuid of bread diffolved, which 
has the double effeft of breads both as to nourifh* 
ment^ and as an antifeptic^ preventing the putrid 
cffcflts of other food* There are others who eat it 
vnder a variety of formsj and, if they cat lefs 
bread, may confume an equal quantity of flour ; 
and again, there are others who do not eat enough, 
and that is, perhaps, the occafion of thofe difeafes 
which carry off fuch numbers. Thofe diftrids 
which confifl: chiefly of dairy farms have lefs need 
of bread than others ; and for the fame reafon, the 
inhabitants of the mountainous countries (bould 
eat more* 

But Monf. Linguet fhould take notice, that it is 
becaufe milk is of much the fame nature as bread, 
that it yields a nourifliment partly vegetable and 
partly animalized ; and that it alfo contains a fub- 
ilance fimilar to that valuable glutinous quality of 
wheat. And M. Macker, whofc decifions are a 
law in chymiftry, has difcovered, that the curd of 
milk, joined to thofe particles which contain only 
the ftarch, would be one of the belt means to render 
it capable of making good bread. What ftill 
proves farther the fuperiority of wheat above all 
Other farinaceous grain, it is necefl&ry to make the 
ftrongeftbeeri and nothing can be found as a 

fubftitutc 
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fubftitute for it. Is not this union of an anima^ 
lized and vegetable Aibftancej in the fame grain^ a 
certain indication that it is defigned as the princi- 
pal food of a being, who^ like man, is deftined to 
fubfift on animal and vegetable fubflances ? 

If there are men very lean, withered and de- 
crepidj in countries where they fubfifl: on bready 
this is not. Sir, becaufc they eat only bread, fincc 
it is known that the Roman legions lived upon it» 
and were very healthy ; but it is becaufe they do 
not eat enough of it, or that it is bad j cither it 
does not afford nourilhment fulHcient, or the qua* 
lity is bad, and they are alfo worn out with hard 
iabour, 

Jf there is a fmall diftrift in the Pyrenean 

mountains, where every houfe contains a patriarchy 

and every garden receives a happy man who fub- 

fills on maize, which does not grow on many 

other mountains, it is becaufe they are entirely 

ignorant of our manners, and are wife enough not 

to haye any ambition of knowing them; but this 

way pf thinking would render them equally happy 

with flour -milk as with their Turkilh corn. In 

thcfe countries, the clearnefs of the air prevents 

the inconveniences which are occalioncd by this 

\iind pf food in other places. 

It 
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- It is happ7 for the inhabitants of thofc countries 
irhere corn will not grow^ that they are ahte to 
fiibfift without bread> and where nothing is pro- 
duced to give in exchange for thofe things they 
want; and it is alio a great happinefs^ that in 
countries which produce nothing, but where the 
induftry of the people brings in a great deal of 
money, they can, with that money, import front 
foreign parts, and fometimcs from very diftant 
places, a fpecies of provifion which will bear very 
long voyages, and may be preferved many years 
unhurt ; but moil: other grains can be kept only a 
little time, and will not bear exportation fo well. 
* 
In 17 13, wheat fold here at fix livres the French 
quarter, which came to at leaft twenty-eight livres 
the quintal ; and the quantity that each perfon 
was allowed to purchafe, was regulated s and about 
eight years ago it was nearly that price, and a like 
fcarcity may be again experienced. 

There would have been a famine in Switzer- 
land, if they had not imported grain, not only 
from Piednx>nt and Milan, but alfo from Sicily 
and Barbary. 

Maize, which is not reaped till Oftober, is not 
•atable immediately, unlefs very nicely dried (and 

this 
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this drying requires much more care than wheat 5) 
it alfo fpoils very foon j and, hawever well it may 
be got in, even if it does not appear to be altered, 
it acquires from the month of June, a confiderablc 
degree of acidity, which renders it Idfs agree^lc, 
and lels wholefome 3 befides, the .property which 
it has, of fo quickly fattening animals fed with it, 
proves that it is not fo wholefome a food as whetft, 
which, without fattening them fo foon, gives 
them a firmnefs and flavour; it appears alfo by 
this, that it does not give them a firmnefs of fibresi 
and may not this be one of the caufes, fo wellccfta- 
blilhed, that many peqple in America, who live 
only on maize, are fo iilferior in^phyfics and mo- 
rality to the European nations f 

Monf. Linguet has riot had an opportunity of 
tafting preparations of buck-wheat or millet ; if 
he had tafted them, he would nor have advifed any 
perfon to fubftitute them in the place of tbofc 
prepared from wheat : And even if thefe plants 
could furnifli fo agreeable and fo wholefome a 
food, yet they would be liable to many real ob* 
jeftions. All the millets impoverifh lai^d to:fw*h 
a degree, that if they are often fown in the fame 
land, it will produce nothing elfe for a long time : 
it is for this reafon,.that.the culture, very (lightly 

recommended 
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recommended ibme years ago^ is now abfolutelf 
decried* Buck-wheat^ the produce of which is 
ibmetimes very confiderable, when it grows> has 
not the fame inconvenience; but^it is the mod 
tender of all plants^ and the moft uncertain s the 
llighteft intemperance of the feafon reduces its 
produce to nothing; and one may venture to 
affirm^ that thofe countries in Europe^ which de- 
pend on buck-wheat for their fubfiftence, run a rifle 
of being frequently threatened with a famine.* 

Before I faw M. Lioguet's Treatife^ I did not 
know that there were no poor people in Ireland 
and Scotland j but I know very well, that if the 
police does not hinder it, there is a great number 
in all fertile countries, becaufe the indigent, from 
the poorer diftriAs, will go thither, 

I do not believe, and permit me to tell you fo. 
Sir, that one fackf of wheat takes more from the 

land 

* But little is Town in this country, where it is feldom uied but 
for fattening poultry 5 and they fow only the buck-wheat ofBri- 
tanny. As the months of July, Auguft, and September, when it is 
on the ground, are often very dry, perhaps it would be better to 
fow the large buck-wheat, which grows better in dry feafons. 

t What is called in this country a fack of wheat, ought to weigh 
two hundred pounds s And an ingemout phyfician ^t Lyons, one of 

my 
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land than Is fufficient to bring up and rubfill a 
poor peribn ; but I know that a fack of wheat 
would be fufficient for him to live upon at lead: 
four months; and I have fccn, that where there is 
one ear of corn to be gleaned^ ten poor people 
who are in want of it> will go from afar to gather 
it* And if we admit what Monf. Linguct ad- 
vances, that there are poor perfons who are ftiamc- 
fully obliged to beg their bread on the very fur- 
rows which produce it in plenty; in companng 
this propofition with the little quantity of com 

my fnefids, lias made the following expenments with great precfiioas 
301 lb. of ground wheat, without feparating the bran, yielded 1971b. 
of flour, which produced 448tb. of pafte, and 4301b. of good bread« 
A fack which weighs soolb. will yield iS6 lb. of bread ; and if so lb* 
be allowed for the bran being taken away, there will remain %66 lb« 
of very good bread, of which 2 lb. per day will certainly be a ^erjr 
fufficient quantity for one perfon, wlio, with tlieie s56 lb. of bread, 
may fubiift 133 days, or at leaft four tnonths. : Allowing a tenth part 
for ti>e expence of grinding and baking, it appears that, according So 
this calculation, a man in an uninhabited iiland, who poiiefled but 
three-fourths of an arpent of land, of which he could eaiily dig up 
half an arpent, to fow wheat, and who could, in the remaining part, 
cultivate fome forts of puife, (of which I (halt treat hereafter) above 
all cabbages, would reap above 800 lb. of wheat $ he would then have 
600 lb. to fubiift him $ and although he fhould have only 200 lb. to 
fell, yet this would fumiih him with what fait and butter he would 
have occafion for ; and the ftraw would procure fufficient manure j 
and I much doubt, if this fpot would, employed in any other maa- 
neri afford him fo certain or fo wholefome a fubiiftence, 

which 
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whidi is fufiicient to Tiabfift a perfon^ it is impo(^ 
lible to fuppofe, that he is in danger of being 
fiarved^ bccaufe his country pixxluces a plenty of 
corn. 

t hope what I have faid will undeceive Monf. 
Linguet, and alter the wrong opinions which feme 
milinformed phyficians have given him conccrn'- 
ing the bad qualities of bread, which is certainly 
the moll wholefbnne of all foods ; and that in re- 
«Kamining all the circumftances of thole countries 
which produce it, he will find that thefe arc rich 
or poor in proportion to the goodnefs of the foil, 
and that a plenty of wholefome food can never be 
the caufe of poverty. 

If monopoly,* bad regulation, or bad manage- 
ment in the corn trade, bad cultivation, or fraudu- 
lent practices, have caufed Monf. Linguet to b^ 
difguftcd, it is not the fault of the corn itfelf, in 

* Monopolies will be carried on In every country^ where covetous 
wretches are foundy who are not afraid to atten^pt it. I J^aye r^ad 
in the public prints^ that a monopoly of hay in one part of the ^ccle- 
iiaftical Territories^ had reduced them to great difficulties in j>rovidii\g 
for their hories. A monopoly of potatoes>.maize« or buck-w.heat» 
might be much eaiier made than of hay^ and mpney will always in- 
duce the greateft number of peafants to fell that ia the morning 
which ought to fubiiil them at noon* 

which 
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which trade fewer would be employed, and on 
which ftill fewer fpeculations would be made, if it 
were of lefs value, or not of real importance. A 
value for which, could any thing elfe be fubftitu- 
ted by the individual that cultivates only for his 
own fupport, it never could be by the minifter who 
has fleets and armies to provide for, which could 
not otherwife be fupplicd, and alfo magazines to 
furnilh in cafe of a fcarcity, or unfruitful years i 
but magazines cannot be formed of proviflons 
which take up a great deal of room, and which 
muft be often changed. It would be very dange- 
rous to truft to any of thofe grains for a fubfift-- 
ence, which are fubjeft to more accidents than 
wheat, and of which even the harveft may totally 
fail, and whereof one cannot lay up a (lore to fervc 
in cafes of neccflity ; this would be expofing us to 
very frequent famines j and certainly that is a very 
convenient provifion, of which the great plenty of 
fome years will more than compenfate for thofe of 
fcarcity. Befides, bread has the great advantage, 
when well made and baked, of keeping a long 
time, of bearing exportation, of being dwayS 
ready without any frefli baking j this is alfo a very 
valuable property, and perhaps is a property pe- 
culiar to wheaten bread, fince other compofitions 
with pafte, unfermented, will not keep near fo long. 
Voi. I. A a I Oiould 
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I fliould flill have further remarks to malce qn 
other fubjedts of this Treatife, but I do n9i like 
to write fo long in contradidion to this author. I 
fliall therefore conclude, with pleafure, by fpeak^ 
ing of a fubje£k on which our fcntiments are nearly 
the fame, and that is Potato£S. I am perfuaded> 
and I have mentioned it in a work nearly ready 
for publication, that there are few kinds of food 
(q wholefome: and there are none of the farina- 
ceous kind unfermented, of which one may eat fo 
much. I think them far preferable to maize, 
buck* wheat, millet, or even rice; and one may 
eat almoft as much of potatoes as Qf bread, with* 
out being furfeitcd j they require no preparation ; 
as foon as they are dug up, one may boil and eat 
them ; and it is certain that Europe has more rea- 
ibn to blefs the difcovery of them, than of all the 
fruits of both the Indies -* therefore the culture 

• Wc owe the difcovery of the Solanum Tuberofum, which is dif • 
fcrent from the Convol'vubis caule virlde repented to Admiral Drake, 
who difcovered them iohis firft voyage in J^Zy in the iflancU to the 
veilward of the Streights of Magellan, ax}d brought them home with 
him ; but for near ^ Century, they were only cultivated in Ireland j 
ahd it is not more than fifty years that they have been cultivated in 
this country, and but twenty that they have been very coiqmon. 
They did not make that rapid progrefs in England which niigbt 
have been expe£led, although in 1671, it was pi^bliihed in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfaftions, No. 90, that they had been of the greateft uti- ' 
lity in Ireland, in a dearth which they had fuffercd the preceding year. 

of 
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of Potatoes cannot be too much encouraged, nor 
can I fay too nnuch to recommend the ufe of 
them ; yet there arc fome obfcrvations to be aiade, 
by -which we Ihall find, that the preference muft 
always be given in favour of wheat. 

Potatoes are much more bulky than wheat; 
that is to fay, there is Icfs weight and lefs nourifli- 
ment contained in the fame fpace ; for this reafon 
then, as alfo from their being of a moift nature, 
they do not bear long carriage fo well, nor are they 
fo fit fpr exportation ; and yet they muft be ex- 
ported, if there arc . countries where they are 
neceifary, and do not yet grow. It is true, th(5y 
will thrive in very poor lands, and indeed, this 
might naturally be prcfumod from their native 
foil J but they will not grow well in rich lan4. 
There is a great difference between thofc potatoes 
which grow on our tnountains, and thofe which 
are produced in the valleys : thofe in wet lands 
are bad, and have an acrid diftgreeable tafte, 
which might render a long ufe of them improper. 
A fecond reafon is, that in dry years, their produce 
is very fmall. Laft year, for example, they had 
not one third of the ordinary crops ; and if this 
were to happen frequently, there would be no r»- 
fource, for thofe of the preceding years cannot be 
A a 2 made 
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made ufe of, becaufe they will not keep more than 
a year ; except much greater precaution and care 
be taken of them, than the farmer can attend to, 
they grow and fpoil. The independent gentle- 
man, who is fond of them, may preferve fome with 
care till he qzn dig frefh ones, which he has caufed 
to be planted very early ; but I believe the poor 
cottager muft be without them, at leaft three 
months, atxd this is a long time. A third reafon is, 
that they are very foon hurt by the froft j and 
when they are frozen, they are good for nothing j 
and the peafant is feldom in a lituation to be fure 
of preferving them in a fevere winters they were 
almolt every where fpoiled in thofe three days of 
hard froft in January 1776, which, however, did 
not exceed *ten degrees: by this it appears, that 
potatoes are liable to more inconveniences than 
wheat J and it liiuft be alfo remarked,, that they 
require more care.* It has then been fufficiently 
^emonftrated, that wheat has greatly the advan- 
tage even of potatoes j which, however, as Monf. 
Lingu^tjuftly remarks, fhould be eaten in their 

* If thofe who have not cultivated them wifli to be convinced of 
this, they (houldread vrhzt is faid of them in the Socrate'Ruflique, 
yphere their u'ility is well difplaycd, and where the culture of them 
hfKihckjs (oexaftly and clearly defcribed, which produced him a 
very great cropj but however, not fo large an increafe as they are 
capable ofi *" ' • 

natural 
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natural ftate, rather than in bread j. but I would 
wifh to do all; pofllble juftice to M. Parmentier, 
who has taken great pains to recommend them,r 
and to perfcft the art of . baking them in bread:- 
in this refpeftj we may be more obliged to hin^; 
than we are at prefent fenfible of, and he mieritS: 
our moft grateful acknowledgements i and I thinkr 
he alfo defcrves much praife for the abilities^ 
which he has exeftedy and the perfeverance he has- 
fhewn, in difco-vering a method of making very 
fine flour, and very good bread, from potatoes. 
I think it would be wrong if he had .advifed. the: 
peafant not to eat them in a natural ftate, but only 
in bread j but this, furely, is not his intention i 
every thing Ihews, that he only meant to render 
them nipre ufeful^ and when an author publiihes 
a work for the public welfare, it would be hard to 
fubj.edt it to fevere cenfure, even if the fuccefs o£ 
it did not anfwer his expectation j which, however, 
is not the cafe of M. Parmentier., Employ^ in 
examining all the farinaceous fubftances, of which 
he well knew the qualities and ufes, Monf. Par- 
mcntier has carried his experiments as far as he 
could, and has made a difcovery, whiqh is not only 
pcrfedly fafe, but alfo renders potatoes very ufe- 
ful, fince it does not encourage either a monopoly, 
or laying them up in ftore-houfcs, which might 
A a 3 occafion 
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dtt^tn a Scarcity; but is a Mode of making 
thtm more generally ufcfuli for, if ia a great 
plenty df i^OtftC^e^, thd l^ibmrcv fhould be faciated 
^ith them, 0t if the irrvams complain that th^y 
httrt nothing elfe to eatt, in ttus cafe, the making 
thl^m into bread will giye that pleafmg variety 
which' ev^ry one likes; and, as it is very difflcuk 
to preierve |x)tatoes from one feafon to> another, 
the flour prepared ift the depth-of winteiv^ith one 
pert of good frefli potacoesy would be a very trfe- 
fut rieiburce whea tkey. cannot be had in theiir 
natural fta«e. i -.:... 

If the idea of maiking btwd from potatoes vtf^re 
as hurtful as Monf. Linguet affirms^^ it is Hot the 
fault of Monf; Parmentie'r : it has beett tried tMtrf 
years. Monf. Muftekafifd Mond iPngel, bt>th good 
ditizfens-, Were employed to* aciompHlh the wiflies 
of the peafjjwrtsiin this refped ^ but their expert* 
mcMs didncit QOiwptetely aniwer. - 

Monf. Pafrmentiet has difcovered tha« method 
vrhich was eagerly fought' for in vain; and would 
greatly beneftt thofe countries where they arc 
obliged to ufe millet, bu<5k-wheat, and maize, if 
he could alfo find a method zx> take ofF their vif- 
ebus quality. 

To 
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To render the ccrnfifnoh food at ahy coxihtr^ 
more falubrious, is adding to the health, ftrength, 
and longevity, of each individual, and has a greater 
title to the Civic Crown than faving the life of 
a fingle' iftdividuaf; aiid I heartily ctingr^ulatfe 
Monf. Francois de Neuchateau, that aniiabW 
friend of Monf. Linguet, in whom the mbft ex- 
tenfive knowledge afid poetic talents are tmited 
with the wifdohi of philofophy : I heartily con- 
gratulate him, I fty, in having donfe juftice to 
Monf. Paf mentier, and in having Celfebraced, iii 
fome very fine verfes,* the motive of his works, 
and the obligations and gratitude tiue to him. 
The Authors of the Journal de Medicine have alfo 
been duly fenfible of the utility of this difcbveryj 
but they have taken care, at the famfc time, to 
declare, that however good this bread may be, it 
is inferior to wheaten bread. 

Theft, Sir, are the principal obfcrvations which 
I haVe rtrafdci bn this Treatife of Monf. Linguet, 
atidwhich I thought would be ufeful to thofi 
who might, perhaps, Beperfuadtd by his authoritjr. 
Men better acquainted with thefe fubjefts than 

• Lfc p Wfir a* feire le Viferl 
. Bi le prii de Thoitun: qui ;peiile.^ ,. •)j . 

A a 4 myfelf. 
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myfclf, mightj perhaps, have difcufled them with 
more precifion. 

I (hall conclude this letter by remarking, that 
although the culture of bread-corn may. not be 
detrimental, and although bread is a wholcfome 
food, yet,, neverthelefs, I am perfuaded, as I have 
already faid, that perhaps (almoft univerfally) too 
much- land is appropriated to the culture of corns 
and this error is very general in this country, 
where, however, it is decreafing, I do not mean 
that Icfs (hould be reaped ; on the contrary, I 
would wifh to have more plentiful harvefts, be- 
caufe fometimes we have afcarcityj but I believe, 
to accomplifh that, (as I have already faid) much 
lefs ihould be fown j and I am perfuaded, from 
the beft treatifes on ceconomics, from the obfer- 
vations communicated to me by perfons fully 
experienced in this matter, and from the founded 
phyfical principles, that in fowing lefe corn, and 
putting the remainder of the lands to fome other 
culture, there would be as much grain reaped, and 
alfo many other ufeful produftions. 

It were much to be wifhed, that we could return 
to the principle of the wife Mr. Kliock, and attend 
clofer to that plain and fimplc fyftem of Agri- 
culture, 
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culture, which an experience of thirty years has 
fully cftabliflied, and which you have defcribcd 
with fo nnuch pcrfpicuity and elegance. 

Your Treatife has been read with the greatclt 
pleafure and eagernefss they have praifed, they have 
admired, they have been enraptured by your wif- 
dom, much more worthy of that name than thofe 
fages which were almoft adored in Greece: But 
your work has had the lot of all good books; it has 
wrought but few changes. New pradlices, fay they, 
are plaufible, but they are not certain; and there- 
fore they retain the old. A man, for example, who 
has thirty arpents of arable-land, and a proportion- 
able quantity of meadow, fows, one year with ano- 
ther, twenty arpents, ten to wheat and ten to maize, 
which is the cuftom in this country: For atrial, 
I fhould fow but feven; by this method three 
arpents in each divifion might be fet apart to 
other ufes : Let him fow three arpents of the beft 
land with lucerne, three with faintfoin,* which is 
perhaps the beft of forage, becaufc it will grow in 
bad land; it will laft twelve years, at leaft as long 
as lucerne; it affords better pourifliment, and for 
which a little manure, once in three years, is fu£B- 

* Saintfoin is what is called in this country Efparcette, [Onobry^ 
£his, ] Wc call S aintf oin what is clfe where called Lucerne, {Msdica^i 

cienti 
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eient.* Now, it is certain, that thtfe tetn arpents 
iffCmldy one year with another, produce fufficiettt 
to fubfift two horfes and four hcfrned cattle 5 
or, which would be much better, feven or eight 
horned beafts, of which the profit would be niore 
confiderable than thefe fix arperits,t if three were 
fown with wheat and three with niaize, indifi^e- 
rently cultivated; and this would be a certain 
profit, becaufe having his lands better manured, 
and being enabled to give them one or two more 
ploughings, his crops will certainly be more plen- 
tiful, and fubjeft to lefs cafualties, becaufe the 
ftrength of the produftions would guard it againfE 
accidents, and render it more certain; he would 
have as much grain ; he would be enabled to fell 
as much or even nhore, becaufe his cows and the 
produce of the other three arpents, which I have 
not yet mentioned, would furnifh him with food, 
•which, according to Monf. Linguet^s wifh, would 
ferve him inftead of bread; he would then be 

* I affirm thefe fa^ls from my own obfervatiens. 

•f Three horfes cannot confume annually the firft mowing of fix 
arjWnts fown with lucerne and faintfoln ; and as thefe graflTes furnifh 
2t fecond'crop more plentiful than the Hrlk, lucerne always a third, 
and fometimes a fourth, and faintfoin often a third, there would re- 
main from thefefecond mowings, and the furplus of the firftj fufftcient 
to fubfift four homed cattle. 

richer 
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pichcf and live "better, and his fiibftan<f€f w6uld b^ 
flill increafed ^Ifo from the produce of the ckheF 
three arpents^ of which I would wilb hiit! to mak^ 
a kiiid of kitcheni'gardenh ^ 

'This is the method of ihe .\wifc Kliock,, the fuc-^ 
cefs of which was t}¥>ughc at fkji: to be exagge^ 
rated; it has, however, not oniy borne the ted of 
thirty years experience, but even increafed cbaii^ 
fiderably; and what proves it to a demonftratioa: 
is, that the people of the country followed' hirf 
Qxampie. , 

Of this garden, a part fliould be fown with 
maize, which would enable him, to fatten hispigj 
and poultry i another part with Alface radilhcsj^ 
either the fpring fort, or thofe which are larger ; a 
good portion with potatoes ; the reft with the yel- 
low carrots, wholefome pulfe, light and favojy- 
herbs, which are not too tender, but which re-. 
quire as little care as potatoes and cabbages, which 
with very little culture will yield more fine plants 
than will be fufficient for his confuoiption. The 
overplus and refufe of his pulfe will furnifh very 
ejtcellent food for his (heep and cows. 

Carrots are very ufeful for horfes, and the re- 
fufe of the cabbages may be ufed as an excellent 

manures 
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Hianurci and I doubt not but he would live mucb 
better, and be much richer, without nmore labour^, 
and above all, if to his method he would add fome 
other correftions and amendments to his Syftem 
of Agriculture, viz. In the firft place, (which has 
been frequently mentioned already) he fliould ' 
sever fow wheat and rye together; for thefc two 
grains, though of the fame kind, do not thrive 
, well in the fame foil, nor require the fame care in 
the- culture, neither do they ripen at the fame 
tiine, and never grow fo well together as fepa- 
rate; for when the rye grows well, it almoft hides 
the wheat, which, being fo much fhaded, neither 
Hoffoms: nor ripens wellj therefore, the graia is 
not fo large, nor of fo firm a texture^ as wh6h the 
wheat is fown by itfelf. 

The fecond is, not to let his grafs ftand too 
long before it is mown; frji-, becaufe it has been 
fully proved, that hay is lefs nourifhing to ani- 
mals, when it comes to feed; and/econdfyy becaufe. 
as foon as the/l^loffom drops, the plant is nourifhed 
wholly from the roots, which impoverifhes the 
land; and finally, I wifli him to keep a greater 
number of (hcep ; but, inftead of feeding them in 
clofe and hot ftables, where they frequently die, 
he Ihould feed them in inclofures near the houfe, 

or 
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or in fields bounded by partitions, fix or fevca 
feet high on the north fide, and five feet high on 
the other fides, without any covering, or, if any, 
only two feet wide on the north fide. The moft 
0ia£t and conftant experience, for twenty years, 
proves, that this is the only method of making 
them thrive well, and of having fine wool and 
better flavoured mutton^ 

Thefe obfervations may be depended on, as 
having been made with great precifion by Monf, 
D'Auberton, one of the moft general obferve« 
of thefe days, a gentleman thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of thofe animals, and very exaft 
in his obfervations, and that in a country farther 
north, and certainly colder than Laufanne, and 
which appears to be about the fame climate of 
Zurich and of great part of Switzerland. 

This great Phyfician has proved, that flieep are 
neither hurt by cold nor by fnow, nor rain, but 
that too great heat hurts them more than any 
thing elfe; — an obfervation which is confirmed by 
the care they take in Spain to drive them from 
the plains of Andelufia to th 1 mountains of Old 
Caftile, before the fummer heat comes on. On 
the contrary, in this country, they feem only to 

fear 
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fear their being hurt from coldi fo they keep them 
in (tables and clofe places { and by thi^ mwage- 
jnentj very frequently lofe numbers itf them* 

! Thus, Sir, have I written a v^ry long letttr^ 
flod I. 0iall be much flattered, an4:alfQi>e rovch 
jomre certain that I am in the right,, if you think 

as I do* ; . , . 
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